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THE NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES DISPUTE. 


Ix compliance with the request of the Editor we’ take pleasure in 
laying before the British public a statement of the difficulties in 
relation to the Newfoundland fisheries question, various versions of 
which have appeared from time to time in the English press. 

The question is a long-disputed one, very much has been written 
in relation thereto, and it is not surprising if some misapprehension 
has been occasioned by the multiplicity of contributions to the 
subject. The discussion of the question at the present time has been 
brought up by the modus vivendi concluded between her Majesty’s 
Government and that of France on the 12th of March of the present 
year. The reason for that modus vivendi and its object is set forth 
in a dispatch from Lord Knutsford to Sir Terence O’Brien, the 
Governor of Newfoundland, under date the 21st day of March, 1890, 
as follows :— 


“The views held by the British and French Governments in regard to the 
rights of their respective subjects in the matter of the lobster fisheries are anta- 
gonistic, the French Government holding that the establishment of British 
lobster factories on that part of the coasts of Newfoundland to which the 
rights of French subjects extend is contrary to the engagements entered into 
by this country with France, while her Majesty's Government contend that 
the French have no right to fish for lobsters, and, consequently, that the 
erection”of lobster factories by them is in excess of the privileges granted by 
these engagements, and the fact of this divergence of views has given rise to 
the necessity of some modus vivendi for the coming season, so that time may be 
given for effecting some more permanent settlement of the question.” 


The modus vivendi, therefore, is a kind of truce, pending a settle- 
ment of difficulties that have existed for nearly two hundred years, 
It is viewed in that light by the people of Newfoundland, although 
its terms and the manner in which it was forced upon them by the 


(1) Sir William V. Whiteway, Premier and Attorney-General of Newfoundland ; 
Hon. Robert Bond, Colonial Secretary ; Hon. A. W. Harvey, Member of the Legis- 
lative and Executive Councils; and George H. Emerson, Speaker of the House of 
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Imperial Government has called forth their indignation and em- 
phatic protest. 

Those who have followed the discussion of the Newfoundland 
fisheries question in the French press will have observed that the 
contention of the French is for an exclusive right of fishing along 
the west and north-east coasts of the island, namely, from Cape Ray 
to Cape John inclusive. It is in view of this contention that the 
present modus vivendi assumes such an objectionable character. The 
mere temporary concurrent right of four months’ lobster fishing 
amounts to nothing; but it appears to the Colonists that, underly- 
ing that concession, there is an admission of French territorial 
rights, the right to continue to occupy and to erect factories or per- 
manent buildings on that coast, which may seriously embarrass the 
colony in negotiating a settlement of the French Shore difficulty. 

The kernel of this question, from a French point of view, is con- 
tained in a speech reported to have been delivered by M. Flourens, 
late Minister of Foreign Affairs, in the French Chamber of Deputies 
in January last. He was reported to have said :— 


‘«What is in question is not only the injury done to some shipowners and 
fishermen, but the independent right of the French people, already an old one, 
and the protection of the rights of the devoted and patriotic French merchant 
navy. ‘The inhabitants of Newfoundland had at first no right to the fisheries, 
but gradually, under cover of the services rendered to the shipowners and the 
French seamen, they asswmed rights. The strict right of the French Govyern- 
ment is to enforce its right over the lobster fishery.” 


The French press, in supporting this position, base their claims 
of exclusive right of fishing upon the assertion that it was part of 
the ancient sovereignty of France over the island, which she retained 
when ceding the soil to England. A preposterous assertion! France 
never had, and we trust never will have, sovereignty over the island. 
On the other hand, the sovereignty of England dates back to the 
morning of the 24th of June, 1497, when Bonavista Head loomed 
up before the anxious eyes of the old Bristol navigator, John Cabot, 
and he claimed the island for his royal master, Henry VII. Eighty- 
six years after this Sir Humphry Gilbert, under commission, formally 
took possession of the island on behalf of his sovereign, and exacted 
tribute in acknowledgment ef British sovereignty. The sovereignty 
then formally established has never been relinquished. <A perusal 
of the history of the island will prove that the sovereignty of Eng- 
land was acknowledged by France as far back as 1635. Prior to 
that date the French were not permitted to fish off the coast of the 
island; but during that year they obtained permission to do so from 
the British Government, in consideration of the payment of a duty 
of five per cent., or the handing over of five fish to the authorities for 
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every hundred taken from the waters. They continued to pay this 
duty for forty years, or up to 1675, when it was voluntarily relin- 
quished by the British king. It was during that period, while the 
French were paying the British Government for the privilege of 
fishing, that the French built up the settlement or town of Placentia 
and established fishing rooms along the west and north-east coasts 
of Newfoundland. Had the French continuously occupied these up 
to the present time, they might perhaps have been able to set up a 
plausible claim to territorial rights by length of occupancy, but war 
followed upon the period to which we have referred, and a change 
came over the scene, culminating, in 1713, in the Treaty of Utrecht, 
whereby all the settlements in the possession of the French were 
handed over to England. It will be apparent, then, to our readers 
that the claim of French territorial rights over the island, or any 
part thereof, and the exclusive right of fishing on the west and 
north-east coast, based upon ancient sovereignty, has no foundation 
in fact. We now come to a consideration of the treaties, out of the 
interpretation of which all the Newfoundland troubles have arisen. 

By Article XIII. of the Treaty of Utrecht, 1715, it was agreed 
that— 


“The island called Newfoundland, with the adjacent islands, shall, from this 
time forward, belong of right wholly to Britain, and to that end the town and 
fortress of Placentia, and whatever other places in the said island are in the 
possession of the French, shall be yielded and given up within seven months 
from the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty, or sooner if possible, by 
the Most Christian King to those who have a commission from the Queen of 
Great Britain for that purpose. Nor shall the Most Christian King, his heirs 
and successors, or any of their subjects, at any time hereafter lay claim to any 
right to the said island and islands, or to any part of it or them. Moreover, i 
shall not be lawful for the subjects of France to fortify any place in the said 
island of Newfoundland, or to erect any buildings there, besides stages made of 
boards, and huts necessary and usual for drying of fish, or to resort to the said 
island beyond the time necessary for fishing and drying of fish. But it shall 
be allowed to the subjects of France to catch fish, and to dry them on land in 
that part only, and in no other besides that, of the said island of Newfound- 
land, which stretches from the place called Cape Bonavista to the northern 
point of the said island, and from thence running down by the western side, 
reaches as far as the place called Point Riche. But the island called Cape 
Breton, as also all others, both in the mouth of the River St. Lawrence and in 
the gulf of the same name, shall hereafter belong of right to the French, and 
the Most Christian King shall have all manner of liberty to fortify any place or 
places there.” 

The Treaty of Paris of 1763 confirmed these concessions, and the 
Treaty of Versailles of 1783 re-defined the extent of the concurrent 
French fishing rights on the Newfoundland coasts as beginning at 
Cape John, instead of Bonavista, passing to the north and descending 
by the western coast to Cape Ray, and ceded in full right to the 
French the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, with the proviso, 
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however, that “The King of Great Britain, in ceding the islands of 
St. Pierre and Miquelon to France, regards them as ceded for the 
purpose of serving as a real shelter to the French fishermen, and in 
Full confidence that these possessions will not become an object of 
jealousy between the two nations.” Ten years from the date of the 
Treaty of Paris war broke out between the nations, and from 1793 
to 1814 the French were excluded altogether from the fisheries. On 
the 30th of May, 1814, the Definitive Treaty of Peace between 
England and France was signed at Paris, and by the XIII. Article 
of that treaty it was provided that the right of fishing upon the 
coasts of Newfoundland “ shall be replaced upon the footing on which 
it stood in 1792 ”—that is, on the footing it derived under the three 
treaties of Utrecht, Paris, and Versailles. What was that footing? 
The last treaty (Versailles) prior to 1792 stipulated that “ The French 
shall enjoy the fishery right which is assigned to them by the present 
article, as they had the right to enjoy that which was assigned to them by 
the Treaty of Utrecht.’ It willbe remembered that the Treaty of Ver. 
sailles merely changed the locality of the previous right of fishing. 
The conditions contained in the Treaty of Utrecht, namely, that the 
French should only have the right to catch fish and to dry them on 
land, and that the French king, “his heirs and successors, or any 
of their subjects, at any time hereafter shall not lay claim to any 
right to the said island and islands, or to any part of it or them,” 
still remained in full force. It will be observed then that an 
exclusive or sovereign right to any part of the coast was distinctly 
and expressly forbidden, while the French were allowed only a certain 
limited right to catch and dry fish, concurrently with the inha- 
bitants of the island. 

The result of the treaty arrangements with France in respect to 
fishing rights on the Newfoundland coast has been most disastrous 
to the Colony. The French have placed their own interpretation 
upon. the treaties, and use every means to enforce the same. New- 
foundlanders are practically prohibited from participating in the 
fisheries, their property has been taken possession of in some cases, 
and destroyed in others, by the French with impunity. The French 
have placed an interdict upon mining, lumbering, and agriculture, 
and in other ways have retarded the settlement and development of 
the very best portion of the island, alleging that such enterprise 
would lead to an encroachment on the space that they require for 
drying their fish. This interdict is contained in a despatch addressed 
by M. Waddington to the Earl of Rosebery and dated the 21st June, 
1886, and is as follows :— 


‘*The instructions which haye been addressed to the commanders of our 
cruisers are the same as those which the Government of the Republic had 
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already thought it necessary to give in 1883. Our officers are directed to seize 
and confiscate all instruments of fishing belonging to foreigners, resident or other- 
wise, who shall fish on that part of the coast which is reserved for our use. They 
are likewise to protest AGAINST ALL BUILDINGS OR OPERATIONS established or 
attempted by the English on the ‘French shore,’ and to take no account of acts 
emanating from the magistrates whom the Colonial Government may have placed 
there.” 


It will be seen that the French have not hesitated to push their 
pretensions and aggressions to extremes, thus preventing the people 
residing in that part of the island from entering upon any indus- 
try with vigour. Settlers feel that they have no certain tenure 
in the land, and they will not improve it but to a limited extent, 
whilst those who are desirous of becoming settlers, and who would 
invest capital, abstain from so doing for the same reason. This 
assumed authority it is contended shall extend to half a mile from the 
shore inland and over about seven hundred miles of coast, as will be 
seen by the accompanying map. It will require no special reasoning 
to convince our readers that it was never contemplated either by 
the Treaty of Utrecht or by the later declaration of George ITI., that 
nearly one-half the island should continue in a state of perpetual wil- 
derness because a few yards of strand accommodation is required by a 
few French fishing vessels to dry their fish during about three months 
in the year. If such an interpretation is allowed, then the possession 
of a mere easement, a right of fishing, is of far more value than the 
possession of the territory, for the French contend that Newfound- 
landers “ are not to fish upon the coast, are not to take salmon in 
the rivers, are not to till the soil, are not to operate the mines and 
use the harbours for the exportation of minerals or for other pur- 
poses of trade; and that it is only by suffrance that our vessels and 
boats are permitted by the French to be in our own harbours on 
that coast.” 

The absurdity of the French contention will be more apparent 
when we state that but seven French vessels are engaged in the 
fisheries on the “Treaty Shore,” and that the whole amount of 
capital invested in the said fisheries does not exceed £32,000 sterling. 
The French pretend to base their more extravagant demands on the 
declaration of George III. appended to the Treaty of Versailles in 
1783. We believe we are correct in stating that that Declaration 
expired with the treaty of 1783, which was annulled by the war be- 
tween Great Britain and France in 1793. But granting for the sake 
of argument that it is still in force, the invalidity of the French 
claims under that Declaration was placed beyond question by Lord 
Palmerston’s despatch of July 10th, 1838, to Count Sebastiani, the 
French ambassador. Lord Palmerston said :— 
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‘‘T now proceed to answer that part of your Excellency’s note which relates 
to the conflicting opinions that are entertained as to the true interpretation of 
the Declaration annexed to the treaty of September 3, 1783, and in which 
your Excellency urges the British Government to disavow the claim of the 
British subjects to a right of fishing up the coasts in question (Newfoundland), 
concurrent with the rights of the subjects of France. 

‘‘The British Government are not prepared, according to the view which 
they at present take of the matter, to concede the point in question. 

“The right of fishing on the coast of Newfoundland was assigned to French 
subjects by the King of Great Britain in the Treaty of Peace, 1783, to be 
enjoyed by them by the Treaty of Utrecht. 

‘* But the right assigned to French subjects by the Treaty of Utrecht was ‘to 
catch fish and to dry them on land’ within the district described in the said 
treaty, subject to the condition ‘ not to erect any buildings’ upon the island, 
besides stages made of boards, and huts necessary and usual for drying of fish, 
and not to ‘resort to the said island beyond the time necessary for fishing and 
drying fish.’ 

‘*TIn none of the public documents of the British Government ; neither in the 
Act of Parliament of 1788, passed for the express purpose of carrying the 
treaty of 1783 into effect; nor in any subsequent Act of Parliament relating to 
the Newfoundland fishery; nor in any of the instructions issued by the 
Admiralty or the Colonial Office ; nor in any proclamation which has come 
under my view issued by the Governor of Newfoundland or by the British 
Admiral upon the station ; does it appear that the right of French subjects to 
an exclusive fishery, either of codfish, or of fish generally, is specifically recog- 
nised. In addition to the facts above stated, I will observe to your Excellency, in 
conclusion, that if the right conceded to the French by the Declaration of 1783 
had been intended to be exclusive within the prescribed district, the terms used 
for defining such right would assuredly have been more ample and specific than 
they are found to be in that document ; for in no other similar instrument which 
has ever come under the knowledge of the British Government is so important 
a concession as an exclusive privilege of this description accorded in terms so 
loose and indefinite.” 


Although, as Lord Palmerston pointed out in the extracts we have 
quoted, the Treaty of Utrecht and Declaration of 1783 stipulated that 
“the method of carrying on the fishery which at all times has been 
acknowledged shall be the plan upon which the fishery shall be 
carried on there; it shall not be deviated from by either party, the 
French fishermen building only their scaffolds, confining themselves 
to the repairs of their fishing vessels, and not wintering there ;” and 
although no modification of the treaties or Declaration has since 
been made, we to-day find the French actually insisting upon the 
people of Newfoundland being prevented from erecting fishing 
establishments on a portion of their own shores, and destroying 
buildings erected in defiance of their protests, while they are con- 
verting temporary fishing establishments into permanent ones in 
defiance of treaty obligations. We would point to Cap Rouge, Le 
Croc, St. Julien’s, Brig Bay, Ile St. Jean, Castor River, Port au 
Choix, and Red Island, where the French have erected dwelling- 
houses, stores, and wharves in defiance of the clear and distinct 
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stipulations contained in the XIII. Article of the Treaty of Utrecht 
that “Jt shall not be lawful for the subjects of France to erect any 
buildings there (in Newfoundland) besides stages made of boards, and 
huts necessary and usual for drying of fish.” 

Within the last three years the French have erected permanent 
buildings on this coast in the form of lobster factories. There are 
some six or eight French lobster factories now in operation, all of 
which use large iron boilers, fitted with gauges, &c., and are of a 
permanent character. It is this latest innovation, the erection of 
lobster factories, that has brought the “‘ French Shore question ” to an 
issue. France insists that she has not only the right of fishing 
for lobsters, but also that of preparing them on the land for 
sale, and, further, that the continuance of British lobster factories 
on the “ French Shore ” “would strike a very grave blow at the rights 
conceded to France.” 

We contend, on the other hand, that the French have no right to 
take lobsters, much less to erect factories for canning them, The 
privilege given by the Treaty of Utrecht to the subjects of France 
“to catch and to dry fish” does not, we insist, include the right to 
eatch and prepare lobsters. The only buildings allowed by the 
Treaty of Utrecht are limited to “stages made of boards and huts 
necessary and usual for drying of fish.” The Declaration of 1783 
stipulates that the planon which the fishery shall be carried on shall 
not be departed from by either party, “ the French fishers building 
only their scaffolds.” The canning of lobsters is a new industry and 
requires not “stages usual for drying fish,” but factories containing 
large iron boilers and other machinery. 

We have as briefly as possible set before your readers the points at 
present in dispute, and which have necessitated our presence in 
England at this time. It may be well to remark that we came here 
in compliance with the desire of the Colonial Office expressed to Sir 
W. V. Whiteway, Premier of the Colony. We placed the views of 
ourselves and fellow-colonists before the Colonial Office six or seven 
weeks ago, and have not ceased diligently to urge the necessity for 
an early decision on these important matters, but we fear that much 
progress has not been made in negotiating with the French. We 
are not unaware of the difficulties surrounding the question, but we 
submit that these difficulties will not decrease by postponing their 
consideration. We would warn the British public that there is great 
danger of trouble arising if matters are allowed to drift as has been 
the case heretofore. Thousands of our people are leaving Newfound- 
land for the neighbouring Republic owing to lack of employment, 
while the half of the island which is especially rich in mineral, 
timber, and agricultural resources is kept undeveloped in deference 
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to the objections of the French. This condition of things cannot 
continue. The probabilities of a serious conflict between French 
and British fishermen are by no means remote. It will be under. 
stood by the readers of The Fortnightly Review that while British 
residents find themselves in the position of being prevented at any 
time by the French from fishing, farming, timbering, and min- 
ing, forbearance may at any moment cease to be a virtue in the 
interest of family and home. If treaties appear to present obsta- 
cles it is to be remembered that we live in an age of definition 
and that it is time that these obsolete treaties received an interpre. 
tation compatible with the dignity of Great Britain and the 
prosperity of her oldest colony. What we require is that the 
question of the Newfoundland fisheries and the rights of Newfound. 
landers shall be set at rest once and for ever on the principle of 
the inviolability of British soil and the independence of British 
subjects on that soil. 

We have abstained from using arguments in sustentation of the 
position claimed on the part of Newfoundland, leaving it to the British 
public to draw their own conclusions from a simple statement of 
facts. Neither have we referred to the continuous violation by the 
French of those conditions upon a fulfilment vf which they alone 
have the right to occupy the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon. 
This may form the subject of another paper. 

Witiiam V. Wuiteway. 
Rosert Bonn. 

A. W. Harvey. 
Grorce H. Emerson. 
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HUMAN SELECTION. 


In one of my latest conversations with Darwin he expressed himself 
very gloomily on the future of humanity, on the ground that in our 
modern civilisation natural selection had no play, and the fittest did 
not survive. Those who succeed in the race for wealth are by no 
means the best or the most intelligent, and it is notorious that our 
population is more largely renewed in each generation from the 
lower than from the middle and upper classes. As a recent Ameri- 
can writer well puts it, “ We behold the melancholy spectacle of the 
renewal of the great mass of society from the lowest classes, the 
highest classes to a great extent either not marrying or not having 
children. The floating population is always the scum, and yet the 
stream of life is largely renewed from this source. Such a state of 
affairs, sufficiently dangerous in any society, is simply suicidal in 
the democratic civilisation of our day.’ 

That the check to progress here indicated is a real one few will 
deny, and the problem is evidently felt to be one of vital importance, 
since it has attracted the attention of some of our most thoughtful 
writers, and has quite recently furnished the theme for a perfect 
flood of articles in our best periodicals. I propose here to consider 
very briefly the various suggestions made by these writers; and 
afterwards shall endeavour to show that when the course of social 
evolution shall have led to a more rational organization of society, 
the problem will receive its final solution by the action of physiolo- 
gical and social agencies, and in perfect harmony with the highest 
interests of humanity. 

Before discussing the question itself it will be well to consider 
whether there are in fact any other agencies than some form of 
selection to be relied on. It has been generally accepted hitherto 
that such beneficial influences as education, hygiene, and social 
refinement had a cumulative action, and would of themselves lead to 
a steady improvement of all civilised races. This view rested on the 
belief that whatever improvement was effected in individuals was 
transmitted to their progeny, and that it would be thus possible to 
effect a continuous advauce in physical, moral, and intellectual] 
qualities without any selection of the better or elimination of the 
inferior types. But of late years grave doubts have been thrown on 
this view, owing chiefly to the researches of Galton and Weismann 
as to the fundamental causes to which heredity is due. The balance 
of opinion amongst physiologists now seems to be against the here- 


(1) Hiram M. Stanley in the Arena for June, 1890. 
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dity of any qualities acquired by the individual after birth, in which 
case the question we are discussing will be much simplified, since 
we shall be limited to some form of selection as the only possible 
means of improving the race. 

In order to make the difference between the two theories clear to 
those who may not have followed the recent discussions on the 
subject an illustration may be useful. Let us suppose two persons, 
each striving to produce two distinct types of horse—the cart-horse 
and the racer—from the wild prairie horses of America, and that 
one of them believes in the influence of food and training, the other 
in selection. Each has a lot of a hundred horses to begin with, as 
nearly as possible alike in quality. The one who trusts to selection 
at once divides his horses into two lots, the one stronger and heavier, 
the other lighter and more active, and, breeding from these, con- 
tinually selects, for the parents of the succeeding generation, those 
which most nearly approach the two types required. In this way 
it is perfectly certain that in a comparatively short period—thirty or 
forty years perhaps—he would be able to produce two very distinct 
forms, the one a very fair racehorse, the other an equally good 
specimen of a cart-horse; and he could do this without subjecting 
the two strains to any difference of food or training, since it /s by 
selection alone that our various breeds of domestic animals have in 
‘most cases been produced. 

On the other hand, the person who undertook to produce similar 
results by food and training alone, without allowing selection to have 
any part in the process, would have to act in a very different manner. 
He would first divide his horses into two lots as nearly as possible iden- 
tical in all points, and thereafter subject the one lot to daily exercise in 
drawing loads at a slow pace, the other lot to equally constant exer- 
cise in running, and he might also supply them with different kinds 
of food if he thought it calculated to aid in producing the required 
effect. In each successive generation he must make no selection of 
the swiftest or the strongest, but must either keep the whole pro- 
geny of each lot, or carefully choose an average sample of each to be 
again subjected to the same discipline. It is quite certain that the 
very different kinds of exercise would have some effect on the indi- 
viduals so trained, enlarging and strengthening a different set of 
muscles in each, and if this effect were transmitted to the offspring 
then there ought to be in this case also a steady advance towards the 
racer and the cart-horse type. Such an experiment, however, has 
never been tried, and we cannot therefore say positively what would 
be the result ; but those who accept the theory of the non-heredity 
of acquired characters would predict with confidence that after thirty 
or forty generations of training without selection, the last two lots 
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of colts would have made little or no advance towards the two types 
required but would be practically indistinguishable. 

It is exceedingly difficult to find any actual cases to illustrate this 
point, since either natural or artificial selection has almost always 
been present. The apparent effects of disuse in causing the diminu- 
tion of certain organs, such as the reduced wings of some birds in 
oceanic islands and the very small or aborted eyes of some of the 
animals inhabiting extensive caverns, can be as well explained by 
the withdrawal of the cumulative agency of natural selection and by 
economy of growth, as by the direct effects of disuse. The following 
facts, however, seem to show that special skill derived from practice, 
when continued for several generations, is not inherited, and does 
not therefore tend to increase. The wonderful skill of most of the 
North American Indians in following a trail by indications quite 
imperceptible to the ordinary European has been dwelt upon by 
many writers, but it is now admitted that the white trappers equal 
and often excel them, though these trappers have in almost every case 
acquired their skill in a comparatively short period, without any of 
the inherited experience which might belong to the Indian. Again, 
for many generations a considerable portion of the male population 
of Switzerland have practised rifle-shooting as a national sport, yet 
in international contests they show no marked superiority over our 
riflemen, who are, in a large proportion, the sons of men who never 
handled a gun. Another case is afforded by the upper classes of 
this country who for many generations have been educated at the 
universities, and have had their classical and mathematical abilities 
developed to the fullest extent by rivalry for honours. Yet now, 
that for some years these institutions have been opened to dissenters 
whose parents ‘usually for many generations have had no such train- 
ing, it is found that these dissenters carry off their full share or even 
more than their share of honours. We thus see that the theory of 
the non-heredity of acquired characters, whether physical or mental, 
is supported by a considerable number of facts, while few if any are 
directly opposed to it. We therefore propose to neglect the influence 
of education and habit as possible factors in the improvement of our 
race, and to confine our argument entirely to the possibility of 
improvement by some form of selection.! 

Among the modern writers who have dealt with this question the 
opinions of Mr. Galton are entitled to be first considered, because he 
has studied the whole subject of human faculty in the most thorough 
manner, and has perhaps thrown more light upon it than any other 
writer. The method of selection by which he has suggested that 


(1) Those who desire more information on this subject should read Weismann’s 
‘* Essays on Heredity.’’ 
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our race may be improved is to be brought into action by means of 
a system of marks for family merit, both as to health, intellect, and 
morals, those individuals who stand high in these respects being 
encouraged to marry early by state endowments sufficient to enable 
the young couples to make a start in life. Of all the proposals that 
have been made tending to the systematic improvement of our race, 
this is one of the least objectionable, but it is also I fear among the 
least effective. Its tendency would undoubtedly be to increase the 
number and to raise the standard of our highest and best men, but 
it would at the same time leave the bulk of the population unaffected, 
and would but slightly diminish the rate at which the lower types 
tend to supplant or to take the place of the higher. What we want is, 
not a higher standard of perfection in the few but a higher average, 
and this can best be produced by the elimination of the lowest of all 
and a free intermingling of the rest. 

Something of this kind is proposed by Mr. Hiram M. Stanley in 
his article on “ Our Civilisation and the Marriage Problem,” already 
referred to. This writer believes that civilisations perish because, 
as wealth and art increase, corruption creeps in, and the new gene- 
rations fail in the work of progress because the renewal of indivi- 
duals is left chiefly to the unfit. The two great factors which 
secure perfection in each animal race—sexual selection by which the 
fit are born, and natural selection by which the fittest survive—both 
fail in the case of mankind, among whom are hosts of individuals 
which in any other class of beings would never have been born, or, 
if born would never survive. He argues that, unless some effective 
measures are soon adopted and strictly enforced, our case will be 
irremediable ; and, since natural selection fails so largely, recourse 
must be had to artificial selection. ‘ The drunkard, the criminal, the 
diseased, the morally weak should never come into society, Not 
reform but prevention should be the cry.” The method by which 
this is proposed to be done is hinted at in the following passages: 
“In the true golden age, which lies not behind but before us, the 
privilege of parentage will be esteemed an honour for the compara- 
tively few, and no child will be born who is not only sound in body 
and mind, but also above the average as to patural ability and 
moral force,’’—and again—‘ The most important matter in society, 
the inherent quality of the members which compose it, should be 
regulated by trained specialists.” 

Of this proposal and all of the same character we may say, that 
nothing can possibly be more objectionable, even if we admit that 
they might be effectual in securing the object aimed at, But even 
this is more than doubtful ; and it is quite certain that any such 
interference with personal freedom in matters so deeply affecting 
individual happiness will never be adopted by the majority of any 
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nation, or if adopted would never be submitted to by the minority 
without a life-and-death struggle. 

Another popular writer of the greatest ability and originality, who 
has recently given us his solution of the problem, is Mr. Grant Allen. 
His suggestion is in some respects the very reverse of the last, yet 
it is, if possible, even more objectionable. Instead of any interfer- 
ence with personal freedom he proposes the entire abolition of 
legal restrictions as to marriage, which is to be a free contract to 
last only so long as either party desires. This alone, however, would 
have no effect on race-improvement, except probably a prejudicial 
one. The essential part of his method is, that girls should be taught 
both by direct education and by the influence of public opinion, that 
the duty of all healthy and intellectual women is to be the mothers 
of as many and as perfect children as possible. For this purpose 
they are recommended to choose as temporary husbands the finest, 
healthiest, and most intellectual men, thus ensuring a variety of 
combinations of parental qualities which would lead to the production 
of offspring of the highest possible character and to the continual 
advancement of the race.' 

I think I have fairly summarized the essence of Mr. Grant Allen’s 
proposal, which, though enforced with all his literary skill and 
piquancy of illustration, can, in my opinion, only be fitly described 
by the term already applied to it by one of his reviewers, “ detest- 
able.” It purports to be advanced in the interests of the children 
and of the race; but it would necessarily impair that family life and 
parental affection which are the prime essentials to the well-being of 
children ; while, though it need not necessarily produce, it would 
certainly favour, the increase of pure sensualism, the most degrading 
and most fatal of all the qualities that tend to the deterioration of 
races and the downfall of nations. One of the modern American 
advocates of greater liberty of divorce, in the interest of marriage 
itself, thus admirably summarises the essential characteristics and 
purport of true marriage. “In a true relation, the chief object is 
the loving companionship of man and woman, their capacity for 
mutual help and happiness, and for the development of all that is 
noblest in each other. The second object is the building up a home 
and family, a place of rest, peace, security, in which child-life can 
bud and blossom like flowers in the sunshine.’’? For such rest, 
peace, and security, permanence is essential. This permanence need 
not be attained by rigid law, but by the influence of public opinion, 
and, more surely still, by those deep-seated feelings and emotions 
which, under favourable conditions, render the marriage tie stronger 

(1) See ‘‘The Girl of the Future”’ in The Universal Review, May, 1890, and a pre- 
vious article entitled, ‘‘ Plain Words on the Woman Question,’’ in The Fortnightly 


Review, October, 1889. 
(2) Elizabeth Cady Stanton in the Arena, April, 1890. 
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and its influence more beneficial the longer it endures. To me it 
appears that no system of the relations of men and women could be 
more fatal to the happiness of individuals, the well-being of children, 
or the advancement of the race, than that proposed by Mr. Grant 


Allen. 


Before proceeding further with the main question it is necessary 
to point out that, besides the special objections to each of the pro- 
posals here noticed, there is a general and fundamental objection. 
They all attempt to deal at once, and by direct legislative enact- 
ment, with the most important and most vital of all human relations, 
regardless of the fact that our present phase of social development 
is not only extremely imperfect but vicious and rotten at the core. 
How can it be possible to determine and settle the relations of 
women to men which shall be best alike for individuals and for the 
race, in a society in which a very large proportion of women are 
obliged to work long hours daily for the barest subsistence, while 
another large proportion are forced into more or less uncongenial 
marriages as the only means of securing some amount of personal 
independence or physical well-being. Let any one consider, on the 
one hand, the lives of the wealthy as portrayed in the society news- 
papers and even in the advertisements of such papers as Zhe Field 
and The Queen, with their endless round of pleasure and luxury, 
their almost inconceivable wastefulness and extravagance, indicated 
by the cost of female dress and such facts as the expenditure of a 
thousand pounds on the flowers for a single entertainment ; and, on 
the other hand, the terrible condition of millions of workers—men, 
women, and children—as detailed in the Report of the Lords Commis- 
sion on Sweating, on absolutely incontestable evidence, and the still 
more awful condition of those who seek work of any kind in vain 
and, seeing their children slowly dying of starvation, are driven in 
utter helplessness and despair to murder and suicide. Can any 
thoughtful person admit for a moment that, in a society so consti- 
tuted that these overwhelming contrasts of luxury and privation 
are looked upon as necessities, and are treated by the Legislature as 
matters with which it has practically nothing to do, there is the 
smallest probability that we can deal successfully with such tremen- 
dous social problems as those which involve the marriage tie and the 
family relation as a means of promoting the physical and moral 
advancement of the race? What a mockery to still further whiten 


the sepulchre of modern society, in which is hidden “all manner of 


corruption,” 


of the race ! 


with schemes for the moral and physical advancement 


It is my firm conviction, for reasons which I shall state presently, 
that, when we have cleansed the Augean stable of our existing social 
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organization, and have made such arrangements that a// shall con- 
tribute their share of either physical or mental labour, and that all 
workers shall reap the /fu// reward of their work, the future of the 
race will be ensured by those laws of human development that have 
led to the slow but continuous advance in the higher qualities of 
human nature. When men and women are alike free to follow their 
best impulses ; when idleness and vicious or useless luxury on the one 
hand, oppressive labour and starvation on the other, are alike unknown; 
when all receive the best and most thorough education that the state 
of civilisation and knowledge at the time will admit; when the 
standard of public opinion is set by the wisest and the best, and that 
standard is systematically inculcated on the young; then we shall 
find that a system of selection will come spontaneously into action 
which will steadily tend to eliminate the lower and more degraded 
types of man, and thus continuously raise the average standard of the 
race. I therefore strongly protest against any attempt to deal with 
this great question by legal enactments, or by endeavouring to 
modify public opinion as to the beneficial character of monogamy 
and permanence in marriage. That the existing popular opinion is 
the true one is well and briefly shown by Miss Chapman in a recent 
number of Lippincott’s Magazine ; and as her statement of the case 
expresses my own views, and will, I think, be approved by most 
thinkers on the subject, I here give it. 

“1, Nature plainly indicates permanent marriage as the true human relation. 
The young of the human pair need parental care and supervision for a great 
number of years. 

“2. Instinct is strongly on the side of indissoluble marriage. In proportion 
as men leaye brutedom behind and enter into the fulness of their human 
heritage, they will cease to tolerate the idea of two or more living partners. 

3, History shows conclusively that where divorce has been easy, licentious- 
ness, disorder, and often complete anarchy have prevailed. The history of 
civilisation is the history of advance in monogamy, of the fidelity of one man 
to one woman, and one woman to one man. 

“4, Science tells the same tale. Physiology and Hygiene point to temper- 
ance, not riot. Sociology shows how man, in spite of himself, is ever striving, 
through lower forms, upward, to the monogamic relation. 

"5, Experience demonstrates to every one of us, individually, the superiority 
of the indissoluble marriage. We know that, speaking broadly, marriages 
turn out well or ill in proportion as husband and wife are—let me not say 
loving—but loyal, sinking differences and even grievances for the sake of 
children and for the sake of example.” 

We have now to consider what would be the probable effect of a 
condition of social advancement, the essential characteristics of which 
have been already hinted at, on the two great problems—the increase 
of population, and the continuous improvement of the race by some 
form of selection which we have reason to believe is the only method 
available. In order to make this clear, however, and in order that 
we may fully realise the forces that would come into play in a just 
and rational state of society, such as may certainly be realised in the 
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not distant future, it will be necessary to have a clear conception of 
its main characteristics. For this purpose, and without committing 
myself in any way to an approval of all the details of his scheme, | 
shall make use of Mr. Bellamy’s clear and forcible picture of the 
society of the future, as he supposes it may exist in America in little 
more than a century hence.’ 

The essential principle on which society is supposed to be founded 
is that of a great family. As in a well-regulated modern family 
the elders, those who have experience of the labours, the duties, and 
the responsibilities of life, determine the general mode of living and 
working, with the fullest consideration for the convenience and real 
well-being of the younger members, and with a recognition of their 
essential independence. As in a family, the same comforts and 
enjoyments are secured to all, and the very idea of making any 
difference in this respect to those who from mental or physical 
disability are unable to do so much as others, never occurs to anyone, 
since it is opposed to the essential principles on which a true society 
is held to rest. As regards education all have the same advantages, 
and all receive the fullest and best training, both intellectual and 
physical; every one is encouraged to follow out those studies or 
pursuits for which they are best fitted, or for which they exhibit 
the strongest inclination. This education, the complete and thorough 
training for a life of usefulness and enjoyment, continues in both 
sexes till the age of twenty-one (or thereabouts) when all alike, men 
and women, take their place in the ranks of the industrial army 
in which they serve for three years. During the latter years of 
their education, and during the succeeding three years of industrial 
service, every opportunity is given them to see and understand every 
kind of work that is carried on by the community, so that at the 
end of the term of probation they can choose what department of 
the public service they prefer to enter. As every one—men, women, 
and children alike—receive the same amount of public credit—their 
equal share of the products of the labour of the community, the 
attractiveness of various pursuits is equalized by differences in the 
hours of labour, in holidays, or in special privileges attached to the 
more disagreeable kinds of necessary work, and these are so modified 
from time to time that the volunteers for every occupation are 
always about equal to its requirements. The only other essential 
feature that it is necessary to notice for our present purpose is the 
system of grades, by which good conduct, industry, and intelligence 
in every department of industry and occupation are fully recognised, 
and lead to appointments as overseers, superintendents, or general 
managers, and ultimately to the highest offices of the state. Every 
one of these grades and appointments is made public; and as they 
constitute the only honours and the only differences of rank, with 


(1) Looking Backward. See especially chapters vii., ix., xii., and xxv. 
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corresponding insignia and privileges, in an otherwise equal body 
of citizens, they are highly esteemed and serve as ample inducements 
to industry and zeal in the public service. 

At first sight it may appear that in any state of society whose 
essential features were at all like those here briefly outlined, all the 
usual restraints to early marriage as they now exist would be 
removed, and that a rate of increase of the population unexampled 
in any previous era would be the result, leading in a few generations 
toa difficulty in obtaining subsistence, which Malthus has shown to 
be the inevitable result of the normal rate of increase of mankind 
when all the positive as well as the preventive checks are removed. 
As the positive checks—which may be briefly summarised as war, 
pestilence, and famine—are supposed to be non-existent, what, it 
may be asked, are the preventive checks which are suggested as 
being capable of reducing the rate of increase within manageable 
limits? This very reasonable question I will now endeavour to 
answer. 

The first and most important of the checks upon a too rapid increase 
of population will be the comparatively late average period of 
marriage, which will be the natural result of the very conditions of 
society, and will besides be inculcated during the period of educa- 
tion, and still further enforced by public opinion. As the period of 
systematic education is supposed to extend to the age of twenty-one, 
up to which time both the mental and physical powers will be 
trained and exercised to their fullest capacity, the idea of marriage 
during this period will rarely be entertained. During the last year 
of education, however, the subject of marriage will be dwelt upon, 
in its bearing on individual happiness and on social well-being, in 
relation to the welfare of the next generation and to the continuous 
development of the race. The most careful and deliberate choice of 
: partners for life will be inculcated as the highest social duty ; while 
: the young women will be so trained as to look with scorn and loath- 
ing on all men who in any way wilfully fail in their duty to society 
—on idlers and malingerers, on drunkards and liars, on the selfish, 
the cruel, or the vicious. They will be taught that the happiness of 


their whole lives will depend on the care and deliberation with which 
they choose their husbands, and they will be urged to accept no 
suitor till he has proved himself to be worthy of respect by the place 
: he holds and the character he bears among his fellow-labourers in 
- =| the public service. 
» i Under social conditions which render every woman absolutely 
l independent, so far as the necessaries and comforts of existence are 
y concerned, surrounded by the charms of family life and the pleasures 
y of society, which will be far greater than anything we now realise 
h when all possess the refinements derived from the best possible 

education, and all are relieved from sordid cares and the struggle 
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for mere existence, is it not in the highest degree probable that 
marriage will rarely take place till the woman has had three or 
four years’ experience of the world after leaving college—that is, 
till the age of 25, while it will very frequently be delayed till 
30 or upwards? Now Mr. Galton has shown, from the best 
statistics available, that if we compare women married at 20 
with those married at 29, the proportionate fertility is about as 
8 to 5. But this difference, large as it is, only represents a 
portion of the effect on the rate of increase of population 
caused by a delay in the average period of marriage. For when 
the age of marriage is delayed the time between successive genera- 
tions is correspondingly lengthened; while a still further effect is 
produced by the fact that the greater the average age of marriage 
the fewer generations are alive at the same time, and it is the com- 
bined effect of these three factors that determines the actual rate of 
increase of the population.’ 

But there is yet another factor tending to check the increase of 
population that would come into play in a society such as we have 
been considering. In a remarkable essay on the Theory of Popula- 
tion Herbert Spencer has shown, by an elaborate discussion of the 
phenomena presented by the whole animal kingdom, that the main- 
tenance of the individual and the propagation of the race vary 
inversely, those species and groups which have the shortest and 
most uncertain lives producing the greatest number of offspring; in 
other words, individuation and reproduction are antagonistic. But 
individuation depends almost entirely on the development and 
specialisation of the nervous system, through which, not only are the 
several activities and co-ordinations of the various organs carried on, 
but all advance in instinct, emotion, and intellect is rendered pos- 
sible. The actual rate of increase in man has been determined by 
the necessities of the savage state, in which, as in most animal 
species, it has usually been only just sufficient to maintain a limited 
average population. But with civilisation the average duration of 
life increases, and the possible increase of population under favour- 
able conditions becomes very great, because fertility is greater than 
is needed under the new conditions. The advance in civilisation as 
regards the preservation of life has in recent times become so rapid, 
and the increased development of the nervous system has been 
limited to so small a portion of the whole population, that no general 
diminution in fertility has yet occurred. That the facts do, how- 
ever, accord with the theory is indicated by the common observati(n 
that highly intellectual parents do not as a rule have large families, 
while the most rapid increase occurs in those classes which are 
engaged in the simpler kinds of manual labour. But in a state of 


(1) See Inquiries into Human Faculty and Its Development, p. 321; and Hereditary 
Genius, p. 353. 
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society in which all have their higher faculties fully cultivated and 
fully exercised throughout life, a slight general diminution of 
fertility would at once arise, and this diminution, added to that 
caused by the later average period of marriage, would at once bring 
the rate of increase of population within manageable limits. The 
same general principle enables us to look forward to that distant 
future when the world will be fully peopled, in perfect confidence 
that an equilibrium between the birth and death rates will then be 
brought about by a combination of physical and social agencies, and 
the bugbear of over-population become finally extinct.’ 


There now only remains for consideration the means by which, in 
such a society, a continuous improvement of the race could be 
brought about, on the assumption that for this purpose education is 
powerless as a direct agency, since its effects are not hereditary, and 
that some form of selection is an absolute necessity. This improve- 
ment I believe will certainly be effected through the agency of 
female choice in marriage. Let us, therefore, consider how this 
would probably act. 

It will be generally admitted that, although many women now 
remain unmarried from necessity rather than from choice, there are 
always a considerable number who feel no strong inclination to 
marriage, and who accept husbands to secure a subsistence or a home 
of their own rather than from personal affection or sexual emotion. 
In a society in which women were all pecuniarily independent, were 
all fully occupied with public duties and intellectual or social enjoy- 
ments, and had nothing to gain by marriage as regards material well- 
being, we may be sure that the number of the unmarried from choice 
would largely increase. It would probably come to be considered a 
degradation for any woman to marry a man she could not both love 
and esteem, and this feeling would supply ample reasons for either 
abstaining from marriage altogether or delaying it till a worthy and 
sympathetic husband was encountered. In man, on the other hand, 
the passion of love is more general, and usually stronger; and as in 
such a society as is here postulated there would be no way of grati- 
fying this passion but by marriage, almost every woman would receive 
offers, and thus a powerful selective agency would rest with the 
female sex. Under the system of education and of public opinion 
here suggested there can be no doubt how this selection would be 
exercised, The idle and the selfish would be almost universally 
rejected. The diseased or the weak in intellect would also usually 
remain unmarried; while those who exhibited any tendency to 
insanity or to hereditary disease, or who possessed any congenital 
deformity would in hardly any case find partners, because it would 

(1) A Theoryzof Population deduced from the General Law of Animal Fertility. Repub- 


lished from the ]i’estminster Review for April, 1852. 
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be considered an offence against society to be the means of perpetuat- 
ing such diseases or imperfections. 

We must also take into account a special factor hitherto, I believe, 
unnoticed in this connection, that would in all probability intensify 
the selection thus exercised. It is well known that females are 
largely in excess of males in our existing population, and this fact, if 
it were a necessary and permanent one, would tend to weaken the 
selective agency of women, as it undoubtedly does now. But there 
is good reason to believe that it will not be a permanent feature of 
our population. The births always give a larger proportion of 
males than females, varying from 34 to 4 per cent. But boys die so 
much more rapidly than girls that when we include all under the 
age of five the numbers are nearly equal. For the next five years 
the mortality is nearly the same in both sexes; then that of females 
preponderates up to 30 years of age, then up to 60 that of men 
is the larger, while for the rest of life female mortality is again 
greatest. The general result is that at the ages of most frequent 
marriage—from 20 to 35—females are between 8 and 9 per cent. in 
excess of males. But during the ages from 5 to 35 we find a wonder- 
ful excess of male deaths from two preventible causes—“ accident ” 
and “violence.” For the year 1888 the deaths from these causes in 
England and Wales was as follows :— 

Males (6 to 35 years) 4,158. 
Females (5 to 35 years) 1,100. ! 

Here we have an excess of male over female deaths in one year of 
3,058, all between the ages of 5 and 35, a very large portion of 
which is no doubt due to the greater risks run by-men and boys in 
various industrial occupations. In a state of society in which the 
bulk of the population were engaged in industrial work it is quite 
certain that almost all these deaths would be prevented, and thus 
bring the male population more nearly to an equality with the 
female. But there are also many unhealthy employments in which 
men are exclusively engaged, such as the grinders of Sheffield, the 
white-lead manufacturers, and many others; and many more men 
have their lives shortened by labour in unventilated workshops, to 
say nothing of the loss of life in war. When the lives of all its 
citizens are accounted of equal value to the community, no one will 
be allowed to suffer from such preventible causes as these; and this 
will still further reduce the mortality 


of men as compared with 
that of women. On the whole, then, it 


seems highly probable that 
in the society of the future the superior numbers of males at birth 
will be maintained throughout life, or, at all events, during what 
may be termed the marriageable period. This will greatly increase 
the influence of women in the improvement of the race. Being a 
minority they will be more sought after, and will have a real choice 


(1) Annual Report of the Registrar General, 1888, pp. 106-7. 
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jn marriage, which is rarely the case now. This actual minority 
being further increased by those who, from the various causes 
already referred to, abstain from marriage, will cause considerable 
numbers of men to remain permanently unmarried, and as these will 
consist very largely, if not almost wholly, of those who are the least 
perfectly developed either mentally or physically, the constant 
advance of the race in every good quality will be ensured. 

This method of improvement by elimination of the worst has 
many advantages over that of securing the early marriages of the 
best. In the first place it is the direct instead of the indirect way, 
for it ismore important and more beneficial to society to improve the 
average of its members by getting rid of the lowest types than by 
raising the highest a little higher. Exceptionally great and good 
men are always produced in sufficient numbers, and have always 
been so produced in every phase of civilisation. We do not need 
more of these so much as we need less of the weak and the bad. This 
weeding-out system has been the method of natural selection, by 
which the animal and vegetable worlds have been improved and de- 
veloped. ‘The survival of the tittest is really the extinction of the 
unfit. In nature this occurs perpetually on an enormous scale, 
because, owing to the rapid increase of most organisms, the unfit 
which are yearly destroyed form a large proportion of those that are 
born. Under our hitherto imperfect civilisation this wholesome process 
has been checked as regards mankind; but the check has been the 
result of the development of the higher attributes of our nature. 
Humanity—the essentially Auman emotion—has caused us to save 
the lives of the weak and suffering, of the maimed or imperfect in 
mind or body. This has to some extent been antagonistic to physi- 
cal and even intellectual race-improvement ; but it has improved us 
morally by the continuous development of the characteristic and 
crowning grace of our human, as distinguished from our animal, 
nature. 

In the society of the future this defect will be remedied, not by 
any diminution of our humanity, but by encouraging the activity of 
a still higher human characteristic—admiration of all that is beautiful 
and kindly and self-sacrificing, repugnance to all that is selfish, base, 
or cruel. When we allow ourselves to be guided by reason, justice, 
and public spirit in our dealings with our fellow-men, and determine 
to abolish poverty by recognising the equal rights of all the citizens 
of our common land to an equal share of the wealth which all combine 
to produce,—when we have thus solved the lesser problem of a 
rational social organisation adapted to secure the equal well-being of 
all, then we may safely leave the far greater and deeper problem of 
the improvement of the race to the cultivated minds and pure 
instincts of the Women of the Future. 

AurreD R. WALLACE. 
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GOETHE'S LAST DAYS. 
WITH A DOCUMENT HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED. 


An eminent French critic has lately taken upon himself to rebuke 
the passion for unpublished documents—valuable or valueless— 
which is a disease of the present time, /« fureur, as he terms it, 
Vinédit. With much that M. Brunetiére has said persons who care 
more for literature than for trivialities of pseudo-scholarship are likely 
to agree. But I do not think that I shall be expected to offer an 
apology for printing for the first time a record of the circumstances 
attending the death of the most illustrious writer of Germany which 
has come into riy hands, and which, though it adds little to the 
knowledge we had previously possessed, has the interest of being a 
contemporary document written in English by an honest and intel- 
ligent man, having good opportunities for acquiring information. 
The writer, Dr. Wilhelm Weissenborn, was thirty-three years of 
age at the date of Goethe’s death. He held for a time the position 
of Gymnasial-lehrer and afterwards Gymnasial-Professor at Eisenach. 
For several years, from 1821 onwards, he lived in Weimar, “ wher 
he worked,” I am told, ‘at the Landes-Industrie Comptoir.” “He 
has the merit,” writes Goethe’s biographer, Diintzer, in a letter to 
my friend, Mr. Lyster, the translator of Diintzer’s Life of Goethe, 
“of being the author of an excellent Latin grammar for schools 
(1838) and the editor of an important school edition of Livy in six 
volumes. From 1838 to 1842 I had a correspondence with the 
admirable (tiichtigen) man on the Latin Grammar, but we never 
came to speak of Goethe.”’ It is evident from letters of Weissen- 
born, which are in my possession, that he gave lessons to the occa- 
sional English residents in Weimar who desired to learn German. 
The friend to whom the letters are addressed had been one of these 
pupils, and in 1832 was an attaché to the English legation at Berlin. 
Possibly the future author of Vanity Fair, and of Fitz-Boodle’s Confes- 
sions was another pupil. ‘I look into your last letter,’ writes Weissen- 
born (May 1, 1833), “and find to my utter contrition that you want 
to know little Thackeray’s direction at Paris. If he have the organ 
of adhesiveness sufficiently developed for the occasion to keep him 
at the same house in the same city till now, he is still drawing both 
breath and caricatures at the Hétel Lille, in Rue Richelieu. He 
wrote to me that he intended to stay at Paris for the winter. Now 
there’s no knowing when that season ends, but I believe the other 
one has not begun yet. If you should write to him, remember me 
kindly to this old friend of ours. I remember now that I have given 
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you the same direction already about the latter end of October last 
year.” 

* Weissenborn’s interest in literature and in Goethe as a great poet 
was real and intelligent ; the manuscript poems of his own contained 
in his letters are not without merit: but he had unfortunately 
allowed himself to be prejudiced against Goethe as a man, and he 
never sought that personal acquaintance which would probably have 
caused his suspicions and alienation to vanish as morning ground- 
mists disappear before the summer sun. Of Goethe’s private cha- 
racter he thought unfavourably ; Gocthe’s teaching he looked upon 
as a dangerously subtle form of Epicureanism; but Weissenborn 
honoured Goethe's genius, and was a manly and open antagonist. 
“Have you read the Second Part of Faust ?” he asks. “It is a very 
curious production, and though many may think of Horace’s— 

‘Desinat in piscem mulier formosa superne ’— 


I think we must be grateful for having the worldly Gospel of the 
Germans complete. It abounds in splendid wit and invention, and 
the language is music throughout ; the Sirens sing quite in character. 
I find that the o/d/ women are particularly incensed against it, because 
many of them find their own portraits too well drawn to be mis- 
taken in the Lami« and Empus, and there are even men who think 
it rather too gross that the devil’s attention is withdrawn from his 
prey (Faust’s soul) by the well-formed limbs of the angels. I 
believe nobody ought to drink spirits unless he has got a stomach 
that will stand them; and though I be still of opinion that Goethe 
has sown in the hearts of men more weeds than the present genera- 
tion is able to destroy by the knowledge he has put in their heads, 
yet I trust the good will, in the progress of time, far outweigh the 
evil, and in despite of my own insignificancy I am sometimes pain- 
fully remembered of Goethe’s words :— 
‘Was raucherst Du nun Deinen Todten 
Hiittst Du’s ihm so im Leben geboten !’ 
But I am sure I have his forgiveness.” ' 

With these notes and explanations the reader will be able to place 
the following letter aright among Goethe documents and assign 
their true value to the opinions which it expresses. 

“My DEAR —, 

‘*Géthe became ill of his iast disease on the 16th of this month; it was 
a catarrhal feyer, which, however, yielded to the proper medicines so soon that 
in the evening of the 17th he declared to Mr. Vogel? his willingness to begin 
again next day his wonted occupations. Already his friends thought that all 
danger was over, when on the night between the 19th and 20th he was seized 





(1) I owe some of my information respecting Weissenborn to inquiries kindly made 
on my behalf of Dr. von Scheffler by Sir W. W. Hunter. 


(2) Goethe’s physician. 
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with a violent rigor that lasted for ten hours, attended with severe pains in tho 
abdomen. When Vogel arrived he administered remedies that effected 
reaction, evinced by profuse perspiration, but not sufficient for removing al] 
the bad symptoms. From this time the illness took a dangerous character, 
though the patient did not suffer much. On the 21st, in the morning, there 
could already be perceived symptoms of approaching dissolution ; his limbs 
began to become cold, the expression of his countenance was less lively, and 
the features altered, in consequence of paralysis of the lungs, as the physician 
stated. The night between the 21st and 22nd was passed partly in slumber, 
but life was fast drawing to its close. In the morning between seven and 
eight he walked (since he sat during the whole illness in his armchair) to the 
adjoining room, where he bid his grandchildren be cheerful, since he felt much 
better, and hoped to pass a very pleasant summer. He then walked back, 
supported by two friends as formerly, and sat with a hurried respiration and 
in a state approaching to stupor, from which he would recover now and then 
and talk more or less coherently ; his words indicated that he felt no pain. 
For instance, he wanted the curtains to be removed from the windows; he 
asked the servant to bring him a letter-cover for despatching a letter that was 
not written; he wanted to read Salyandy’s newest publication.’ About an 
hour and a half before his death he bid his daughter-in-law go out of the 
room, and asked his servant how much money he had made with the manu- 
scripts he had stolen from him; and after a pause said, ‘ You have certainly 
not stolen them in order to make presents.’ In the last hour of his life he 
was continually writing with his forefinger on his thigh, viz., characters that 
seemed to be his signature, as he began always with the letter W (Wolfgang 
Géthe). By eleven o’clock almost all movement stopped; he reclined on his 
armchair, and expired [at] a quarter-past eleven, without other agonies but those 
occasioned by a few struggles against suffocation. Madame de Gothe has told 
a friend that he died whilst holding her hand in his, leaning with his face on 
her bosom, and looking steadfastly at her, so that she perceived what she 
thinks was his last moment only by a sort of tremor pervading his system. 

‘*T may here mention a few interesting circumstances which I forgot to 
speak of in their chronological order. Githe’s last words were directed to his 
daughter-in-law (who has nursed him tenderly during his whole illness), and 
bore the expression of perfect serenity. ‘They were, ‘Komm, mein Téchterchen, 
und gieb mir ein Pfétchen,’* terms that he was in the habit of using when 
uncommonly gentle and good-humoured. His last written verses were 
destined for Countess Vaudreuil,® but found a different destination in going 
to Jenny Pappenheim.*t The reason was this: Géthe was very partial for 
Countess Vaudreuil, who is young, beautiful, intelligent, and, as far as is 
consistent with feminine delicacy, uncommonly frank in expressing and 
maintaining her opinions (but do not think that I am in love with her!). She 
was often in company with him, and he showed his attention for her by send- 
ing her different curiosities of which he knew she was fond. He promised her 
likewise his portrait, and she made a similar promise. About six weeks ago 


Countess Vaudreuil got painted for herself Miss Pappenheim’s portrait and her 


own, both being so strikingly like that her husband thought fit to have the 
Countess’s portrait copied. Gdéthe, who had heard of the proceedings, held a 


{1) Seize Mois, ou la Révolution de 1830 et les Révolutionnaires. 
(2) Literally, ‘‘ Come, my little daughter, and give me a little paw.”’ 
(3) The Countess Vaudreuil was the wife of the French chargé d’affaires at Weimar. 


4) Jenny von Pappenheim, daughter of General von Pappenheim, was one of the 
court beauties of Weimar. On Goethe’s last birthday she sent him a pair of slippers 
which she had embroidered, together with some verses ‘‘ Zum 28 August 1831’ (see 
Goethe-Jahrbuch, vi. p. 172). Goethe was gratified and sent his thanks in verse; the 
lines may be found in the Hempel edition of Goethe’s works, vol. iii. p. 367. 
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couple of verses ready with which to receive the Countess’s portrait; but as 
only Jenny’s portrait was sent to him for the present, and for mere inspection, 
he decided that these verses must belong to Pap. However, the last verses 
which he shaped in his head incontestably belong to Countess Vaudreuil. He 
received his copy of her portrait on the day before his death, when he was no 
more able to write, though he expressed a wish to do so, and said that the 
yerses were quite ready in his head. The leading thought in them was 
probably expressed in the words which he uttered whilst looking at the 
portrait, ‘Ich freue mich dass der Mensch nicht verpfuscht hat was Gott so 
scbén geschaffen hat.’ ! 

Some persons, being in the adjoining room at the time of Githe’s death, 
pretend that they heard a tune, as if played by a large band of music. ‘This 
musi¢, however, cannot have been very celestial, as the same persons allege 
in corroboration of their statement that they sent over to the next houses to 
inquire why the noise was made. Some persons find it very curious that 
Githe died on the beginning of Spring, and I might think it very strange that 
he actually died on my birthday, and who could contradict me if I maintained 
that he did so at the very same hour when I was born ¥ Who but my parents, 
who would not perhaps expose their dear child?’ ‘There exists likewise a 
portrait of Géthe, where he sits in his armchair with a clock on the desk before 
him showing the time to be half-past eleven! Dabit Deus his quoque finem. 

When this great life was extinguished the busy people about Géthe’s corpse 
began to quarrel whether his body ought to be publicly exhibited. The ultras 
maintained that it was profanation to expose those divine features (which, 
according to the expression of one of his admirers, glowed, a few hours after 
death, with the reflection of all the characters portrayed in Géthe’s works— 
Mephistopheles not excepted) to the dull eyes of the mob. But to the chief 
supporter of this opinion it was objected that when the late Grand Duke died, 
he had himself been instrumental in causing the country an expense of 
50,000 dollars to have the corpse exhibited, on the plea that what had been 
so glorious in life, and so eminent in character, ought to be honoured after 
death by all the externals that mortals could bestow; and the Whig party 
carried off the victory. The corpse was exhibited on the 26th between eight 
and one o’clock in Géthe’s own house, the back gateway having been trans- 
formed inte a sort of chapel. He lay with a laurel crown on his head, and a 
gown of white satin covering his breast. Over and behind him there were 
three golden stars, aud beneath these different emblems, among which the lyre 
was the most prominent feature. Near the sides of his bed there burnt 
numbers of wax-candles, and behind the latter stood a honorary guard of four 
men on each side, numbers of friends to the sciences and arts relieving each 
other. The expression of his countenance had much of truly majestic in it, 
and I thought he looked more like an old warrior than anything else. 

“IT now come to speak about his funeral. The day after his death there was 
circulated a manuscript regulation about the order of the precession and 
solemnity couched in the following terms :— 

*** Arrangements with respect to the funeral of the late Minister of the State, 
His Excellency Mr. de Githe, on the 26th of March, 1832. 

“*In the afternoon at four o'clock for the first time, and at half-past four 
o'clock for the second time, the great bells of both steeples will be rung; and 
at five o’clock, when the procession will move from the house of the defunct, all 
the bells will toll until the coffin will be arrived at the chapel of the burial- 
ground. The persons that wish to join in the procession will be at Githe’s 
house at half-past four. The funeral procession will be formed in the following 
order :—[I omit the list of functionaries, which may be found in Dr. K. W. 
Miiller’s Gocthe’s letzte literarische Thatiykeit, &c., pp. 87-89.] As soon as 
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(1) ** I rejoice that man has not spoilt what God has made so fair.’ 
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the coffin is taken from the carriage the chorus begins to sing the verses 
(which I subjoin; they were originally composed by Géthe for the funeral 
solemnity that took place at the Lodge of the Freemasons on the late Grand 
Duke’s death: they are exceedingly beautiful, in my opinion, but leave us very 
little hope of a future existence as individuals; Herder would never have 
written such verses, although the evident, and it seems not accidental, doudi 
entendre of the last two lines allows of an interpretation favourable to the hopes 
of a future state. The music is by Zelter at Berlin'). Then follows the 
funeral speech by Réhr; then a short song of Riemer (on the other side of the 
leaf), the music by Hummel,.? Afterwards all the people present, except a 
few ofiicers of the court, will leave the Chapel.’ 

‘*The funeral took place, as much as I could observe, in the above order, 
Hlowever, it was to be lamented that one of the carriages looked more like an 
old post-waggon (and probably was one) than a carriage belonging to the 
funeral, and the mob behaved very ill; boys with pastry (Bretzeln) went about, 
tinkling with their bells, and on the cemetery there was great confusion and 
unbecoming merriment, so that the whole looked more like a Catholic saint’s- 
day and procession than the funeral of Githe. 

**On the following day there was Tasso acted, and a Prologue spoken, by 
whom I know not, but I’ll try to learn it before I send this letter. Numbers 
of persons who had better saw wood or knit stockings rack their brains with a 
view to erect eternal monuments to the honour of Géthe, and a lady of rank 
actually showed me a paper that she had written on the occasion, and which she 
intended for immediate publication, which ends thus :—‘ But the pen, over- 
whelmed with sorrow, sinks down!!’ Do not take this for a bad piece of 
humour: it is as true as truth itself. 

‘*In Géthe’s papers there was found nothing about the manner in which he 
should like to be interred. The funeral therefore was shaped after that of the 
Minister that died last. The corpse was put into a coffin that was like 
Schiller’s, and therefore according to the taste of Géthe, who had planned that 
of Schiller. It stands in the Grand-ducal vault near Schiller’s. 

** With respect to Githe’s will I have learnt the following authentic circum- 
stances. The heirs to the property left (which is said to be very considerable 
are his three grandchildren. His daughter-in-law has been bequeathed a 
decent income for herself and another for bringing up her children. Besides 
she gets a considerable pension from Government on account of her late 
husband. The administration of the property is confided to the tutors of the 
grandchildren, Mr. de Waldungen, and your old landlord, Court Advocate 
Bittner. These tutors were named by Gothe’s son and confirmed by Giithe. 
The assets bequeathed to his servants are so little that even Géthe’s best friends 
cannot speak of it without some indignation. ‘To his nephew, who during the 
last years has, with the greatest care, trouble, and to the very neglect of his 
own household, kept in order that of Githe, he has bequeathed 200 dollars, say 
200 dollars Saxon money. Nor has he given a farthing to any public institu- 
tion, thereby showing evidently that he was only interested in the progress of 

(1) The verses are those beginning, ‘‘Lass’t fahren hin das allzu Fliichtige”’ 
Gedichte, ed. G. von Loeper, ii. p. 265). I give the last verse :— 

‘* So lést sich jene grosse Frage 
Nach unserm zweiten Vaterland ; 
Denn das Bestindige der ird’schen Tage 
Verbiirgt uns ewigen Bestand.”’ 

2) An extract from Dr. Réhr’s funeral address is given in Dr. K. W. Miiller’s 
Goethe's letzte literarische Thatigkcit, §¢., pp. 91, 92. Riemer’s song, ‘* Ruhe sanft in 
heil’gem Frieden,’’ is printed in the same volume, p. 94. 

(3) Query—Epilogue? This Epilogue, a poem in ten stanzas of oftava rima, written 

- by Chancellor von Miiller, is given in Dr. K. W. Miiller’s book, pp. 104-107. 
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the arts, sciences, &c., as long as they were instrumental in making his own 
self great. Ilis collections will be under the care of Chanceller Miller, and 
Secretary Kreuter will be appointed as Custos, so that the public may hope to 
arrive at the sight of them at length. These collections Githe has wished to 
be sold, in preference to the Weimar Government, if a considerable sum were 
offered. The Library is not to be sold, but shall remain for his grandsons. 
Many volumes of unpublished manuscripts have been found ready for publica- 
tion (I understand eighteen). Dr. Eckermann will superintend this task. The 
correspondence between Githe and Zelter is to be published after the death of 
the latter. Jour hundred letters of Schiller are to be published in 1850. 

“This is all I could learn about the circumstances connected with the death of 
this remarkable and lucky person, who died, it seems, without a sting of con- 
science, and after having fulfilled his whole mission (as he said limself two 
months before his death, when having completed the last part of his Faust, add- 
ing that Providence now allowed to him only loans of days or weeks), and 
from whose character still nothing can wipe the stain of mean egotism. I am 
in possession of many first-rate and first-hand facts by which I can prove this 
assertion, which I do not speak out for asperging [aspersing | 





| the character of 
a great man, but because it is just that it should be duly appreciated what 
practical result the leading tendency of such a reformer has bred in his own 
self; and I have a right to speak out without fear my own opinion about the 
man at a time when he is dead, because I have, during his life-time, never 
courted his favour, nor could I have done so but against my feelings. But as 
you have not wished for an incrimination, but for a plain statement of the cir- 
cumstances that preceded and immediately followed Géthe’s death, it would 
look like private animosity if I did further expatiate on his failures; and I may 
only add, that had Schiller or Herder been the last survivors of the heroes of our 
literature, I should have felt the loss much more severely than in the present case, 
though I think we ought to be thankful to God that he has allowed Géithe to 
live so long and to fulfil his mission upon earth. 

“T understand that you would rather have me send the above information im- 
mediately than wait till the autograph of Githe that has been positively promised 
to me by a trustworthy person, and which I believe I shall receive within this 
week, has reached me. As soon as I have got it I’ll send it you. I have 
applied to Vogel, who sends you with his compliments the following scantling. 

‘* Believe me, truly yours, 
‘*W. WEISSENBORN.” 

** Weimar, March 28, 1832. 

‘Excuse the very bad writing and other imperfections of this letter.” 

The chief sources of information about the closing days of 
Goethe’s life and the offices rendered after his death are Dr. Vogel’s 
Die letzte Kragtkheit Goethe's, which describes in detail the medical 
aspect of the case, and Dr. Miiller’s very interesting little volume, 
Goethe’s letzte literarische Thiatigkeit, Verhdltniss zum Ausland und 
Scheiden. It is somewhat remarkable that an account of the cireum- 
stances of Goethe’s death, written by the architect Coudray, who 
arranged the ceremony of the lying-in-state, remained unprinted 
until less than a year ago. Coudray visited Goethe for the last time 
on March 12, 1832, the day before his departure from Weimar on 
business to Allstedt. He found the old poet engaged in looking 
through his drawings and sketches of past years with a view to 
separating those that were worth preserving from those which might 
be destroyed. Coudray pleaded that none should be destroyed, as 
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there were persons to whom the slightest of them would be of 
interest. Some were coloured, and as Coudray gazed long at one of 
these which represented acalm sunset, Goethe expressed his thought 
” (“Ja, auch im 
Scheiden gross”’), words which afterwards recurred to Coudray’s 
memory as though they had been a prophetic intimation of the 
approaching end. 

The talk after the two-o’clock meal on that day turned on the 
sketch sent to Goethe from Pompeii of the mosaic representing 
Alexander's battle with the Persians at Arbela, which had been 
found in the house excavated in presence of Goethe’s son and named 


in the words—‘“ Yes, great even in departure 


the Casa di Gocthe. In the evening Coudray said farewell, little 
anticipating that he would never again see Goethe except in the 
shadow of death. 

On returning from Allstedt on the 18th he called at Goethe’s 
house, but was informed by a servant that the master was unwell 
and could not receive him. Next morning Goethe, remembcring 
their last conversation, sent Coudray the letter accompanying the 
drawings from Pompeii, which he had not been able to lay his hand 
on during their recent after-dinner talk. On the following day the 
sick man suffered much; Coudray was in the house, but did not 
enter the bedroom; through the open door he could hear sounds 
which betokened a state of pain. An apparent amendment on the 
morning of the 21st soon passed away. On the night of that day 
Coudray offered to watch beside his ailing friend, but his help was 
not needed. At seven o’clock next morning he called and found all 
in the Goethe house full of deep agitation ; the physician had declared 
that the case was hopeless. From Goethe’s study Coudray could see 
the patient in the adjoining bedroom, seated beside the bed in his 
armchair; he appeared to be calm and free from suffering ; and 
evidently his mind was occupied, for he uttered from time to time 
intelligible words. On drinking some wine and water he became 
brighter and asked for light. The blinds of the bedroom had been 
kept down, and even the light which came from the study windows 
had appeared to cause him some inconvenience, for he frequently 
shaded his eyes with his hands. Supported by his amanuensis 
and his servant Friedrich, he raised himself from the armchair, and 
as he stood, asked what day of the month it was; on hearing that 
it was the 22nd of March, he said, ‘So the spring has begun, and 
we may get well the sooner.” He again seated himself in the arm- 
chair, took the hand of his daughter-in-law Ottilie, who since the 
previous day had remained constantly by his side, and fell into a 
gentle slumber. From time to time he spoke: “See that lovely 
woman’s head with black curls in splendid colours—on a dark back- 
ground ” ; and later, ‘Give me the map yonder with the drawings ” 
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(pointing to the place with his hand). A book and not a map lay 
before him; the servant handed it to him, but Goethe repeated, 
“Not the book but the map.” When the servant assured him that 
there was no map but only a book, ‘So then,” he said, “it was a 





spectre ”’ (Gespenst), the word in this sense being adopted by Goethe 
from his own Theory of Colours.' 

Having tried to take some food and sipped a little wine and 
water, Goethe again was raised from his chair by his attendants, 
“But,” says Coudray, “I noticed with alarm how the tall figure 
tottered, and the patient was once more lowered into his seat.” He 
fancied that he sawa paper lying on the floor and asked, “ Why 
have they let Schiller’s correspondence lie here ¥”’ A little later he 
said to the servant, ‘‘ Raise the bedroom blinds so that more light 
may enter.” and Dr. Miiller confirms the 
statement—were Gocthe’s last articulate words. It will have been 
noticed by the reader that Weissenborn’s statement is different. J 
am not, for my own part, deeply concerned to ascertain whether his 
latest request was for the light which was fast disappearing from his 
dying eyes or for the comfort of his daughter’s hand; and I should 
be sorry to add one more topic of historical inquiry to that important 
class which includes the question as to whether King Charles I. 
knelt or lay prone to receive the headsman’s stroke, and the question 
as to the precise words in which Wellington called upon the Guards 
to make the final charge at Waterloo. It is certain, at all events, 
that the rest was silence. For awhile Goethe’s finger traced letters, 
first in the air, and then, as his hand sank lower, on the down quilt 
which lay across his knees. His breathing became feebler from 





These, says Coudray 
’ . * 


minute to minute, and at half-past eleven, leaning towards the left 
side of the arm-chair, he gently yielded up his spirit. The face 
retained an expression of majestic calm. It was like the setting of 
the sun in his own picture, ‘‘ Ja, auch im Scheiden gross.” 

Our impression of Goethe in his elder years is derived in great 
measure from the conversations reported by Eckermann, and we are 
most fortunate in possessing that delightful treasury of wisdom and 
knowledge. But in addition to the conversations with Eckermann, 
and those, less familiar perhaps to English readers, with Chancellor 
von Miiller, there exists a multitude of scattered memorials of a like 
kind, and it was a happy thought of Biedermann to bring together 
all existing records of Goethe’s conversations, and to publish them in 
their chronological sequence. The eight volumes, of which seven 
have already appeared, form, as the editor alleges, virtually a new 
work of Goethe’s; but they are something more than this, for they 
present us with a series of portraits of Goethe taken from almost 
every possible point of view; they exhibit in turn, and in the 


(1) Coudray, Goethe's drei letzte Lebenstage, pp. 6, 7. 
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happiest way, the many and various facets of that marvellous 
mind. 

Every visitor to Weimar was of course anxious to get a sight of 
Jupiter Olympicus, and if possible to hold speech with the immortal, 
Goethe bore the afflictions which attend celebrity with a graceful 
fortitude, or rather in the spirit of Wordsworth’s happy warrior, 
who— 

‘*Turns his necessity to glorious gain.”’ 
There may have been a time in middle life when he secluded him. 
self, was somewhat difficult of access, or protected himself from dis. 
traction by a frigid courtesy. tumours lived in Weimar of the 
terrors to which a visitor might be exposed who rashly crossed the 
“Salve” at his threshold, and it was even said that he sometimes, 
when in an ill-humour, gave a silent audience to the unhappy lion- 
hunter; he shook his mane but would not roar. One admirer 
describes Goethe’s glance when he entered the room as that of a boa- 
constrictor at sight of a deer. Another from the New World 
thought the great man’s face was that of a student of natural science 
expecting some Transatlantic phenomenon. When Karl von Holtei 
called in 1827, and brought forth his best prepared sentences, Gocthe 
at first let him speak, while from time to time he sniffed at the corner 
of his scented pocket-handkerchief. The thirsty traveller, as he 
admits, struck the rock at first with little dexterity, and no water 
gushed forth. Heine had lain awake, as he tells us in his humorous 
way, many winter nights thinking what magnificent and profound 
things he should say to Goethe when they met; and as soon as he 
was in the presence he remarked that the plums on the road between 
Jena and Weimar had a very fine taste. Goethe could employ 
to good effect the German “So,” which is an admirable armour of 
defence, whether used with an interrogative or an affirmative into- 


b 


nation; and his “H’m! h’m!” was not always encouraging to 
conversation. If we do not find ourselves successful in an interview 
with an Eminency or Excellency we are apt to salve our wounded 
ranity by laying the blame on the unsympathetic egoist, who has 
failed to give us the sweets of self-content. 

But during his elder years it rarely happened that a visitor left 
the Goethe house without a feeling not only of reverence but of 
regard or affection for its master. Goethe had turned his necessity 
to gain ; if he was an Olympian he was also in the finest sense of 
the word, humane. The happiest man, he told the young musician 
Lobe, is he who possesses to the widest extent the power of taking 
a sympathetic interest in the occupations and concerns of other 
men, and probably no one ever possessed this power more fully than 
Goethe himself. If his visitor were not a person of distinction still 
there were the common joys and sorrows of humanity as a basis of 
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sympathy, and perhaps some modest special gift which he might 
discover and, as far as opportunity permitted, might foster. Goethe’s 
grandchildren, and his delight in them, had reopened some of the 
springs of affection within him. Little Wolfgang usually break- 
fasted at an early hour with the old man, and was always happy 
when beside him. If, after breakfast, he grew too noisy, Goethe 
would gently direct that he should be removed, but Wolf’s promises 
or perhaps tears easily gained a remission of the sentence. Soon 
the uproar would recommence, disturbing the worker at his desk, or 
as he paced the room dictating to his amanuensis, and Goethe would 
be compelled to exile “den kleinen Menschen”; but often Wolf’s 
sobs could be heard outside the door, and upon renewed promises to 
be quiet he would be readmitted. Sometimes before work had begun 
the boy would climb into his grandfather’s lap or on his shoulder, 
and would be welcomed with caressing words as his “kleines 
Kiferchen.” In the winter which preceded his death Goethe, 
although his work-room was cumbered with books and scientific 
apparatus, fitted up a table in the window for “ Wolfchen,” in order 
that the boy might pursue his studies under his own eyes." 

Among the favourite playfellows of Wolfgang and Walther were 
three little girls named Melos. There was constant coming and 
going between the two houses. When the little people overhead 
made too great a racket, Goethe would send them, in petition for 
truce, a box of choice Frankfort bonbons, designed as prizes for a 
less noisy game. Often he would stand in the garden, wearing his 
long gray house-coat, his hands behind his back, and look on at the 
children’s play. ‘“ If our balls flew higher or our hoops made a finer 
curve,” wrote one of the troop, afterwards the wife of the poet 
Freiligrath, ‘“ the grandsons would receive a mild rebuke—‘ Ah, the 
girls put you to shame! the girls do it better!’ . . . Once when 
Goethe was changing his coat and we were by, I busied myself in 
giving him assistance, and received the compliment— It is a long 
time since such pretty hands have helped me.’ ” 

If Goethe were not truly amiable his temper might have been 
tried a little by an incident of Saturday, October 11th, 1828. Herr 
Wiggers and his wife were about to place their two sons, aged 
respectively seventeen and twelve, in a great educational institution, 
and, accompanied by the boys, they stopped at Weimar on the way. 
The writings of Goethe were held in high honour in the Wiggers 
family, and the father without delay sought for himself the honour 
of an interview. Goethe readily consented to see the visitor, and 
learning on his arrival that Frau Wiggers was not far off, he begged 
her husband to bring the lady to his house. The happy husband 
flew with the message ; and when the elders laid their heads together, 


(1) Dr. Miller, Goethe's letzte literarische Thatigkeit, §c., p. 4, note. 
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it seemed to them a grievous thing that young Julius and Moritz 
should not also have the privilege of looking upon the great poet. 
Accordingly when Goethe, arrayed in black, with the silver star 
upon his breast, stepped into the room in which he received his 
guests, it was to find himself invaded by the entire Wiggers house- 
hold. With the friendliest air he led the lady to a sofa and seated 
himself beside her, while the others formed a semicircle in front. 
He questioned rather than communicated his own thoughts, and had 
soon learnt the mother’s anxiety with respect to the severe discipline 
to which her boys would be subjected at school. ‘ A mother,” said 
Goethe, “‘ who in the fulness of love is wont to look on her child as 
an unit in the house must needs feel anxious in surrendering that 
child to an institution where it can be but an insignificant fragment 
of the whole.” Before the party withdrew he begged the eldest son 
not to forget the Goethe house if he should visit Weimar again; 
then, with a summons to his grandson Wolf to accompany them to 
the door, he bade farewell. But hardly had they reached their inn 
when little Wolfgang arrived as the bearer from his grandfather of 
a small box containing a bronze medal impressed with the poet’s 
likeness; it was a joyous moment, and a kind message and one of 


good folk’s 


Goethe’s visiting-cards filled up the measure of the 
happiness. 

It was necessary for Goethe still in some measure to protect him- 
self. When a young author brought his manuscript verses and 
declared—not quite sincerely—that he would consider Gocthe’s 
verdict as final and decisive of his future career, the great poet, who 
had still work of his own to accomplish, must needs in all kindness 
explain that his old age, with its limited powers, made it impossible 
for him to do real justice in such a case, and that he was obliged to 
decline the responsibility. He had to guard himself also against 
surprise or sudden emotion, and, as he said to Victor Cousin, even 
abstain from many things that interested him, in order to maintain 
his equilibrium. ° It may have been also that in endeavouring to 
resist or conceal the infirmities of age he acquired at times a certain 
stiffness. So at least it appeared to the Viennese dramatist Grill- 
parzer, who visited Goethe in 1826. On a second interview what 
had seemed like the stiffness of a minister of state wore off, and 
Goethe had, in Grillparzer’s eyes, the aspect “ half of a king and half 
of a father.” A visitor who possessed some special faculty or some 
special knowledge was most welcome of all to Goethe. It was not 
required or expected that he should be known to fame. “ Original 
talent,” said Goethe, “that is water for my mill.” And such a 
person, who perhaps having been alarmed by the tales and fables of 
Weimar, had entered the reception-room with tremors or embarrass- 
ment, was forthwith set at ease, and presently, to his surprise and 
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delight, found himself instructing his host, while, under a keen and 
eager cross-examination, he learnt new meanings and discovered 
hidden relations in the facts at his command. In the spring of 1820 
the young musician, J. Christian Lobe, desiring an introduction to 
Zelter, called on Goethe. What strength and courage the old man 
infused into the young aspirant may be read in Lobe’s account of the 
interview. How much Goethe learnt and how much he taught! 
How quickly he caught Lobe up when the latter described Zelter’s 
music as old-fashioned! ‘How ‘old-fashioned’? Explain and be 
precise; good!—there is the piano; what you have stated must 
stand the test of an experiment.’’ Goethe strongly urged upon his 
young acquaintance the advantage of making careful notes of the 
performances in the theatre at Berlin; all details should be classified, 
and each entered under its proper rubric: ‘ Write, for example, 
under ‘ Theatre’ as special questions: the piece? poet? actors? 
reception by the public? impression made on myself? and, as you 
have told me that you travel with a couple of companions, impres- 
sion made on these? &c., Kc.” It was Goethe’s aim that nothing 
should escape the young man’s observation, that he should see at 
once broadly and minutely, and that everything should find its exact 
place in his mind. When a few months later Lobe returned from 
Berlin to Weimar, he was able in a very creditable manner to meet 
Goethe’s fire of cross-examination, and to satisfy, as far as the occa- 
sion permitted, Goethe’s insatiable curiosity about things of the mind. 
And once again, nothing must remain in the vague which can be 
made definite. Spontini’s music has a plastic quality. “ Plastic ? 
What exactly does that mean when used with reference to music ? 
Explain, explain!” 

A traveller among the palms and temples was perhaps a rarer 
apparition in Weimar seventy years ago than he would be to-day. 
Gustav Parthey arrived in 1827 with an introduction from Zelter, 
and found Goethe all eagerness to hear what he had to tell. “I 
tried in my answers,”’ he writes, ‘to approximate to the clear pre- 
cision of the questions.’’ He had spent two months in Malta before 
setting out on his travels to Constantinople, Egypt, and up the 
Nile as far as Wady-Halfa and Dongola. Parthey imagined that 
Malta might in some measure be taken for granted ; but no: “ We 
will for the present remain at Malta.” This island of carbonaceous 
limestone between Sicily and Africa must have a peculiar character 
ofitsown. And before the peculiarities of Malta had been exhausted 
it was time to say good-bye. ‘ We have so much to talk about your 
Eastern travels,’ said Goethe, “that I beg you will dine with me 
’ The desultory questions 
put by his son at dinner about mosques at Constantinople and pyra- 
mids at Memphis did not divert Goethe from his regular method of 
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progression; the dinner lingered on from two to six o’clock, and 
they had reached Phile when it was time to go. Goethe commis. 
sioned the traveller as he departed to be the bearer of hearty greet- 
ings to his friend Knebel, whom he would find “ Quite a young man 
of eighty-three.” 

In the autumn of the same year, 1827, the servant presented 
Goethe with a card bearing on it the name of Wilhelm Zahn, 
“architect and painter.” Zahn was young and unknown. He had 
heard alarming stories of Goethe’s cold and arrogant bearing to 
strangers. One distinguished applicant for admission to the Gocthe 
house had never received an acknowledgment of his letter. Another 
had ventured in, and then had timidly slipped into the courtyard to 
seek some attendant spirit favourably inclined. Two boys, the poet’s 
grandsons, were there at noisy play. Suddenly a window was thrown 
up, and the much-desired face became visible. With eyes aflame 
and a leonine roar he cried, ‘‘ You lubbers, will you keep quict ?” 
and the window came down with a bang. The boys were quiet, and 
the stranger fled in terror.'’ Such tales were not encouraging to 
Zahn, architect and painter, even though he had begged the servant 
in announcing him to add the words, “arrived from Italy.” If 
Goethe had been inclined to moroseness, however, these words would 
have charmed him into good-humour. Zahn was conducted into the 
reception-room, and in a few moments there entered a veritable 
Olympic Jove, with the great forehead and two great brown eyes of 
indescribable lustre. ‘So you have been in Italy?” “Three years, 
your Excellency.” ‘And have perhaps visited the excavations in 
the neighbourhood of Naples?” ‘That was the special object of 
my travel. I made myself at home in an antique house at Pompeii, 
and during two years all the excavations were under my eyes.” 
“ Delighted—glad to hear it,” exclaimed Goethe, who had a way of 
dropping unnecessary pronouns. Ile drew his chair nearer and con- 
tinued. ‘Have often advised the Academies of Berlin and Vienna 
to send young artists to study the antique paintings of the subter- 
ranean buildings; so much the better if you have done it on your 
own account. Yes, yes, the antique must remain the model for ever) 
artist. But let us not forget the best thing. Have perhaps some 
drawings in your trunk?” “TI drew the finest of the wall-paintings 
almost immediately on their discovery, and tried to reproduce the 
colours. Perhaps your Excellency would care to see some of them ?” 
“QO, surely, surely, gladly and thankfully. Come again to dinner; 
dine at two o’clock. You will find some lovers of art. Tlave the 


greatest desire to examine your pictures. Aw/ wiederschen, my young 


friend.”’ 


(1) Freiligrath’s wife stated that she, as a little girl, was constantly in and out of 


Goecthe’s study with Wolfgang, and never once heard a harsh word from the old man. 
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Beside Goethe, his daughter-in-law, and her sister Ulrike, the 
new guest found at table the Chancellor von Miiller, the architect 
Coudray, Vogel, Goethe’s physician, and Eckermann listening to the 
words of the master as to the utterances of an oracle. The talk was 
of Italy, and I*raulein Ulrike, amid the general praises of the glories 
of Rome, could not repress a little militant Protestantism directed 
against the Pope and all his works. Goethe, smiling, handed her a 
toothpick with the words, “Take this, my dear, and wreak your ven- 
geance!”’ The pictures—Achilles and Briseis, Leda, the marriage 
of Pasithea, Jupiter enthroned, and the rest—were duly exhibited ; 
when suddenly the Grand Duke, in hunting costume and meerschaum 
in hand, entered unannounced, ‘The situation was explained, and 
Zahn was invited to dine next day with his Royal Highness, but 
Goethe interposed. ‘No, Zahn is mine for dinner.” And so it was 
permitted to be. Ten days passed away rapidly. ‘ Goethe,” says 
Zahn, “ was inexhaustible in questions, and knew how to win from 
me what was best and most secret, so that I often regarded myself 
with astonishment. In those precious hours he sank deep in golden 
memories of a golden life, and allowed me to look into his great and 
noble heart. That heart was indeed as great as his intellect. He 
knew not the shadow of envy, but embraced with warm good-will 
the whole of human kind, and he had helped hundreds of persons 
with word and deed, but always quietly and secretly.” 





French and English visitors were received with a warm welcome 
by Goethe. Among the former were the sculptor David, Jean- 
Jacques Ampére, and Ampére’s philosophic teacher, Cousin. Goethe 
spoke perhaps more freely of the contemporary movement in French 
literature to his Polish visitor, Count A. E. von Kosmian, than to 
any of these :— 


** Victor Hugo,’ said Goethe, ‘ possesses remarkable gifts; without doubt 
he has renewed and quickened I’rench poetry, but one cannot help fearing that 
if not he himself, yet his pupils and followers may go too far in the course 
which they have ventured to pursue. The French nation is the nation of 
extremes; it knows moderation in nothing. Hndowed with great moral and 
physical strength, the I'rench people might lift the world, if they could only 
find the centre, but they never seem to know that if one would lift great 
weights, one must discover the middle point. It is the only people on earth 
in whose history we can find the night of St. Bartholomew and the Feast of 
Reason, the despotism of Louis XIV. and the orgies of the sansculottes, and 
almost in the same year the capture of Moscow and the capitulation of Paris. 
Accordingly we cannot but fear that in literature also, after the despotism of 
Boileau, licentiousness and repudiation of all law may follow.’ 

““«T, too,’ said I, ‘share this fear, but I cannot deny that the literary forms 
which were once in yogue cannot serve as models for to-day. We read the 
tragedies of the French dramatic masters with constant pleasure, but when 
represented on the stage they fail to interest the present public. If Racine 
were to rise again, he would himself now avoid the faults which we find in his 
works,’ 

“‘* Believe me,’ replied Goethe, ‘we might well desire a new Racine with 
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the faults of his elder namesake. The masterpieces of the French drama 
remain masterpieces for ever. The representation of them interested me 
deeply in my early years, when at Frankfort; then it was that I first thought 
of writing plays. The present school may do much for literature, but never as 
much as the earlier school has done.’ ”’ 

Goethe’s feeling towards English visitors to Weimar was happily 
expressed in a conversation with Eckermann of March 12, 1828. 
The young Englishman’s confidence and sense of power pleased 
Goethe; but he was not without a portion of the feeling so wide- 
spread on the Continent that as a nation we are not entirely free 
from the vice of hypocrisy." Between 1815 and 1830 Goethe added 
to his collection of portraits painted by Schmeller those of fourteen 
English acquaintances, among them one of Crabb Robinson, a head 
in crayons, which the sitter described as “ frightfully ugly and very 
jike.”” Goethe was by no means indifferent as to the reception of 
his works in our country. Crabb Robinson tells us how the poet 
was mortified at the poor account which he gave him of Lord 
Leveson Gower’s translation of Faust. ‘On my mentioning that 
Lord Leveson Gower had not ventured to translate the Prologue in 
Heaven, he seemed surprised. ‘How so? that is quite unobjection- 
able. The idea is in Job.’ He did not perceive that that was the 
aggravation, not the excuse.” A few weeks after the conversation 
with Robinson, Goethe was smiling with Friedrich Forster over his 
lordship’s rendering of Gretchen’s song, There was a King in Thule. 
When in the translation the king comes to die— 

‘« He called for his confessor, 
Left all to his successor ’”’— 
probably, as Forster ingeniously suggested, because the rhymes came 
pat. Goethe, when the lines were quoted, laughed heartily. 
“«« Called for his confessor,’ ” he cried. ‘‘ We must direct the noble 
lord’s attention to the fact that the King of Thule reigned before the 
Flood. At that early date confessors were unknown.” The speakers 
went on to cite other amusing mistranslations of Goethe’s poems in 
both English and French, and to notice the “ nice derangement of 
epitaphs ” in certain ill-printed German texts and songs arranged 
for music. On one occasion an Englishman expressed his surprise 
that the father in the ballad of the Er/-King should have grieved so 
excessively for the boy, considering the fact that he had been blessed 
with so numerous a family. On the remark that nothing was men- 
tioned on this subject in the ballad, he recited with lips which hardly 
parted the words that. proved the correctness of his assertion :— 
‘« Dem Vater grauset, er reitet geschwind, 
Er halt in den Armen das achtzehnte Kind ’’>— 


(1) ‘“‘ Nirgendwo giebt es soviel Heuchler und Scheinheilige wie in England ; zu 
Shakespeare’s Zeit mag das doch wohl anders gewesen sein.’’—Goethe to Forster, Oct. 
7, 1829. 
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He held in his arms his eighteenth child—a number which even in 
Great Britain, with its rapidly increasing population, must exceed 
the average. 

It was inevitable that the editor of Goethes Gespriache, wide-read 
and diligent though he be, should overlook some of the scattered 
material for his collection. In an Appendix to the last volume he 
will doubtless do much to fill up the gaps. Among visitors from 
our country to Weimar who held speech with Goethe, he has 
failed to notice R. P. Gillies—the same Gillies to whom Words- 
worth addressed a fine sonnet directed against despondency in 
youth. The year of Gillies’ continental tour was, I think, 1821. 
Goethe in figure, contour of features, mode of speech and de- 
meanour, reminded him in an indefinable way of John Kemble, but 
of Kemble as he might be should he live to be old. ‘“ As the door 
opened from the farther end of the reception-room, and his Excel- 
lency’s tall, gaunt form, wrapped in a long, blue surtout, which 
hung loosely on him, slowly advanced, he had veritably the air and 
aspect of a revenant. His was not an appearance but an apparition.” 
At this time Goethe was recovering from a serious illness; yet 
Gillies could perceive that the fire and energy of youth had not 
wholly died out from his face. In profound silence he advanced ; 
like other ghosts he seemed to wait to be spoken to. The talk, 
when it started, was of Sir Brooke Boothby, whom Goethe had 
known well, and who had obtained a commission in the Duke of 
Weimar’s cavalry, in order that he might have the privilege of 
appearing at court in boots instead of silk stockings; of Walter 
Scott, of Byron, of the influence of Faust and Wilhelm Meister on 
English literature. Gillies withdrew not altogether pleased with 
Goethe’s reserve and taciturn humour, but convinced that he was 
inaccessible to flattery and “ cared not a straw about praise.” * 

Another wanderer from England to Weimar, whose conversation 
with Goethe has escaped Biedermann’s research, was the eminent 
physician, Dr. Granville. The name Granville, it will be remem- 
bered, had been taken by Augustus Bozzi in accordance with his 
mother’s dying wish; mingled blood of Milan and Cornwall ran 
in Granville’s veins. In 1827, when forty-four years of age, he 
made a journey to St. Petersburg, and halted en route at Weimar, 
in order to obtain, if possible, an interview with “the patriarch 
of German literature.”* Ottilie’s assistance having been obtained, 
an appointment for the interview was made. “ He advanced towards 
me,” Granville writes, “‘ with the countenance of one who seems not 
to go through the ceremony of a first greeting d contre ceur.... « 

(1) Memoirs of a Literary Veteran. By R. P. Gillies, vol. iii. p. 16. 

(2) The record of this visit is given in Granville’s St. Petersburg : A Journal of 
Travels, &c. (Colburn, 1828). 
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His person was erect and denoted not the advance of age. Tis open 
and well-arched eyebrows, which gave effect to the undimmed lustre 
of the most brilliant eye I have ever beheld, his fresh look and mild 
expression of countenance at once captivated my attention.” Ile 
was free alike from frivolity and haughty reserve. ‘I found him 
in his conversation ready rather than fluent; following, rather than 
leading ; unaffected, yet gentlemanly; earnest, yet entertaining ; 
and manifesting no desire to display how much he deserved the 
high reputation which not only Germany but Europe in general had 
simultaneously acknowledged to be his due.’ He spoke disparag- 
ingly of Lord Leveson Gower’s translation of Faust, and commended 
a rendering of his Zasso into English by Des Voeux.' The conver- 
sation then passed on to the subject of education, and especially to 
that of instruction in a foreign language. ‘‘ Throughout the inter- 
view,” writes Granville, “ which lasted upwards of an hour, Gocthe 
manifested great eagerness after general information, particularly 
respecting England and her numerous institutions ; and also on the 
subject of St. Petersburg, 
fast rising to the rank of the first capital on the Continent.” When 
bidding good-bye Goethe presented his visitor with a small morocco 
case containing two bronze medals, each bearing a bust of himself in 
relief. Granville ascribes the pleasant character of the meeting 
partly to the fact that he had gone through the correct forms for 
obtaining an interview, and had not taken the venerable poct by 
surprise. 

Yet another visitor of Goethe’s was William R. Swifte, whose 
death took place near Dublin only a few months ago. He has told 
his early adventures in a little volume—I cannot describe it as one 
of much value—entitled, if I remember aright, Wi/helm’s Wan- 
derings. He also was one of those who bore away from Weimar a 


which he looked upon as a city that was 


Goethe medal, and his album contained a quatrain of verse in 
Goethe’s handwriting which I remember to have read and noted as 
already in print. Mr. Swifte, like most Irish country gentlemen, 
was a spirited rider; and the Goethe medal, lost in some flying leap, 
lies, or was supposed by him to lie, if my memory serves me right, 
in some ditch of the county Meath. 

Epwarp Downey. 


(1) Granville spells the name as Goethe pronounced it, Devaux. I learn from the 
English Goethe Society’s papers that Goethe had Des Voeux’ portrait painted by 
Schmeller, 
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Bevievers in Revelation are constantly asked how far their beliefs 
rest on natural grounds, and how far on supernatural: how much 
to natural religion is added by revealed religion ; in what way the 
first affords a basis for the acceptance of the second ; and how much 
of the first would remain to man if, for some reason or other the 
truth of the second were discredited. 

This question in the present condition of thought is argumenta- 
tively of the first importance. The historical evidences of Revelation 
which were once thought irresistible have suffered so much at the 
hands of modern criticism, and the idea of a Revelation, in the light 
of modern discoveries, seems to have so many incongruous and 
improbable aspects, that its inherent probability requires to be first 
vindicated before the sceptical inquirer can entertain the idea of its 
reality. We shall hardly believe, in the face of many difliculties, 
that God has spoken specially to 2 particular section of mankind, 
unless we are led on independent grounds to a presumption that God 
exists. What grounds, then, we ask, are there for that presumption ? 
Through the ceaseless changes and transformations of matter, without 
end or beginning, and without conjecturable aim, out of which the 
only consciousness of which we have any knowledge, seems slowly 
and blindly to have evolved itself, threatening again to be annihi- 
lated—by what faculties, by what observation, by what processes of 
reasoning, can we pierce through this, and find light and reason 
behind it ¥ 

Many answers, as we all know, have been given. The apostles 


ig 


and the expounders of Natural Religion have been many. But the 
] 8 “ 
mportance and interest of their arguments have generally been 
weakened by this, that each of such apostles speaks generally for 
himself, and represents nobody but himself; that there is no body 
of doctrine which they all of them hold in common, and that their 
premises, their methods, and their conclusions are different and are 
often hostile. 
Considerable interest, therefore, attaches to a work on Natural 
> 
Religion by a distinguished theologian of the Roman Church, which 
5D 7 ? = 
has just been condensed and translated from the original German 
J 8 
into Knglish. It has, of course, no dogmatic authority, but it has 
been pronounced at all events to contain nothing contrary to faith ; 
and the kind of view upheld, and the kind of arguments set forth in 
it, may be taken to represent the general tone and position which 
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Catholic apologists are, at the present juncture, adopting in the face 
of modern science and of reason unchecked by authority. 

This work forms, as originally written, the first volume of Dr, 
Hettinger’s Evidences of Christianity ; but Father Sebastian Bowden, 
who edits the present translation, has so arranged it that it consti- 
tutes a complete treatise, adding himself to it an “ Introduction on 
Certainty,” which is specially addressed to the secular English 
public. This introduction is extremely lucid and interesting. It 
explains briefly Dr. Hettinger’s philosophic position as a Catholic; 
it gives a brief view of the scope and the general substance of his 
argument; and a few quotations from it will assist the reader in 
seeing what the character of this argument is. 

Father Sebastian starts with this proposition, that God’s exist- 
ence, and the fact that man is related to him, can be established 
“by reason alone, apart from any supernatural source ;” but that 
the knowledge thus gained is “ fragmentary and incomplete,” and 
quickened even in the earnest heathen “a longing for a revelation.” 
The heathen philosophers, however, were, many of them, as far as 
they went, so sound in their reasonings, and so correct in their con- 
clusions, that the Fathers of the Christian Church adopted large 
portions of their systems. 

“ They did so, not because theology,” as St. Thomas says—- 

‘*was of itself insufficient to prove its own doctrines, but because of the defect 
of our understanding, which is more easily led by the knowledge of the truth 
which it has acquired for itself, to the knowledge of those truths which are 
above reason, and which theology imparts. And thus the Church employed 
philosophy both to give expression to divine mysteries in human terms, to 
develop and illustrate them by human reasoning, and to defend the doctrines 
of faith against heretical attack. . . . Thus man advanced in knowledge from 
objects of sense to truths of reason, and from these, by a strictly logical 
sequence, to God.” 

The writer then goes on to emphasize an extremely interesting 
point, which will hardly be recognised with enthusiasm by the 
modern Protestant world. The above procedure, he says, being 
that of Catholicism, that of the modern systems which began in the 
Reformation has been entirely and absolutely opposite. They have 
not begun in reason; they have begun with the rejection of reason. 
What, for instance, Father Sebastian asks, covld be less reason- 
able, using the word in the rationalistic sense, than Luther’s appeal 
to the Bible alone, or than Cranmer’s appeal to the royal supremacy ¢ 
And he adds that the chief reproach of the Reformers against the 
scholastics was “ the employment of human arguments in the matter 
of Divine Truth.” Now our modern positive thinkers may very 
likely admit that, with regard to Protestant Christianity, Father 
Sebastian is right. Indeed, Professor Huxley is almost every month 
asserting the same thing, only in less polite language. Professor 
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Huxley, however, would certainly deny this daring impeachment as 
directed against himself. It must be owned, indeed, that it has a 
paradoxical sound; but when its meaning is further consulted, it 
will be found to be absolutely true. Just as Protestantism began 
with this principle, that “in the sphere of revelation, no authority 
was to be recognised as infallible in matters of faith,’ so the philo- 
sophy that grew up with Protestantism began with a similar prin- 
ciple, “ that in the domain of reason no principle, no fact, was to be 
admitted as certainly true. Ience,’ Father Sebastian proceeds, 
“the new philosophy opens with Descarte’s system of ‘ scientific 
doubt,’ which means that in the logical order of thought doubt is prior 
to certainty, and that everything is to be assumed as doubtful till it 
be proved true.” 

Here, according to him, we come to the fundamental difference 
between the philosophy of Catholicism and the philosophy of the 
modern world. There is no question, it must be noticed, of Catholic 
theology; what is spoken of is merely the philosophy on which 
that theology builds itself: and the first principle of that philosophy 
is this—not that doubt is prior to certainty, as our modern A gnostics 
say, but that certainty is prior to doubt. 


“Now according to Catholic philosophy,” says I"ather Sebastian, ‘‘ certainty is 
of two kinds, natural and philosophical. 

“The certainty which all men possess, and on which all alike practically act, 
and which is therefore called natural, 1s direct and simple, and is obtained 
before the mind has by any reflective process determined the motive of its 
assent. 

“ Philosophic certainty, on the contrary, is reflex and demonstrative, and is 
only obtained after the motive of the assent has been explicitly determined. 

“What Agnostics contend, then, is that wutwrul certainty, because it arises 
prior to proof, is necessarily untrustworthy. . . . The Schoolman [or the 
Catholic theologian] on the other hand affirms that nutwrul certainty is not only 
true and reasonable in itself, but that it is the sole basis of philosophic certainty, 
and of all sound human reasonings. They argue thus: All knowledge is the 
result of two factors—the faculty which knows, and the object known. This 
faculty, i.c., the mind, like the eye, can only know or see objects that come 
within the range of its vision. Of objects beyond that range, of itself it knows 
nothing, but of objects within that range, it can and does speak with certainty. 
Thus all knowledge is primarily objective, and, as we are constituted, is 
derived first from sense-objects.” 


Such being the case, the writer proceeds to observe that natural 
certainty rests on three foundations—in the first place, the senses, 
as has just been said ; secondly, the ideas which the objects of sense 
excite in us, together with our reasonings on them ; and, lastly, the 
information which we accept from the evidence of other men. 

Now comes the great question : ‘ How far does natural certainty 
teach us the existence of God?” The answer is given thus. The 
truths of which we can be naturally certain are, as is implied above, 
of two kinds—first, those in which the motive of assent is self-evi- 
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dently apparent, from some conclusion derived from premises of 
which the truth is previously known—as, for instance, that the whole 
is greater than the part. In such cases we behold the effect in the 
cause. Secondly, there is another class of truths, which are the 
inverse of the foregoing. Instead of being effects deduced from 
vause, they are causes deduced from effects. Such, for instance, is 
our certainty of the existence of the external world, which we deduce 
from its sensible phenomena; or our certainty of our own existence, 
which we deduce from our consciousness of our acts. Now our certainty 
of God’s existence is a certainty of this order. ‘‘God’s essence is 
inconceivable to the human mind, and inaccessible to the human 
sense.”” His existence is, therefore, not self-evident to us, just as 
the idea of a part would be not self-evident to us, supposing we 
had no idea of a whole. We reach our belief in it, from our cer- 
tainty as to the world and ourselves. We demonstrate that the 
world and ourselves, from what we know of them, are not self- 
caused ; and we conclude, by a certain inevitable train of argument, 
that the only cause sufficient to have produced them is such an intel- 
ligent, free, and omnipotent Being, as we call God. 

Let us now see what the details of this argument are, and we will 
do it by reference to the work of Dr. Ilettinger itself. 

We argue back to God, from ourselves and from the world. 
Dr. Hettinger expresses it, “from the mind, and from nature.” To 
the proofs derived from these two things, must be added proofs 
derived from a third—from history, and from human testimony. 

We will begin with the arguments derived from the human 
mind. These, according to Dr. Hettinger, logically base them- 
selves on the theory of necessary truths, such as the primary ideas 
of logic and mathematics. These ideas, it is argued, are objec- 
tively true: they are true independently of the human mind; for 
the mind only apprehends them through reasoning from the things 
of sense. But these things of sense are themselves always changing, 
whereas the ideas they illustrate, embody, and lead us to, never 
change. The latter therefore are something behind and beyond the 
former ; and constitute an eternal reality, an eternal truth, Truth, 
however, cannot exist “apart from an external reason that. per- 
ceives it, [just as] thought [cannot exist] without the thinking 
mind.” The reason here spoken of, however, cannot be man’s reason, 
it must therefore be the reason of an “ Eternal Mind, a Supreme 
Intelligence, and this Supreme Intelligence is God.’ ‘To this 
metaphysical argument is added the argument from conscience. 
Conscience is a commanding voice speaking within man ; and as this 
voice is constantly raised against man’s strongest natural impulses 
and dearest wishes, it exists in him “ not by his own act, but in spite 
of him, and against his own will.” It speaks to him as a superior 
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to a subject, authoritatively legislating for him. But “every act of 
legislation is an act of the will.” Conscience therefore must 
obviously be the expression of the will of God. 

So much for the proof from mind. Let us now pass to the proof from 
nature, or the material universe. This is composed of three separate 
arguments. In the first place, the writer lays down as self-evident 
the proposition that ‘ matter has in itself no principle of activity ;” 
and yet the universe is “ instinct with movement, activity, and life.” 
Its movement must therefore come from some Mover outside itself ; 
and this Mover is God. Further, the movement of the universe 
obviously does not proceed “ from a chance or random impulse, but 
is throughout ordered on a fixed and definite design.” All that 
exists in the visible world “shows unmistakably adaptation to an 
end;” “perfect harmony reigns in all parts of the universe;”’ so 
that all nature is evidence of “an ordaining and adapting Intelli- 
gence,” 
and this Intelligence is God. Lastly, it is asked, whence did this 
universe come? For it does not exist of itself. We ourselves, as 
we know, do not exist of ourselves 


the ‘“‘ goodness”’ of which is as infinite as its “ wisdom ;” 


; still less, it is argued, ‘ do the 
visible things around us, for they are of a lower grade than the 
human intellect.’’ Dr. Hettinger then puts the same idea in another 
form. There are beings, he says, which are possible and contingent; 
which may exist, and which may not exist ; therefore such beings when 
they do exist, must have a cause; but there cannot be an endless 
series of causes; for such a sequence would be like “a chain sus- 
pended in the air,” 
The force of this argument, the writer insists, is seen with special 
clearness in the case of life and consciousness. For even if matter 
were eternal and self-existent, life obviously is not so, for “ scientific 
research has proved that at a certain period the condition of the 
earth made organic life impossible ;”’ therefore for the cause of life, 


which yet must bear the weight of everything. 


or for the cause of matter, we must go back to a first, supreme, and 
living cause, which is God. 

Lastly comes the proof of God, derived from history and human 
testimony. The authority of Cuvier is invoked to show that the 
human race is not more than six thousand years old. Now during 
that period, it is impossible to discover any trace of religion 
having been invented ; and yet, during that period, men universally, 
as Cicero bears witness, have always had some religion. But may 
not some primitive man have invented it, and persuaded all the 
others to accept it? This supposition is answered by an appeal to 
Pliny the Younger, who says “that no one man has ever deceived 
everybody.” Therefore religion cannot have been an invention of 
any particular man, but must be naturally inherent in all men; and 
Pliny the Younger is again quoted, as declaring that a belief common 
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to all men is never false. It is true, Dr. Hettinger observes, that 
an ingenious argument has been put forward, which derives the 
belief in question from awe of the forces of nature—a universal cause 
producing a universally similar effect. Now this argument, he 
says, ‘is founded on the assumption that man’s primitive state was 
savage, his religion polytheistic, and that he has advanced therefrom 
by a necessary law of development, to civilisation and a belief in 
God.” But this assumption, Dr. Hettinger continues, is obviously 
false. We naturally ask why? He tells us. It is obviously false, 
because it postulates in man universally “a constant natural ten- 
dency to progress, whereas the exact contrary is the fact. .... 
The more man approaches the savage state, the more hopeless is his 
intellectual stagnation : [indeed] not only is the savage [of to-day] 
indifferent to civilisation ; he shows a deliberate preference for bar- 
partem. .... Belief in the existence of God [then], being diffused 
throughout the nations of the world, as every page of history 
proves,” the highest form of this belief must have been the 
earliest; and the polytheism of to-day can be nothing else than 
degradation of an original and natural monotheism. Travellers tell 
us, however, that there are many nations who have no belief in God 
at all, and thus impugn the foundation of all the above reasoning— 
the proposition that theism is natural tomanas man. But to this 
Dr. Hettinger answers that travellers are unreliable; that there is 
no evidence for the existence of any atheistic nation. The utmost 
that has been established—and this, he admits, has been established— 
is, that atheism has been discovered amongst a few “ isolated 
groups”’—a few “isolated savage tribes.” But the “ reasoning 
daculty of these tribes is so absolutely undeveloped, that their con- 
dition simply amounts to brutish.” Their existence, therefore, says 
Dr. Hettinger, instead of proving what our rationalists maintain ! 
that it proves, proves in reality the exact opposite. It is a proof, not 








that theism is not natural to man, but that in so far as men forget 
theism, in so far as they lapse from their original instinctive faith, 


they lose the characteristics of humanity. We trace, then, Dr. ‘ 
Hettinger continues, the belief in God, “ from primitive times, and § 
watch its unbroken career through subsequent ages... . . Every- 8 
where it appears as a natural growth . . . . and it gains more than i 
it loses with every advance of civilisation... . . Truth and error ¢ 
[indeed ] are alike transmitted from age to age, but with this differ- 0 
ence, that while there is no limit to the spread of truth, error 0 
inevitably finds its level. . ... The vitality [therefore] of this il 
belief [in God], its absolute independence of space and time, are 4 e 
clear proof of its truth.” ” 

Here in outline ure the arguments of contemporary Catholicism J ti 


for the existence and the objective truth of a natural religion in map th 
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—a natural belief in God. But before criticising them, let us deal 
with one further question. Granting that we thus have such a 
natural belief in God, how much knowledge of God does this belief 
include? According to Dr. Hettinger, it would appear to be very 
partial. It includes at its utmost not more than was arrived at 
by Socrates and Plato; and its chief contents are as follows—that 
God, in addition to omnipresence and omnipotence, is a personal 
and designing intelligence; that good and evil being objective 
realities, God is infinitely good; that, as Plato says, he made the 
world out of love; that, as Socrates says, he demands, above all 
things, purity of heart and justice; and that “ whilst his providence 
watches over all things, it watches specially over man.” But all 
this knowledge is incomplete and general. It tells us nothing of 
God’s inner hidden life. Conscience itself, God’s vicarious voice, 
“is not the law of morals, but [merely] the application of that law 
to ourselves;”’ and in order that, in Plato’s words, “we may cross 
as in a trusty vessel the stormy sea of life,’’ we need more than a 
natural knowledge of God; we need a supernatural revelation from 
him. It is not enough that our reason raises us towards him: his 
goodness must descend and speak to us. Still, our natural know- 
ledge teaches us this much —that whatever we may mean by goodness 
and justice, God is good and just: that he has made us to do his 
will ; that we owe him everything; and that he will take care that 
we pay our debts; and that a natural and reasonable certainty on 
these points, so thrusts itself on all of us, by the spontaneous action 
of reason, that we cannot avoid, much less reject it, without an inten- 
tional and criminal act of a perverse will. In fact, to use Father 
Sebastian’s words, the personality of God, and his infinite care for, 
man, and his infinite love and goodness towards him are so clearly 
demonstrable, whilst all objections are so shallow, so sophistical, 
and are so easily dispelled, that religious denial, and even religious 
doubt, “is a crime of the most heinous malice possible in human act.’’ 

Let us now briefly consider what force or value such a defence 
of religion as this is likely to have for the sceptical world at large; 
and whilst we approach it with perfect impartiality as to its sub- 
stance, let us do so with complete and serious sympathy as to 
its aim. Let us suppose ourselves to be doubters, who desire the 
comfort of faith, and ask ourselves how far, in the existing conditions 
of thought, such reasoning is calculated to be any help to us. To 
me it seems that this book, in a most deplorable and startling way, 
illustrates, little as he thinks it does, the following utterance of its 
editor: “ A defence of religion,” says Father Sebastian, “ based on 
arguments unsound or inconclusive, or ignoring the sceptical objec- 
tions of the day, may only suggest new doubt, and do more harm 
than good.”” He adds, that the present work he believes “ to be safe 
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from this peril.” To any independent reader it will, I believe, seem 
to be full of it. It has every one of the faults that have just been 
mentioned. Most of it is inclusive, much of it is unsound, and the 
principal objections that require combating are ignored throughout 
the whole of it. 

To begin by putting the case in a general way, the writer and the 
school represented by him, much as they may have studied our 
modern scientific thinkers, seem utterly unaware of the extraor- 
dinary change which modern science has accomplished in the position 
of the human mind. Historical criticism, philology, physiology, 
geology, astronomy, and science generally seem to these men to 
increase in bulk, but never to change in character; and the opinions 
of aman of genius in one age seem as objectively valuable as the 
opinions of a man of genius in another. Thus Rousseau is quoted 
as an authority for the authenticity of the Gospels, and Cuvier as 
an authority on the antiquity of the human race; as if Cuvier’s 
knowledge could be placed on the same plane as that of Professor 
Huxley; or as if Rousseau’s opinion as to the Gospels could have 
had the smallest critical weight in his own day or in any other. This 
book is indeed a curious medley, in which all ages, however distant, 
are brought together to the front of the stage, and Socrates made to 
silence Darwin on the question of design ; where Lucretius is treated 
as the mouth-piece of contemporary physical science, and the theory 
of mental evolution is refuted by a sentence from Pliny the Younger. 
The impression produced on the mind is just what would be produced 
if a modern map of the Mediterranean should be corrected by an 
appeal to the Odyssey, or Mr. Stanley’s Travels by the geography of 
Martianus Capella. 

This brings us to the interesting question: What is really the 
attitude of the Catholic apologist to that modern science, to whose 
methods and conclusions he refers so constantly ? Does he set aside 
its methods as unsound, or as leading to conclusions of no special 
importance? Or if it can speak with authority as to any subjects, 
what is the range of subjects as to which it can so speak? One 
might have thought, judging merely from Dr. Hettinger’s general 
tone, that he considered its authority as purely speculative, in most 
cases, and as grotesquely falsein cthers. The fact, however, is quite 
otherwise, as the following passage shows :— 

‘A mere speck on the earth’s surface, man,” he says, 


‘now weighs this terrestrial sphere, and measures its height, its breadth, and 
depth. Astronomy subjects to its formulas the mechanism of the heavens. 
Geology penetrates into the mysteries of its [the earth’s] origin. Natural 
philosophy determines the laws which govern the movements and changes of 
the material world. Chemistry shows the elements by whose combination 


bodies either exist or disappear. Physiology reveals the formative process of 


organisms, and the continuity of their fundamental types, from the lowest up 
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to the highest—that of the human body. . . . The pages of history reveal to 
him the whole course of the human race. Comparative philology gives him an 
insight into the structure of language.” 





Now what is the real meaning of the above explicit statement ? 
It means this—that except for the doctrines of natural selection and 
spontaneous generation, which the author specially excludes—the 
discoveries of modern science, with regard to the material world, are 
true; and these discoveries are obviously seen by him to include the 
evolution of the lifeless universe from some simpler substance ; the 
evolution of all existing life from some simpler vital principle; and 
also the history of the human race, as rewritten in the light of 
modern scientific evidence. But the curious thing about Dr. Het- 
tinger is this: that though he accepts all these revelations of science, 
he seems totally unaware of the real character of their authority, or 
their real drift and meaning, 


does not see how completely they take away from him the coercive 


when taken together as a whole. He 


force of his principal arguments. 

In the first place, he does not discriminate between one scientific 
authority and another; and in talking of modern science, he 
exhibits the most curious misconception as to what modern science is. 
Thus, as we have seen already, he goes to Cuvier as a final authority 
| on geology, and accordingly declares modern science to have demon- 

strated that the human race began at the traditional date of Adam. 
Fortified by this view, he proves to his own satisfaction that man’s 


] original condition was a condition of the purest monotheism; and 
he bases on this one of his arguments for God’s reality. He 
scems never to have heard of the age of flint implements; nor to 

know of those forlorn traces left by the human foot, so far in “the 
, dark backward and abysm of time,” that Adam seems as modern 


by comparison as yesterday’s Daily Telegraph. 

His arguments, however, in the face of science, have far deeper 
] flaws than this. He contends that God’s existence can be proved 
in each of these two ways—since the universe moves, it must have a 
mover; since it exhibits perfect design, it must have a designer ; 


e 

, and further, since the design is obviously benevolent, the designer 

. must be infinitely good. But to all such arguments what science 

" does is as follows. It does not destroy them as logical structures, 
but it blows away the bases on which they rest, like so many pieces 
of thistledown. 

In the first place as to design—if it allows us to entertain the 
ad belief in design at all, it transfers the whole question to the very 
sl beginning of things, or to the time when the universe, as we 
of know it, existed only potentially in its simplest elements. All that 
on has since happened—-at all events in the material world—in all 
: of man’s surroundings, if not in man himself, was designed then, 
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once for all, immutably and completely. Dr. Hettinger himself sees 
this ; for he speaks of “ the action of the forces of nature”’ as being 
“ necessarily fixed ;’’ and he argues that matter cannot be a self- 
existing substance, which God found and worked with, because the 
forms which things take are the result of the “ very nature and 
essence ” of their component parts; and are “ absolutely inalienable 
from the things themselves.” If then everything that now exists 
in the physical universe (and this includes the physical part of man), 
everything from the course of the planets to the slightest molecular 
change in each human brain, or the smallest tremor of each blade 
of grass—if all this existed necessarily in “ the primordial arrange- 
ment of the molecules of the universe,” and could not, unless all the 
laws of matter had been subsequently revolutionised, have happened 
otherwise, nothing is gained logically by postulating a moving 
principle outside the molecules, as well as within them. On what- 
ever grounds such a postulate may be adopted, it is not adopted by 
the mind, owing to any compulsion of reason; as is abundantly 
shown bya glance at the set of arguments which Dr. Hettinger relies 








on for proving to us that it is. 

These arguments are as follows: ‘The Divine Substance,” he 
says, is evidently “‘ essentially different”? from the molecules of the 
universe, because the “divine substance ” being “ eternal, necessary, 
and infinite,’ every manifestation of it must be “eternal, necessary, 
and infinite’ also: but the things of the molecular universe 
are exactly the reverse, therefore, the molecular universe cannot 
be identical with the divine substance. Again, were the two 
identical, all finite existences, if resolved into their primordial 
matter, would produce a divine substance which is infinite: but 
the infinite cannot be obtained by the addition of things finite, any 
more than a unit can be the product of a sum of zeros. Again, were 
God and the universe the same living substance, the same substance 
would be at once free and necessary, conscious and unconscious; 


what is free would have been evolved from what is not free :—which 
is impossible, for the lower cannot produce the higher, or the imper- ] 
fect produce the perfect. Finally comes this argument, which must ‘ 
be given in the writer’s own words. ‘If the world is not the work , 
of God, but self-created, as the less cannot produce the greater, it ‘ 
must have been the work of man. But man is inconceivable apart 
from nature ; indeed, of all organic beings, he is the last produced. h 
Therefore the world was not created by man, who is conditioned and ‘ 
finite, but by a first cause, who is superior alike to man and to the 8 
world.” a 
The deepest feeling which these lamentable puerilities call forth in ic 
us, is astonishment that any serious man should in these days have 
recourse to them: but it will still be well to notice a few details of 3 
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their ineptitude, for they give us the key to the fundamental un- 
soundness of the writer’s entire position. 

With regard to the statement that if a God apart from the 
universe does not exist, we are driven to assert that infinity is made 
up of a number of finite things, Dr. Hettinger is no doubt quite 
correct; but the hypothesis of a separate God does nothing to help 
us out of the difficulty. If science forces on us any belief at all, it 
makes us realise every day more and more irresistibly, how this 
universe of finite things actually is infinite; or at all events it 
makes any limit to it inconceivable. Conversely, too, it brings this 
home to us—that not only do finite things thus make up an infinite 
thing, but there are an infinite number of things go to make up 
finite things. Let us consider the particles that make up a drop of 
water. Chemistry may come to the point when it can divide them 
no further, but thought divides them for ever, and can never put a 
term to the process. 

But there are other criticisms to be made on Dr. Hettinger’s: 
argument that are more important still. If God did not make the 
world, he says, man must have made it. The philosophical 
absurdity of this alternative we need not now insist on. The point 
to be noticed is, that for Dr. Hettinger, man still seems to be the 
central fact of the universe,’ and the earth and the universe he uses 
as convertible terms. He seems to know nothing of that stupendous 
and overwhelming revelation which science has forced on man of 
nature’s unfathomable magnitude; how it has dragged aside the 
curtain which for so many thousands of years roofed him in and 
sheltered him, in what seemed a comprehensible cosmos—a cosmos 
in which he was the crowning feature ; and how it has laid bare to 
his astonished eyeballs those endless profundities of time and space, 
swarming with worlds and systems, and suns shining and darkened, 
which drown the universe as man once knew it, and swallow up what 
seemed its august and divine significance in their desolating and 
unthinkable enormity. Had Dr. Hettinger realised this, he would 
have seen all his arguments, which take man as the centre of things, 
and assumes for him some destiny that is obviously pre-eminent and 
significant—he would have seen all these arguments, perishing on 
each side of him, like helpless sailors washed overboard in a storm. 

And now let us goon to another point. ‘‘ Were God and matter,” 
he says, “one identical substance, what is free would be evolved from 
what is not free—which,” he exclaims triumphantly, “is impos- 
sible!” and he imagines that he is thus refuting the scientific theory 
of the universe. Here again we see that he has not the smallest 
idea of what the scientific theory of the universe is. According to 

(1) ‘* Nature exists only as a means by which man attains to God, and will endure 
only as long as that purpose remains,”’ p. 277. 
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that theory nothing would have happened of the kind he mentions, 
What is free would not have been evolved out of what is not free; 
because, according to that theory, no such thing as freedom is in 
existence. What we call freedom is a mere subjective delusion ; and 
Dr. Hettinger in assuming it to be a reality attempts to answer 
science on its own grounds, by starting with the principal proposition 
which science declares itself to have disproved. 

Lastly, let us turn to an argument on which Dr. Hettinger lays 
even greater stress, and which he thinks is most calculated to carry 
conviction to the ordinary mind. This is the argument from design. 
The universe evidently displays some purpose, he says, therefore 
there must be some mind in which the purpose is conceived ; and it 
is equally evident that the purpose is infinitely wise, good, and 
benevolent. Now the obvious answer to this is, that the discoveries 
of modern science, though they have not disproved the possibility of 
some providential purpose, have at all events taken from it, as a 
postulate, all logical necessity. This, however, is but a small part of 
the matter. The aim of Dr. Hettinger, and all those who believe 
with him, is not merely to prove that the universe reveals a purpose, 
but that this purpose is infinitely wise and benevolent. But when 
we talk of benevolence or goodness, we mean, and we can mean only, 
benevolence and goodness to such living and conscious things as we 
know, and primarily and principally to man. It is, of course, 
admitted by all theologians that this goodness need not have for its 
object, in all cases, man’s material prosperity; but it has, in all cases, 
as Dr. Hettinger says with emphasis, such circumstances for its 
object as will enable each man, if he wills it, to attain to God. In 
other words, God apportions to each man the circumstances best cal- 
culated to lead each man to Himself. Now this may be true or it 
may not be true. We are not concerned with that question here; 
we are only concerned in asking how far natural reason shows it to 
be true. Dr. Hettinger professes for the time to appeal to nothing 
but that. Let us consider then one of the principal facts which he 
alleges in support of his proposition, and that is the universality of 
the knowledge of Himself which God has implanted in every human 
heart. That knowledge, or rather the possibility of that knowledge, 
Dr. Hettinger describes as universal, so that ‘every man ”’ is able to 
arrive at it, unless he deliberately and maliciously sets his face 
against doing so. Let us, however, take certain of Dr. Hettinger’s 
own admissions. Having declared that there is no nation, however 
savage, which has not some religion, he admits that in many cases 
the religion in question is nothing but “the fear of evil spirits ;” 
and he admits further the existence of certain isolated groups who 
have not a vestige of any religious belief at all. Now how does he 
reconcile such facts as these with the general proposition? He says 
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that the natives whose sole religion is the fear of evil spirits are 
races who by their own sins have fallen, and who are “ degraded and 
chastened ;’’ whilst the isolated groups which have no religion at all, 
have been more sinful, have been chastened and degraded yet farther, 
“so that their reasoning faculty is absolutely undeveloped, and their 
condition amounts to brutish.” Let us suppose that this is so. Now 
comes the following question. We take the case of these degraded 
creatures to-day—we take them one by one individually, and we ask, 
“ Did these men sin or their parents ?”’ Obviously their parents, their 
remote ancestors, of whom these living men knew nothing. But God’s 
goodness, as Dr. Hettinger describes it, is goodness not only to a race as 
a corporate community, but goodness to each separate immortal life, to 
each individual immortal soul. Here then are a number of immortal 
souls to whom God has allotted circumstances, in which, sofar as reason 
and observation can inform us, no knowledge of God is possible, and 
no life at all but a life that is “simply brutish.” “But,” says Dr. 
Hettinger, “these men are few in number.” Was there ever a more 
lamentable apology? If a God who is supposed to be infinitely 
powerful and good can be convicted of want of goodness in the case 
of a single soul, his character for power and goodness is as much 
destroyed as if the same conviction could be arrived at in the case of 
millions. And it is this that really is the case 





always supposing 
that reason and observation are our sole sources of knowledge. Millions 
are always with us, other than savages, who were born into the 
world, not only surrounded by circumstances that are inexorably 
brutalising, but with brutal passions ingrained in their whole system, 
and forced upon them by the very formation of their skulls. It is 
idle to say that in the course of progress such millions will exist no 
longer. They have existed, and they do exist; and it will do the 
theologian little good to argue that his God will be a just God in 
the future, if it still remains apparent that he has been an unjust 
God in the past. And to the eye of natural reason, unjust God is and 
has been, if we suppose a God at all. That there are countless instances 
of what seems his goodness, his care and his wisdom, is, of course, 
undeniable ; but these only throw into darker shadow those instances 
equally, if not more numerous, of what seems his malevolence, his 
cynical indifference, or his impotent stupidity. Let us take the 
only argument that ever has been advanced, or can be advanced, 
against this position, and that is the argument that all the apparent 
evil God inflicts on man is meant for his good, and will result in his 
good hereafter. That may be true. I am not, for a moment, saying 
that it is not true; but the point is that, however true it may be, 
its truth is not apparent to natural reason: natural reason cannot 
discover a hint of it. How can natural reason discover in the earth- 
quake of Lisbon any wisdom or goodness, so far as the men and 
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women are concerned who perished in it? or in the hereditary weak- 
ness, taints and manias, with which so many are burdened from the 
moment they come into the world? Or again, if we turn to the 
great events of history, what trace of good or of wise purpose can 
we distinguish there? Even granting that we can persuade our- 
selves that they show signs of some general progress, what is that 
from the point of view of the individual? All that the theologian 
can see, by the light of his natural reason, will be that God is fuacili- 
tating the perfection of men’s souls in the future by the wholesale 
sacrifice of men’s souls in the past. 

This argument is almost as old as human thought itself; but an 
argument is not answered because it is old. The discoveries of 
science are every day giving new force to it, illustrating it and 
bringing it home to us by fresh examples, driving it into the ears of 
the world in a way never before dreamed of ; and Dr. Hettinger, on 
grounds of natural reason, makes no attempt to answer it. 

Indeed this Catholic defence of natural religion, regarded as an 
answer to the arguments of scientific Agnosticism, is no answer at 
all. The subtleties of the metaphysical part of it we need not discuss 
here. The philosophy on which these are based may be true or 
false. The only point on which I am now concerned to insist is, 
that whatever difficulties such arguments may meet, there are other 
difficulties which not only are not met, but which it seems the writer 
has not even conceived of. These difficulties consist, one and all of 
them, of certain broad generalisations, the truth of which modern 
science is daily branding deeper into the consciousness of civilised 
man. They may be summed up as follows. 

The material universe is infinite and eternal, all its changes being 
the result of all-pervading and eternally unchanging laws. 

Life and consciousness, whatever may be their nature, are insepara- 
ble from this material universe ; they follow its laws, and are the 
results of its laws. They are another aspect of the movements of 
the same machine. 

Such life and consciousness as we see exhibited in man is a fleeting 
and infinitesimal phenomenon in the eternity and the infinity of 
this All. 

No purpose that to human reason seems rational can be discovered 
by human reason in man’s circumstances and history—certainly not 
any benevolent purpose; and as to the universe as a whole, no 
meaning or purpose in it is even conjecturable. 

The universe is eternal; freedom is unthinkable ; purpose is un- 
discoverable ; the hypothesis of a designer is wanecessary. Such is 
the verdict of natural reason applied scientifically ; and there is this 
important fact to be remarked—that if that verdict has weight with 
anybody, it ought to have special weight with such Catholic philoso- 
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phers as Dr. Hettinger, because, as we have seen, one of the funda- 
mental doctrines of their philosophy is the trustworthiness of the 
evidence given us by our senses with regard to the external world, 
the trustworthiness of our consciousness with regard to ourselves, 
and the trustworthiness of those laws of thought which we discover 
in ourselves. 

The conclusion then of the whole matter is as follows. If by 
natural religion is meant a belief in God, based on the applica- 
tion of man’s logical faculties to the facts of his own intellect and 
of the sensible universe, there is no such thing as natural religion at 
all. However the idea of God may have arisen in our minds, the 
accurate use of reason, and the accumulation of accurate knowledge, 
are so far from having led us to it, that the more systematic and 
more accurate they become, the more utterly baseless do they show 
this idea to be. 

And now let me turn round to the reader and answer a question 
which he will perhaps ask. He will perhaps ask, to what purpose 
are these criticisms put forward here? Is it with the purpose of 
proving that natural religion is a delusion, and that it is idle to 
attempt to give to human life any aim or hope above and beyond 
itself? The purpose is very different. It is not to show that there 
is no such thing as natural religion, but that if there is such a thing, 
it founds itself, and must defend itself, on quite other grounds than 
those put forward by writers like Dr. Hettinger. What, as it appears 
to me, these grounds are, I will try to explain briefly. 

In the first place, it must be recognised, with absolute clearness, 
that neither the testimony of sense, nor the testimony of history, nor 
the laws of the intellect, give us any proof of the existence of a 
personal creator. 

In-the second place, it must be recognised that if we mean by a 
creator a creator infinitely benevolent to man, and add as a corollary 
to this, man’s moral responsibility to this creator, then such a creator 
and such a responsibility are not only not found by observation and 
by the intellect, but exhibit themselves to us, the more we contem- 
plate them, as more and more monstrous impossibilities. The propo- 
sition that God is infinitely good, and that man’s will is free, must 
be recognised as being as unthinkable as the proposition that two 
straight lines can enclose a space. 

But the matter does not end here. There is a third truth to be 
recognised, which is this—that not only are a good God and a free 
human will unthinkable, but that everything else, if we try to think 
it out, ends in being unthinkable also. Time, space, eternity, we 
know that they exist, and yet the more we contemplate their 
existence, the more and more do we see that some impossibility is 
involved in it. We know that the universe exists, but we can 
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neither conceive of it as being infinite, nor as having any confine. 
Our conception of it is incomplete, and in trying to make it complete 
we tear it to pieces. And with all conceptions it may be shown that 
the case is really the same. In all there is sleeping a germ of the 
inconceivable. The mind has only to realise all that is implied in 
them, and, like Faust’s poodle, each of them swells and swells to a 
monster, till the logical girdle of thought is no more able to contain 
it than a woman’s sash is able to go round the equator. Out of the 
reason there are ever ready to spring the wild horses, which, if we 
allow them, will tear reason to pieces. In other words, all thought 
is founded on assumptions, which involve the negation of the laws of 
thought. 

Now if this fact is once realised, the mere idea of God’s exist- 
ence and goodness, and of man’s freedom and responsibility, will not 
present to us any insuperable difficulties, on the ground of their 
logical impossibility. It must be remembered, however, that the 
argument that has just been urged does not go to show that every 
impossibility is true; but merely that every impossibility is not 
necessarily untrue. It merely gives us, as it were, a kind of per- 
missive bill, to construct a natural religion if we can. It assures us 
that reason shall not interfere with us; but it does not promise that 
at starting reason shall do anything to assist us. That is to say, it 
leaves us to take the first step independently of reason. We have 
to start not with something proved, but with something assumed. 

Now what is that something? Is it God, and man’s freedom? 
Is the first step we speak of the direct assumption that these are 
realities ? Before answering we must consider the following point 
—that though natural religion must, as we say, be based on an 
assumption, yet, though we have no proof which will show it to be 
true, we must have some motive for wishing to believe it to be true. 
Now what motive can man have for wishing to believe in the two 
propositions in question—that God exists, and that man is free, and 
responsible to God? They are propositions which are not only scien- 
tifically superfluous, and which also multiply and deepen the diffi- 
culties of the intellect, but they involve many consequences which 
are practically terrifying and disagreeable. The only motive then 
that can make us wish to assent to them does not lie in themselves. 
These primary doctrines of natural religion are not its primary 
assumptions: or, to speak more correctly, they are not assumptions 
at all. They are logical deductions from some assumption already 
made; and the assumption is the assumption of the value, the dig- 
nity and the significance of man’s life. In other words, putting the 
question of a revelation aside, a belief in God can only logically be 
defended by assuming, first, a certain belief in life—a certain 
spiritual importance and dignity in certain acts and moods of mind, 
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and a certain meaning in certain spiritual fears and hopes, and a 
certain authority beyond that of a tribal instinct, in the voice of 
conscience. Now, so far as proof is concerned, all this is mere 
assumption. What faculty is there in man which is to urge him to 
assume it ? 

It is difficult to suggest for it any better name than faith; and 
its formula put briefly comes to be as follows: “I do believe in 
the spiritual value and the eternal meaning of life, because my 
nature is such that I abhor the belief that is the alternative.” 
This step once taken, natural reason steps in and works in the 
ordinary way; proving, just as it might prove any other theorem, 
that given to life the sort of value in question, the existence of 
God and of man’s freedom are its necessary logical consequences, and 
that it cannot be explained, or even expressed, without having 
recourse to them. 

Science, whilst increasing the difficulties in the way of natural 
religion on one side, has strengthened all the arguments in favour 
of it, on the other. In dwarfing man into apparent insignificance, 
when compared with the sum of the universe, and in thus robbing 
his life of all its objective magnitude, it has made a belief in 
God and in immortality essential, to a degree that could never 
have before been realised, to any rational belief in the dignity of so 
evanescent an existence ; and to put the whole matter briefly, it may 
be said that whilst the hypothesis of God becomes more and more 
superfluous in the world of matter, it becomes more and more logi- 
cally necessary in the world of spirit. 

Logically, then, the first question to be asked of men is not Do you 
believe in God ? but Do you believe in life? And what is to determine 
the answer that is to be given to this question? Dr. Hettinger 
says belief and unbelief involve a question of wi//. And this 1s 
true ; but on what does that will depend? Dr. Hettinger points out 
how it is influenced sometimes by passion, and sometimes by suffer- 
ing—inclined to reject belief by the first, inclined to assent to it by 
the second, according as some earthly object takes the place of God, 
or as all earthly objects seem to betray those who have sought them. 
Here we are brought toa fresh region of inquiry, into which we 
cannot now penetrate ; and having dwelt upon many perplexing ques- 
tions, we may end with one more—Are those most to be felicitated 
who have found this life so valueless that it is only on another life 
that any of their hopes can fix themselves; or those who in this life 
have found anything so valuable, that it makes, even for a moment, 
the desire for anything better impossible ? 


W. H. Mattock. 
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THE most didactically moral of Russian novelists has just succeeded 
in shocking even his friends by completing his indictment of the 
civilised world in the Kreuzer Sonata, a work of almost repulsive 
pessimism. 

He has, it is argued, taken as types exceptional instances of 
sensual barbarity, and founded a theory of humanity on a few of its 
foulest members. Were that so, there would be ground for com- 
plaint ; but, in fact, Count Tolstoi speaks for the halves of two con- 
tinents, and speaks from the profoundest knowledge ; for though he 
sees the rest of the world through the air of his country, he scans 
everything within it with unflinching and unfailing exactness. 

With his conclusions we have nothing to do; but for the propor- 
tions and accuracy of his premises this article, which was in type some 
months before Lev Nikolaievitch (Count Tolstoi) read his tale to a Rus- 
sian audience, will avouch ; and if not always with sufficient distinct- 
ness, it must be remembered that the tenderness of English vision com- 
pels one to print cautiously from so dark a negative, und, besides, there 
is no aspect of civilisation more difficult to discuss and analyse from 
an ethical point of view than that which deals with the relations of 
the sexes to each other; the delicate handling at all times required 
by this thorny subject becoming an almost impossible tour de force 
when it is a question of depicting a state of things for which the 
English expressions have grown somewhat obsolete, and the English 
imagination has become too rigid and unbending. For the most 
accurate judgment upon Russian society from this point of view 
would be Gibbon’s summary sentence upon that of Gaul under the 
Merovingians: “ It would be difficult to find anywhere more vice 
or less virtue.” 

At first sight this would seem to run counter to ordinary experi- 
ence, which goes to show that chastity and the kindred virtues are 
encouraged and fostered by the adverse conditions inseparable from 
the lower forms of social life, such as prevail in Russia; by the 
joyless existence of men engaged in a hard and precarious struggle 
for bare necessities, rather than by the ease, refinement, and comfort 
of advanced civilisation. But the contradiction is more apparent 
than real, for sexual immorality in Russia is not the outcome of the 
same psychological process, is not accompanied by the same mis- 
givings, succeeded by the same pricks of remorse, nor socially 
punisbed with the same obloquy and ostracism as elsewhere. It is 
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one of the ordinary incidents of an unchequered life, like marriage 
or the measles. Whenever the force of evidence compels us to 
abandon this explanation and seek for another, we can safely have 
recourse to the probable hypothesis of an abnormal psychical state 
—a plea to which many intelligent Russians proudly lay claim as 
to a sort of national birthright.' 

Instead therefore of poring over the pages of Congreve and Wych- 
erley, as Elia was wont to do when desirous of taking an airing 
beyond the diocese of strict conscience and of respiring the breath 
of imaginary freedom, one need only to come to Russia. In both 
worlds one essential element of morality is wanting, namely, con- 
| sciousness on the part of the actors that they are breaking through 
religious restraints or moral laws. 

The foreigner who visits Russia ignorant of the language and the 
people, as are most, has little difficulty in gleaning data enough during 
the first few days of his sojourn to enable him to gauge with tolerable 
accuracy the abyss that separates Russian notions of morality and 
decency from those which prevail in the West. He has only to 
glance at that ever-open book, the street, which exerts a much deeper 
and more abiding influence upon the education of the populations of 
towns and cities than pedagogues or moralists are given to believe. 
“It is the street that infects,” said M. Zola once, speaking of his own 
country ; “‘ vice is rampant in the streets, and is there seen and 
touched, and its contact is corruption.’’ However true this may be 
of French cities, we are forced to admit that it isa perfectly accurate 
description of Russian streets, which reek with unnamable corrup- 
tion and foulness. 

Vice in its myriad guises, or in its repulsive nakedness, is for ever 
before the wondering eyes of children, who wither away by touching 
it as from the poisonous shade of some strange upas-tree. Sins 
against the Ten Commandments, and even monstrous crimes speci- 
fied in detail by the circumstantial law of Leviticus, are often- 
times committed in the squares, the parks, the streets, and 
even in the shadow of churches. Should the eye of a conscien- 
tious policeman descry the abomination he considers that he has 
done his duty if he shouts at the offenders to move on, accom- 
panying his censure with a string of objurgatory phrases which 
) the most reckless of French realists would not dare to cast before 
his readers. These sights touch and taint the imagination of the 
young; excite within them a prurient curiosity about things they 





(1) In Russia, where obscure and imaginary mental ailments are, for all legal and 
, most practical purposes, confounded with insanity of behaviour, the word psychopath, 
, meaning a person who enjoys all the rights of a sane man and many of the privileges of 
lunatic, though coined but a few years ago, is most extensively used by all classes of 
society. So many persons now describe themselves as psychopaths that it no longer 
3 Confers upon them the least distinction. 
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should not know, and make them fancy all nature as depraved as 
man. 

It would be exceedingly misleading, however, to gauge the moral 
standard of any people by the unbridled debauch and brutish sensu- 
ality that prevail in populous cities, which in the purest of king- 
doms are often hotbeds of vice. Sodom might be the capital of a 
modern Arcadia, and Babylon the metropolis of an empire with the 
chaste Diana as protectress; the frightful excesses focussed together 
in the capitals being no more typical of the manners and morals of 
the nation as a whole than the leper settlement of Molokai is a trust- 
worthy exponent of the health of the bulk of the Sandwich Islanders. 
In Russia it is otherwise. The specific difference between that and 
other countries consists in the universality of the phenomenon. It 
is confined to noage; restricted to no class; typical of no profession, 
It is as national as the language or the music, and characterizes the 
peasant and the merchant to the full as completely as the members 
of the aristocracy, who have ever been a law unto themselves. Nor 
is there anything very surprising in this. The upbringing of those 
classes which are subjected to educational processes is, in truth, as 
little conducive as the street training of the poor to those concep- 
tions of duty and obligation, to that practice of discipline and self- 
mastery which alone render possible a high standard of sexual 
morality. It is conceived in the same narrow spirit without relation 
to family, society, country ; consisting mainly of unconnected scraps 
of doubtful information upon a very wide range of topics patched 
together without any intelligible purpose. That careful gentle train- 
ing of the tender soul in the practice of self-restraint, love of truth 
and justice ; those painful prunings and clippings of the early desires 
branching forth in all directions, which give moral strength and 
elevation ; that ennobling of the affections and gradual widening of 
the sympathies of youths brought up as befits the heirs-apparent of 
the accumulated wealth of humanity, in fine all that loving care, 
those wise maxims, and the still more efficacious preaching of 
example which modern pedagogues understand by education, are still 
unknown in Russia. The Russian grammar-school is little more than 
a machinery for bringing to bear upon children, in smaller doses 
perhaps than the parish schools, the influences of the streets. A 
lady, who has devoted the greater part of hey life to the work of 
education, as directress of a girls’ gymnasy, or grammar-school of 
the Ministry of Public Instruction, lately published a book on female 
education in Russia, in which she deliberately affirms that the foul 
atmosphere of the street and the market-place has invaded the school- 
rooms of young ladies; and after giving proof of the criminal pre- 
cocity of these young ladies in walks which in this country would 
necessitate their immediate removal from a grammar-school to 4 
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penitentiary, she tells us that these future mothers oftentimes spend 
their evenings in low cafés chantants, where “they conduct them- 
selves loosely—indecently.”' Now, when the keystone is thus unfitted 
for the important part it has to play, what can be expected of the 
other stones destined to compose the broad arch of morality ? Still, 
in spite of the force of such evidence, it would be unfair to suggest 
that this is the uniform character of all such establishments in Russia, 
or that the effects of the pernicious influence to which girls are 
undoubtedly exposed are invariably as mischievous as they might be. 
There are exceptions, providential escapes, miraculous justifications 
of the Russian avoss (mayhap) in the annals of education as well as 
in those of railway disasters. The distance between potentialities 
and their realisation is considerable even in the sphere of vice, and 
should be liberally allowed for by readers disposed to launch into 
generalisation. Some of the best and noblest types of Russian 
women—and they are among the noblest and most charming to be 
met with in the civilised world—have passed through such schools, 
which require to be removed from the baneful shadow of Government 
interference if they are to lose those characteristics which are positively 
pernicious; although it would require much more than this to enable 
them to satisfactorily discharge the objects for which they exist—to 
unfold and foster the noblest instincts of female nature. 

With what criminal neglect must not the education of mere boys 
be conducted if one may judge by the demoralisation introduced into 
that of tender girls, destined, if poets speak truly, to twine the fragrant 
roses of heaven round the prickly thorns of human life! As a matter 
of fact, many educational establishments, especially Government 
boarding-schools, were a few years ago hotbeds of the most disgust- 
ing forms of vice, many of whose youthful inmates could have learned 
nothing new from the most corrupt of Eastern debauchees. Those 
unnatural relations which Moses visited with death, are not rare in 
Government boarding-schools, military, naval, and other, in which the 
children of the highest dignitaries of State are being brought up. It 
is right to say that individual members of the Government have lately 
taken measures to check the spread of this evil. But very vigorous 
efforts must still be made, and a considerable time must yet elapse 
before these establishments become completely harmless—a rather 
curious ideal for educational institutions. In 1887 I asked an official 
of the Ministry of Public Instruction whether his long and varied 
experience tended to confirm this view of Russian boarding-schools. 
He replied in the affirmative, and communicated many characteristic 
facts in support of this opinion, which I am debarred from repeating 
here. As he went on to speak with the warmth and emphasis of 
conviction, I thought it safe to put the question, ““ Where are your 


(1) Cf. Graschdanin, 14th August, 1888. 
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own children being educated “In these very establishments that 
I am so bitterly inveighing against,” was the smiling answer. My 
features assuming the expression of interrogative surprise, he went 
on to explain: “Iam too much attached to them to send them 
abroad ; my means are not sufficient to allow me to suitably educate 
them at home. I have therefore no alternative. Fortunately I am 
somewhat of a Fatalist, and my apprehensions are allayed by the 
reflection that children, like nurses in fever hospitals, are so consti- 
tuted as to belie the forecast of science. Some never take the infec- 
tion ; others catch it mysteriously, as if it were sent directly by 
some invisible Apollo. Some, nay, many children remain un- 
tainted in spite of constant bad example; in others vice scems 
inborn.” 

Home influence, it is true, can always be utilised as a corrective, 
and may frequently act as an antidote against the strong poison of 
schools and streets to which the children are so continuously exposed. 
That it is so employed, at times with almost miraculous results, is 
evident to those who know the country. But not nearly often 
enough. Fatalism, reinforced by the lessons of bitter experience, 
has stamped into current belief the mischievous idea that private 
enterprise and effort in any cause are always as superfluous as they 
are frequently dangerous. And where more hopeful views prevail 
the parents are often utterly disqualified to have hand or part in the 
education of their children; for the union of excellent intentions 
with erroneous ideas is as baleful as deliberate perversity. I knew 
a widely respected Russian gentleman who took his son—a_ boy of 
between fifteen and sixteen—to a disorderly house, introduced him 
to the inmates, and bade him return whenever his inclinations 
prompted him. When telling me, in his son’s presence, of this feat 
of moral sanitation, as he thought it, he seemed to regard it as the 
conscientious fulfilment of a clearly defined duty, not perhaps calling 
for exceptional praise, but still a proof of considerable enlightenment. 
My disapproval, expressed in no measured terms, elicited from my 
host, among other unconventional remarks, the statement, which he 
afterwards enabled me to verify, that this is no uncommon prac- 
tice in the country. This is very shocking, no doubt, from an Eng- 
lish point of view, but is it wrong, judged by a Russian standard ? 
“Quando enim hoc factum non est?” the Russians may truly ask 
with Cicero, “quando reprehensum? Quando non permissum ?” 
Why, he may insist, should the considerations of time, place, tradi- 
tions, public opinion, moral ideals that render these views and prac- 
tices blameless in Cicero, Cato, and their contemporaries, lose their 
force when applied to modern Russians? And it is somewhat 
difficult to suggest a satisfactory answer. 

“No one interested in the welfare of our young generation—and 
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who that loves his country is not so interested ?—can look without a 
feeling of profound melancholy upon its appalling moral condition,’ 
exclaims a Russian publicist. ‘ And, worst of all, it is impossible 
to foresee the end of this miserable state of things or to hope for a 
speedy change for the better.”’ Who is it tocome from? The 
parents P The family ? “It is certain,” we are assured by a pub- 
licist in the Novoye Vremya, “that the majority of families to whom 
higher education is accessible have not the dimmest notion what 
education is.””* Another writer, who treats this subject ina Govern- 
ment organ, affirms that those families in which the children are 
morally and irremediably wrecked by the criminal conduct of the 
parents are to be counted by “ hundreds of thousands.” * There is 
very little then to be expected from home influences. We have 
seen the tendency of the schools. It only remains to be noted that 
most of the acts of the Government in connection with education, 
whatever their real objects, have tended to demoralise the young 
generation. During the past few years, for instance, the personnel 
of most of the gymnasies and high schools has been changed and 
“weeded ’’ of men of science and principle who were suspected of 
harbouring liberal notions. Their places have been taken by indi- 
viduals who endeavour to make up for the intellectual and moral 
qualities of their predecessors by immoderate zeal for autocracy. 
The nature of the influence of the new men upon the youths con- 
fided to their care may be imagined from the value they set upon 
good example. The following sketch is taken from a Government 
organ, and cannot therefore be suspected of exaggeration. In the 
district of Starobelsk, 


“The educators of youth walk about in broad daylight in the public places 
with their mistresses on their arms, although provided with lawful wives. And 
this in presence of their pupils. We are nowise surprised that society should lool: 
with friendly eyes upon such doings; but it is surely unseemly that the director 
of the Gymnasy and the parents of the children should show themselves so 
thoroughly indifferent to the public profligacy of the trainers of their chil- 
dren,” 

In this way, long before the youth is sent into the world to fight 
his own way, his soul is swept and garnished by parents and peda- 
gogues, and made ready for the reception of a legion of unclean 
devils. This accounts for the remarkable precocity in vice charac- 
teristic of too many Russian children, to which no European country 
supplies a parallel. Thus criminal /iaisons are often contracted 
between school children at an age when German boys and girls are 
still firm believers in the Klapperstorch theory of the perpetuation 
of the human race, and English youths and maidens too much ab- 

(1) Cf. Graschdanin, 3rd April, 1889. 

(2) Novoye Vremya, 22nd September, 1889. 

(8) Graschdanin, 3rd April, 1889, in an article entitled ‘‘ The Modern Family.” 
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sorbed by marbles, tops, dolls, and hoops, to need any theories, 
mythical or physiological, on the question. When, therefore, we 
read of the trial of a schoolboy of sixteen for cleaving another child’s 
skull “over a love affair,” inflicting wounds which the physicians 
described as incurable, we are no more surprised at the origin of the 
assault than at the outcome of the trial. The prisoner, having been 
found guilty of wounding with intent to inflict grievous bodily harm, 
and of having disabled his victim for life, the court thoughtfully 
adjourned the case for a fortnight, to give him time to accept or 
reject the terms offered by the prosecutor—a full pardon and legal 
impunity in consideration of a payment of twenty-five roubles (about 
£2 10s.)." 

If, as an English philosopher laid it down, the greatest of faults 
is the consciousness of none, it would go hard with Russians, who are 
seldom troubled with misgivings. But fortunately for them, cir- 
cumstances which would intensify guilt in one stage of social pro- 
gress annihilate it in another; and what is gross immorality in 
England or Germany would be mere blameless pleasure in Russia. 
A partial test of the truth of this thesis is afforded by whole cate- 
gories of acts which are reprehensible from two different points of 
view : first, as clashing with certain precepts of honour generally 
recognised in other countries, and also as violating the indefeasible 
rights of others. In Russia these acts derive their ethical colouring 
exclusively from that one of their tendencies by which the rights of 
others are affected ; and whenever the axiom volenti non fit injuria can 
be applied to this aspect, all more delicate criteria are brushed aside, 
and the misdemeanour becomes a perfectly legitimate transaction. 
The ceremony of public betrothal, for instance, still frequent in the 
middle and lower classes of Russian society, is clearly understood not 
only to confer certain rights upon the bridegroom, but likewise to 
impose upon him certain obligations, mainly of a negative character, 
in the interests not merely of an individual but also of society. In 
Russia these duties are frequently shirked with the implied consent 
of the party in whose sole interest they are erroneously held to be 
imposed, and I know one case in which the consent was plainly ex- 
pressed; the bride herself, the daughter of a wealthy merchant, 
being solicitous that her future husband should remain absolutely 
free from fetters until the marriage ceremony should solemnly 
deprive him of his liberty. In such cases no crime is perpetrated, 
no sin committed, no scandal given. 

Although it would be too much to maintain that these grotesque 
conceptions of morality are the direct products of serfdom, it cannot 
be gainsaid that it did much to perpetuate them. And is still doing 
much. For, strange as it may sound, serfdom in many of its most 

(1) Graschdanin, 16th September, 1889. 
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repulsive aspects is not dead nor dying. In what, for example, is 
the condition of a young woman of the lower classes different from, 
or better than, that of a serf? When ‘she takes service as field 
labourer, factory hand, chambermaid, apprentice, clerk, saleswoman, 
she is a mere chattel in the hands of her master, whose pay entitles 
him to dispose of her services—her virtue, her body, and her soul— 
and he insists upon the terms of the purchase with the pertinacity of 
a Shylock. Now, as in the days of serfdom, the price put upon the 
virtue of these white slaves by their masters and their masters’ sons 
is positively prohibitive. The authenticated cases that might be 
brought forward in support of this assertion would fill a volume. 
Those who are desirous of forming an idea of the vast proportions 
which these practices have assumed, of the impunity of those who 
are responsible for them, and of the helplessness of the uncomplain- 
ing victims, who are taught to regard compliance with such un- 
scrupulous demands as included in the list of services paid for by the 
paltry twelve or fourteen shillings monthly wages, should read two 
papers of Serghei Atava which appeared in the St. Petersburg Gazette 
a year ago." 

As to the upper classes, the so-called ‘ good society,” it should be 
judged, not by any of the received standards of morality, but by the 
maxims of Ia Rochefoucauld and the apophthegms of Arséne Houssaye. 
In no other country are the conversations and the interests and the 
aims of the men and women of gentle blood, high-sounding titles, 
large fortunes, and little brains so utterly frivolous, shallow, soul- 
less. There are indeed brilliant exceptions—small select salons in 
which the entire aristocracy of talent meets and mixes with a few 
gifted representatives of the aristocracy of blood; gatherings, ad- 
mission to which is more eagerly sought than the ribbon of an 
order. But these exceptions scarcely weigh in the balance. French 
society under the Regency, with all its cynicism and blots and foul- 
ness, possessed certain redeeming traits which are lacking in that of 
St. Petersburg to-day. The pleasant little suppers, those feasts 
of reason and merriment at which human passion seemed to become 
etherealised, the idyllic amusements, brilliant masquerades, and other 
esthetic aids to sin, are wholly wanting in Muscovy, which has no 
fringe of intellectuality or setting of elegant refinement to impart 
to glaring improprieties the appearance of eccentricities of genius. 
Compliments, small talk, and scandal constitute the daily bread of 
the mind; and the spiritual nature wastes away on such unwhole- 
some nourishment. The gifts of God and of man are put to no 
better use than that of fuel for a sorry display of drawing-room fire- 
works that leave but smoke and ashes behind. Intrigues, under- 


, 


(1) Cf. Petersburg Gazette, 22nd and 23rd December, 1888. 
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hand negotiations, treacherous plots, are also engaged in at times; 
but these are the nobler efforts, the loftier flights of men and women 
whose natural element is contented stagnation. These people never 
dream of the glorious potentialities of human nature; they have no 
fixed standard of right and wrong; the furniture of their souls 
contains nothing answering to the words duty, sacrifice, truth, love; 
they breathe an atmosphere of poisonous conventionality infinitely re- 
moved from the natural. “ Spiritual interests do not exist there,” 
we are told by a Russian journalist, ‘nor are they alluded to other- 
wise than as mental aberrations.” * 

I once interrogated one of these ladies—a person pure by tem- 
perament, richly gifted by nature, among other things, with the 
eye and talent of an artist, a ravishing voice, and uncommonly good 
looks, who, when she perceived the drift of my questions, fixed her 
liquid eyes upon me and said laughingly, ‘‘ Those aspirations, ideals, 
and aims in life which you suggest, I have never set before myself. 
To the people with whom I consort they mean nothing. I know 
that I have, or rather had, talents ; but why cultivate them? For 
what and for whom? I am also conscious at times of a yearning 
for other and better things; but I suppress it. Why encourage 
selfish dissatisfaction with one’s lot?” The ideal of such persons, 
if indeed they can be supposed to have any, is to raise the dignity 
and the comfort of being to a degree that would render superfluous 
the trouble of doing. 

That the Imperial family should have escaped the breath of de- 
traction in this poisonous atmosphere is as remarkable as it is grati- 
fying to all friends of Russia. Hereditary authority is not always 
—nor often—consistent with intellectual superiority ; it is nowhere 
so much in need of it as in Russia. It is edifying, therefore, to 
behold a powerful monarch sobered by the heavy responsibility of 
his position, striving in the order of grace to win triumphs denied 
him in the order of nature, especially if the task should require 
unusual force of character. It is much to be regretted that his 
Majesty is unable to breathe some of his own salutary spirit into the 
souls of his servants. Even the Court which has his excellent 
example before its eyes is as unlike the Emperor as it is possible to 
conceive. With the least respectable Court of modern times it would 
compare unfavourably. The anecdotes current at St. Petersburg and 
Moscow about its occasional sallies of shamelessness and perverse 
folly would not bear repetition in an English review. The stories, 
which without being current in either of the capitals are perfectly 
authentic, could not even be distantly hinted at. It is an Augean 
stable that a radical revolution might wash clean, but not any ordi- 
nary half measures. A year has not yet passed away since one of 


(1) Cf. Novoye Vremya, 22n1 September, 1889. 
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the fashionable restaurants of St. Petersburg witnessed coarse, 
stormy, disgraceful scenes enacted by some of the highest, fairest, 
and most powerful in the empire, which if transferred to canvas by 
a realist like Verestchagin would seem a gross caricature of one of 
the least esthetic paintings of Adriaen Brouwer. 

Anna Karénina,' Helen,’ Irene,® Natasha,* Katerina,® are some of 
the types one most frequently meets with to-day. In Russia they 
are appreciated, glorified, imitated; in this country they might be 
silently pitied, and would be inexorably ostracised. Their number 
and their vogue, however, should not blind us to the existence of 
other and far nobler types, as the zealous preacher in Vienna was 
blinded, who once said in holy haste that the chaste women of that 
gay but somewhat dissipated capital could be readily removed in a 
single carriage, were the city about to be consumed by fire from 
heaven ; and, when called upon to make good this sweeping accusa- 
tion, was constrained to shield himself behind the unworthy subter- 
‘fuge that he had not specified the number of journeys the carriage 
would have to make. There are numbers of women in St. Petersburg 
and Moscow, in Kieff and Kazan, whom religion, education, or tem- 
perament have lifted up to the perpetual snow-line of purity, and 
who would have shed a lustre on Port Royal itself ; women whom 
Oornelia and Lucretia would have been glad to know and might 
have called their friends. But having said this much, it must be 
admitted that, compared with the gay choir of their sinning 
sisters, they are but as small dust in the balance. The dame du 
grand monde is not one of this noble order. She is usually followed 
by a crowd of admirers whose number is never limited by usage or 
tradition, and seldom by fastidiousness. Young officers of the cavalry 
guards, students of the law school, pages of the Imperial corps, and 
other incipient Hercules in attractive uniforms, are kept for years in 
inglorious servitude by these Slavonic Omphales. The frankness, the 
absence of disguise or concealment, what Englishmen would call the 
shamelessness of the procedure, is such as to make one doubt of one’s 
own principles of right conduct. A woman whose only attraction, 
like that of Mrs. Pinchbeck, is modesty, would be poor indeed among 
the graces of that brilliant circle. Every one knows, for instance, 
and no one is in any degree scandalised by the knowledge, that 
Countess X. or Princess Z., who is married and is blessed witli: 
almost as many children as Hecuba, is adored by five or six 
young scions of noble families, and two or three old generals or 

The heroine of Count Tolstoi’s novel of that name. 
One of the chief female characters in Count Tolstoi’s War and Peace. 

3) The heroine of Smoke, one of Turghenieff’s best novels. 

(4) The chief actress in Dostoieffsky’s Humiliated and Insulted. 

(5) The heroine of Ostroffsky’s famous play Zhe Thunderstorm, which lately proved a 
fiasco on the French stage. 
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former ministers with one foot in the grave and one hand in the 
Treasury, who have no faith in Platonic love, all claiming a place in 
her affections, and each having his claim allowed, the husband 
looking philosophically on, mindful of society’s precept, “Go thou 
and do likewise.’ Now these acts, which are done with the unre. 
flecting impulsiveness of an Undine unconscious of impropriety, 
cannot possibly be termed crimes or sins, “Sin,” Jeremy Taylor 
assures us, “ first startles a man, then becomes easy, then delightful, 
then frequent, then confirmed.” It would take some extraordinary 
and as yet uninvented sin to startle a man in Russia; and as for the 
acts we are discussing, they seem there as natural as breathing— 
and almost as necessary. 

This is bad enough. Still worse is their application as means 
to an end, whereby they derive whatever moral colouring they are 
held to possess from the character of the object in view. Thus 
the promotion of a Russian official, seldom the reward of merit or 
the recognition of honest effort, is not unfrequently the work of his 
wife’s hands. I am personally acquainted with several families 
whose relative well-being has been obtained in this manner. A 
friend of mine, a mild, kind-hearted, well-educated man, who would 
not knowingly hurt a fly or hesitate to make a heavy sacrifice to save 
or help his sworn enemy, is a case in point. His promotion, which 
took place a few years ago, was the goal for which his young, hand- 
some, easy-conscienced wife had been eagerly striving for two years 
before, constantly consorting with two profligaté officials, through 
whom the nomination was at last made. All this was done without 
my friend’s countenance or connivance, his wife being separated from 
him until the matter was ended. His qualifications for the post, 
which he now occupies, are about equal to those of a Red Indian 
fresh from the prairies for that of a Channel pilot, and he does more 
unintentional harm than a thoroughly dishonest man could effect 
of deliberate purpose. Another notorious case in point is that of a 
high official very well known to every Russian journalist and author 
from Warsaw to Vladivostok, from Archangel to Tiflis, whose wife 
lives openly with a Cabinet Minister, her husband’s protector. From 
this coign of vantage she has watched for years over her husband’s 
material interests to considerable purpose; and it is greatly to be 
regretted that the man whose official duties demand a degree of wis- 
dom, knowledge, and kindliness far superior to that called for by 
any other post in the empire, should have no stronger point of 
resemblance to Marcus Aurelius, in whom all three qualities were 
so harmoniously blended. 

Such combinations and compromises, in which love, or any senti- 
ment remotely akin to it, is wholly out of the question, seem common 
or trivial enough to pass practically unnoticed. When the husband, 
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not being an official, has neither promotion to hope for nor neglect 
to fear, the petty Zeus is constrained to have recourse to the golden 
shower, and the problem resolves itself into a question of hire or 
purchase. I was slightly acquainted with a Russian noble, M. G., 
who, having convinced himself that a certain married lady was 
essential to his happiness, had little difficulty in persuading her hus- 
band to cede her to him, as Cato ceded his wife to his friend Hor- 
tensius. The yearly payment of 1,200 roubles in advance consti- 
tuted the business part of the transaction. And this satisfactory 
arrangement lasted without a break down to G.’s sudden death a 
few years ago, when this dutiful lady returned to the arms of her 
husband. What struck me as the strangest aspect of this strange 
drama was the circumstance, established beyond reasonable doubt, 
that this married couple loved, or rather liked, each other with all 
the ardour of which their imperfect natures were capable. Were 
these odd methods of correcting the errors of inexperience or the 
neglect of fortune of rare occurrence they would still deserve to be 
mentioned as characteristics of those original beings who show their 
faith in their efficacy by employing them. It is safer to rest their 
frequency upon the testimony of the Press than to endeavour to 
prove it by heaping Pelion upon Ossa in the way of examples. “ Do 
they love each other, this husband and wife?” asks one journal 
which has devoted some serious articles to the subject; ‘“ yes, they 
love and esteem each other as far as such sentiments can take a hold 
upon people who are free from the fetters of religion, the rules of 
honour, and such-like prejudices. At all events, they tenaciously 
cling to each other and stand back to back till the end. For the 
sake of attaining their common objects it happens that both husband 
and wife are guilty of conjugal infidelity ; this guilt they incur without 
a moment’s hesitation, but with such cool calculation, such well-poised 
sagacity as dispel all fears as to the toughness of their matrimonial 
alliance: the task performed, he will return to her and she will 
hasten back to him ; and, foreseeing this, they both feel quite easy in 
mind.”! A case of purchase once came under my notice which 
attracted considerable attention at the time, owing to the position of 
the parties, with all of whom I was well acquainted. The husband 
ceded his rights for a lump sum to a gentleman of noble family who 
occupied a high administrative post. As soon as the legal difficulties 
were smoothed down the lady, whose liberty was thus purchased, 
had her union with her new knight solemnized with all the for- 
malities of the law, and all the rights of the Church. Another lady, 
whose acquaintance I made in the sa/on of a grande dame, was allowed 
by her husband—a most honest, benevolent, inconsistent gentleman, 
well known in official spheres—to spend a twelvemonth abroad with 
(1) Novosti, 16th March, 1889. 
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her lover, in his house, and at his expense. If coldness, indiffer- 
ence, or positive dislike had killed this gentleman’s marital affection 
his conduct would be intelligible without ceasing to be inexcusable, 
but I know that he idolises his wife, that she in her own way is 
fond of him, and that the mystery is insoluble. ‘ 

If irregular relations springing from mercenary calculations are 
not treated even as peccadilloes, it is not surprising that those that 
are founded upon mutual, or even one-sided, attachment should be 
invested with the aureole of virtue. A married lady, for instance, 
sets her heart upon a cold, selfish libertine, a Mr. Horner after 
Wycherley’s own heart, and her whole duty forthwith consists in 
forgetting the claims of husband, home, children, and following her 
lover as a dog follows his master, in spite of his subsequent coldness 
and her disenchantment. It is not in Russia that Riccordi’s young 
bride, meeting her Ferdinand on her wedding morn, would have 
left it open to the poet to impute to her the “ unlit lamp.” 
I know a lady who, meeting a gallant three weeks after her 
marriage and three years after his, separated from her young hus- 
band as speedily and as resolutely as if in obedience to a religious 
vocation, and spent two years in the house and family of her elected 
affinity, after which she returned to her husband, with whom she is 
at this moment living happily, esteemed by a large circle of friends. 

Religion suggests no scruples to the minds of these apostles of 
free love, public opinion begets no shame; for “ horiour and beauty,” 
as Horner says in the Country Wife, “only depend upon the opinion 
of others,” and neither priest nor neighbour thinks less highly of 
them, for making thus light of plighted troth, than those whose 
rights are most cruelly violated thereby. The entire category of 
such acts is put outside the pale of morality, neutralised, so to say, 
and deprived of all influence on the career of individuals, public or 
private. Quidquid libet licet is the universally recognised maxim in 
such matters. A man who covets and takes his neighbour’s wife is 
trusted, esteemed, and loved as if he had remained faithful to his 
own, and he can have that erring lady received by his friends with 
the consideration due to his lawful wife, unless there are some very 
unusual circumstances to justify exceptional treatment. The wife 
of a celebrated Publicist is received, I am credibly informed, at all 
the houses at which her lover visits, although she is separated from 
the former and has a family by the latter. 

‘‘People look lightly upon marriage,” says a Government organ which hus 
ways and means of obtaining statistics inaceessible to other journals, ‘as 
an alliance entailing no obligations whatever. . . It costs them nothing to 
abandon each other ; in fact this is so often the upshot of the union that it is 


practically the established custom. Whithersoever you turn, you meet with 
such shipwrecked families, the husband going one way, the wife going another. 


‘Their position in society is not one jot the worse on this account; no one 
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dreams of censuring their conduct. On the contrary it is held to be perfectly 
natural and justifiable: their characters forsooth are not in harmony. Some- 
times they live ten years in peace and friendship, and suddenly in the eleventh 
it is revealed to them that they were not created for each other and straightway 
they separate. Nor is ita rare occurrence for them to part the day after the 
wedding, just as though they could not have learned to know each other a 
little better on the eve of the marriage.” ' 

Whether love is the word that best describes the shortlived affec- 
tion, holy or unholy, of the impulsive Russian, depends entirely on 
the definition one accepts of this sentiment or passion. In the ex- 
treme north of Europe it is oftener a sentiment than a passion, and 
more frequently an appetite than a sentiment. The ancients relate 
that in the beginning men were created with four legs and four 
arms, as self-suflicing as the late Laurence Oliphant would have 
wished to see their degenerate successors. The original sin of pride, 
however, caused them to be split into halves, an arrangement which 
opened the door to sexual love and all the evils that come in its 
train. It was of these haleyon days of humanity that the two lovers 
were thinking who, asked by Vulcan to express the wish nearest 
their hearts with the certitude of seeing it fulfilled, replied: “ Fuse 
us in thy fire, divine Artificer, and make us two but one.” Now no 
Russian lovers in like circumstances would have preferred such a 
strange request ; if they could brook divine interference at all in 
such matters, it would be to request a miracle in the very opposite 
direction, for love to the Russian, whether holy or unblest, is a law of 
man’s nature which it would be as vain to kick against as to rise up 
against the law of gravitation. 

The common people differ in no material respect from their 
betters. The essential points are identical in both, the varnish alone 
is lacking in the former. Nor could it well be otherwise, for no 
Ezekiel has ever yet prophesied to the dry bones of Christianity that 
were carried across the Black Sea in the tenth century from effete 
Byzance, and have ever since been slowly mouldering away in 
youthful Russia; and as there has been no moral or religious force 
to check the brutal coarseness or soften the savage rudeness of the 
Middle Ages, a description of the state of society of any epoch of 
Russian history will read as if drawn up in the present. One of the 
most accurate and trustworthy historians of his own times, Koto- 
shikhin, who has left us a description of the institutions rather than 
the people of the seventeenth century, describes his countrymen as 
coarse and ignorant, and generally sunk below the freezing point of 
civilisation. Schtschapoff, one of the most impartial and philoso- 
phical of Russian historians, gives “coarse unbridled license in 
moral life and gross lewdness and slothfulness,”’ as the chief cha- 
racteristics of the Russian people of the seventeenth century ;? 


(1) Graschdanin, 3rd April, 1889. (2) Russian Rasskol, p. 177. 
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“carried away by the torrent of his carnal passions, the common 
Russian man, restrained neither by shame nor by any moral law, gave 
his coarse material nature full sway, stopping short at nothing.”! 
The Patriarch Philaret described his countrymen in a letter to Arch- 
bishop Cyprian as follows: “Many Russians... .. seize upon 
and take to themselves as wives their own sisters, and their cousins, 
while others commit incest with their own mothers and daughters 
and marry their mothers and their sisters.”? All that happened many 
generations ago, but what takes place at the present day is quite as 
deplorable. ‘It would be difficult,” writes a parish priest, “for 
Russians to become more immoral than they actually are. Children 
of thirteen stay away from home by night, spending their time in 
haunts of unbridled profligacy ..... When they marry they 
separate, after the first few days, for a year or more—often for ever 
..... All their social relations are permeated by coarse, cruel, 
brutal egoism. The husband robs his wife, the wife her husband, 
children their parents . . . . On holidays Russians are transformed 
into wild beasts, and even on working days they are unfitted for any 
social organization.”*® ‘The district courts,” we are told by M. 
Pachmann, “do not look upon adultery as a serious violation of con- 
jugal rights.”* ‘Such is the coarseness of manners,” we are in- 
formed by a writer who has assiduously studied the conditions of this 
intricate and forbidding subject, “ such is the coarseness of manners 
that frightful types of men are coming into being—men whose pre- 
sence in a civilised community cannot possibly be tolerated ”*® But 
what more convincing proof of the stationariness of social life needs 
be offered than the marriage customs that still obtain in Southern 
Russia? To mention but one: It is well known to all who have 
sojourned in that part of the empire that when the rich symbolism 
and picturesque ceremonies with which the humblest wedding is 
celebrated, have been duly performed and the revelry is coming to 
a close, a number of the guests invariably assemble in a body outside 
the bridal chamber, often under the window in the street, howling 
and shouting, using most obscene expressions, and making disgusting 
demands which are literally complied with. 

The Arcadian simplicity of manners which one is wont to associate 
with rural life in Old and New England is not one of the character- 
istics of the Russian peasantry, who rather resemble those pinched, 
crabbed, old-fashioned human mites who have never known the de- 
lightful thoughtlessness of childhood, have never dwelt in the para- 
dise of youth and innocence, but seem to have been born into this 
(1) Russian Rasskol, p. 178. 

(2) Collection of State Papers, part iii. No. 60. Cf. also Schtschapof,, t. ¢. p. 180. 
(3) Graschdanin, 12th August, 1889. 


(4) Cf. Book about Women, p. 59. 
(5) Cf. Northern Messenger, January, 1889, No. 1, p. 54. 
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life before sleeping off the ills and forgetting the cares of a previous 
miserable existence. Like Ibsen’s Osw ald Alving , they are the ghosts 
of their sinning fathers born to expiate terrible sins. What to them 
are the barriers between the lawful and the unlawful, the proprieties, 
the amenities of civilised life? The social position of woman is ad- 
mittedly the key-note of a nation’s civilisation, and all the parts that 
a woman plays all the world over are recapitulated in Russia, where 
she is an article of luxury, an instrument of pleasure, as in the 
harems of the Mohammedan East, a beast of burden as among most 
savage tribes, and a friend and companion as in New England. The 
great bulk of Russian women now as in the eleventh century are 
drudges first and mere females afterwards.' The Ustav of Yarosslav 
the Great puts women upon a level with the blind, the lame, the 
mendicant poor, the crippled, and deformed humanity. The Orthodox 
Church has shown itself to be as great a misogynist as the Koran. 
You could almost count on the fingers of one hand? the women 
whom it has admitted to the rank of saints. 

The views thus authoritatively put forward by Church and State 
are scrupulously acted upon by the docile people whose proverbs on 
the subject are at least terse and expressive. ‘A hen is not a bird, 
nor isa woman a human being,” is a doctrine seldom belied in prac- 
tice. Wife-beating has often been looked upon as a sign of genuine 
attachment, though in Russian proverbial philosophy it figures 
mainly as a condition of the happiness of the husband. ‘ He is not 
drunk who drinks not wine, nor is he happy who beats not his wife.” 
“Beat your wife with the butt end of your axe; bend down over 
her and smell her, and if she lives and imposes upon you it’s a sign 
that she wants more.” There need be no fear in all this of her 
powers of endurance, for a “wife is not a pea—you cannot crush 
her,” and she evidently needs to be constantly reminded of her 
duties, for “‘ A girl’s memory and her sense of shame last only to the 
threshold of the door.” ‘ Woman,” says a religious manuscript of 
the Rasskolniks—who have preserved the habits, manners, and 
views of the sixteenth century unchanged—“ woman is the weakest 
creature, the receptacle of all woes, the red-hot coal of dissensions, 
the baneful toy, the enemy of the angels, an insatiable animal, an 
abyss of credulity, a bunch of obstinacy, vanity of vanities, an 
attraction in the distance, an angel in the street, a devil at home, a 
magpie at the gate, and ashe goat in the garden.” Give a dog a 





(1) An honourable exception to one part at least of this statement should be made in 
favour of Little Russians, whose ecclesiastical union with Rome and political relations 
with Poland fostered nobler views of women. At the present day the liberty enjoyed by 
Little Russian women is one of the characteristic traits which distinguish Little from 
Great Russians. 

(2) I think the exact number is six, the chief of whom possibly deserves a place in a 
Russian Walhalla, but has assuredly a very flimsy claim to a throne in the Christian 
heaven. 
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bad name and hang it, is a true saying; and barbarous notions of 
women, their nature and their mission, however ludicrous they now 
may seem to English readers, have been and still continue to be pro- 
ductive of wide-reaching effects upon the social condition of the 
Russian people. What wonder that women brought up under the 
influence of such demoralising maxims should, when they find field 
work or domestic service too trying, or are moved by the vague 
spirit of restlessness, deliberately lead a life of immorality for the sole 
purpose of qualifying for the well-paid position of wet-nurse in populous 
cities? What kind of wives can these wretched creatures prove, with 
their highly-developed animal instincts and imperviousness to all 
sense of shame?’ The answer is writ large in the statistics of ille- 
gitimate children, in the charge-sheets of assize courts, the physical 
degeneration of the people, and the disintegration of society. Here 
are the kind of advertisements, for instance, that one reads in the 
Village Messenger, a newspaper edited for peasants by the Ministry of 
the Interior: “We respectfully request all persons in authority to 
seek for and arrest our wives, the peasant women Daria Vyssotina 
and Agrippina Tarassenkoff, who went away from us, their husbands, 
on the 23rd inst., without passports. Description: D. Vyssotina, 
eighteen years, middle sized, light hair, brown eyes, clean face. A. 
Tarassenkoff, nineteen years, of medium height, light-haired, clean 
face, enceinte. Signed,” &c.* How can one expect the young gir!’s 
sense of shame to last beyond the threshold of the door, or even s0 
far, when we are cognisant of the circumstance that in districts of 
Russia more extensive than the United Kingdom it is customary for 
married men and women, young men and girls, and children of both 
sexes, to take their vapour and water bath all together without a 
blush or a scruple?® With what sacramental forms or pious beliefs 
can the sanctity of the family be hedged round in a country where 
polyandry exists, not the polyandry of Thibet, but the most loath- 
some form which this custom is capable of assuming—which uproots 
all respect for the most sacred ties of nature. In the country of the 
Dalai Llama the joint husbands are generally brothers; in Jtussia 
they are frequently father and son. This practice, confined to 
country districts, and fortunately not nearly universal even there, is 
yet widespread enough to have received a technical name and to be 
regarded as a permanent institution. Equally strange and not less 

(1) It is the virtues of these well-meaning but miserable beings that a recent English 
traveller in Russia exhorts his countrywomen to imitate. That sort of praise is more 


offensive to Russians, who wish to be rather than to seem, than the bitterest sarcasm. 
We feel like the soul of the damned sinner during the fulsome eulogium delivered over 
his tomb. 

(2) Cf. Novoye Vremya, 16th November, 1889. 

(3) In the governments of Nischny Novgorod, Tamboff, Baku, for instance. 

(4) This custom, partly attributable to economic causes, is called snokhatseheatvo, from 
the word snokha, meaning daughter-in-law. 
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demoralising is the custom, prevalent chiefly in Southern Russia, of 
allowing two young people who feel attracted towards each other to 
sleep together during the period of courtship. In its origin this 
usage was not intended to lead to gross immorality, and stories are 
told of some who availed themselves of this right, which remind one 
of the continence of St. Ammon or St. Melania; but mere barren 
intentions are powerless to modify the play of cause and effect in 
this rough realistic world, and one has no difficulty in accepting 
the statement of an accurate Russian writer, that it is the welcome 
occasion of systematic debauch. ‘ We may possibly affirm,” says 
M. Nekliudoff, “ that if the law were to punish debauchery, concu- 
binage, and adultery, young boys would have to officiate as judges, 
all the vest would be prisoners.’’* 

I had intended to insert here some evidence of the moral condition 
of the lower orders on the testimony of journals which are univer- 
sally read in Russia, and which, judging from the reports of the 
Divorce Court published very fully in her daily papers, I thought 
might be tolerated in England. I am told that is not so, The 
point, however, of most consequence is not the frequency and bar- 
barity of acts for which brutal is a misnomer and a libel on creatures 
with natural instincts, but the callousness with which they are 
regarded, and the price at which they are assessed, Crimes which 
in the eyes of Western law can only be atoned for by life-long 
incarceration are treated in Russia as peccadilloes which may be 
compounded for at the rate of a few shillings per case. We have it 
on the authority of a lawyer and public prosecutor that cases of 
criminal assault are very rarely brought to the official cognisance of 
the administrators of the law. “They are all settled at home, a sum 
of money being paid for the dishonour.”’ ? 

To persons not entirely dead to all feelings of humanity, who can 
realise the savage brutality, the fiendish cruelty, that these things 
imply, comparisons between Russia and the West would be super- 
fluous. They could add nothing to the effect produced by the 
recital of the bare facts. One is only astonished at the forgetful- 
ness of them displayed by the Russian Government, which is capable 
of being shocked at ‘ Bulgarian barbarities,” horrified at Turkish 
excesses in Armenia, and fired to noble eloquence at the thought of 
Russia’s civilising mission in all these countries; and yet finds no 
more urgent measures of reform to be carried out at home than the 
closing up of the schools of the Zemstvo and the condemnation of 
the people to ignorance. No doubt this strange interpretation of 
the duties of governors is the result of conviction—not of a Satanic 
plan to rule by demoralisation. The conviction has been expressed 

(1) Cf. Book about Women, p. 57. 
(2) Cf. Northern Messenger, 1889, No. I. p. 51. 
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over and over again; recently, for instance, by a well-known pub. 
licist and supporter of the governmental system, who in a book 
which has just reached a second edition seriously says, ‘‘ Whether 
there would be any advantage to the peasants from education, aj 
least from a moral point of view, is extremely problematical.” ' This 
same writer, having established the fact that the number of children 
taught to read and write in Russia is very inconsiderable, piously 
exclaims, “And thanks be to God for this same!” But whether 
the cause be a mistaken sense of duty or the inexpiable crime of 
killing the soul in order the more effectually to keep the body 
enthralled, the result is the same. 

Immorality never ruins a man in Russia, nor even disqualifies 
him from “honourably serving his country,” in whatever capacity 
he may thus be engaged. I once met an employee in Warsaw, the 
efficient discharge of whose duties implied a degree of honesty, 
truthfulness, and noble-mindedness by no means common in more 
advanced countries than Russia. His “friends” believed him to be 
either a heartless scoundrel or an idiotic egoist. Although he was 
married and possessed a large family, no one was at all surprised to 
learn one day that he was being sued by a lady with whom he had 
lived for many years, and by whom he had a numerous offspring, 
whom he refused any longer to support. The case was taken before 
several courts, and he was finally condemned to pay a monthly sum 
which the Ministry undertook to deduct from his salary and make 
over to the injured lady. A few weeks later another lady took pro- 
ceedings against him on similar grounds. Then day after day fair 
ladies with pale faces, eyes red from tears, and cheeks hollow from 
want, would come to the Department, sometimes with their children, 
at other times alone, and ask the heads of the Department to take 
pity on them, and compel that heartless man to contribute to their 
support. To which the officials made answer that they must appeal 
to the courts, and that in any case more than one-third of his salary 
could not legally be held back for the use of his creditors, were they 
legion. And meanwhile this Don Juan continued regularly to per- 
form his duties in the Ministry, successfully to cater for his pleasure, 
and comfortably to keep himself afloat on the troubled waters of 
life ; and he is still “ honourably serving his country ”’ at the pre- 
sent moment. Another official, M. Lebedenko of Vassilkoff (Govern- 
ment of Kieff), seems to have been treated by his wife as the wife of 
the above-mentioned gentleman was treated by her husband. She 
considered her marriage with Lebedenko an error, and having sepa- 
rated from him, she made repeated efforts to repair it. After some 
years had thus elapsed, last year Lebedenko forwarded a formal 
petition to the police of Odessa, in which city his wife was staying, 
requesting them to find out with whom she had been living since she 


(1) Modern Russia, 2nd edition, St. Petersburg, 1889. 
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left him, and to compel these persons to pay him the sum of five 
roubles a day, or at all events to amicably settle with him the money 
question, without causing it to be brought to court.’ This petition 
has been published throughout the length and breadth of Russia, 
and Lebedenko’s practical turn of mind commented upon, criticism 
touching all the extremes of opinion, and yet he continues to dis- 
charge his duties as usual; his extraordinary readiness to turn his 
wife’s infidelity into a source of pecuniary profit not having un- 
favourably impressed his superiors, who seem to thoroughly under- 
stand and sympathise with human nature as it is in Holy Russia. 

If immorality were uniformly taxed in Russia, as certain forms of 
it actually are, the revenue would on the most moderate calculation 
immediately be doubled. But what no government could possibly 
attempt has long since been accomplished by private enterprise, and 
it would be difficult to point out any, the most degrading, aspect of 
vice that is not already transformed into a hen laying golden eggs 
for some trade or calling. Thus several fashionable restaurants in 
the two capitals are well known to be the rendezvous of a number 
of men cursed by the worst vices and unredeemed by the graces 
of Oriental civilisations. And these restaurants, fitted up for their 
reception, do in consequence a very profitable business. Then 
there is not a public bath in all Russia which is not a thinly 
disguised house of ill-fame, intended to cleanse the body and 
begrime the soul. Again there is a shop in a frequented quarter 
of St. Petersburg—not by any means the only one of its kind, 
I am assured—in which positively no business is done in the 
wares exposed for sale from the Ist January to the 31st December ; 
but an immense trade is carried on in what may be appropriately 
termed the sale of souls—white slavery. Taken by itself this fact 
may not seem very startling or exclusively Russian, nor does it 
become so until we take into account the notoriety of the thing com- 
bined with its perfect impunity. 

In the comedy called The Troglodyte, printed in Moscow (1884), 
and lately given for the first time in the Abramoff Theatre of that 
city, one of the dramatis persone warmly recommends to his colleague 
two cocottes from the circus of Herr Soloman, and a local place of 
amusement known as the Salon. He gives the detailed addresses of 
these members of the frail sisterhood, the hotels at which they are 
staying, and the very number of their rooms. 

“At first,” says the Moscow Gazette, commenting on this curious 
style of advertising, ‘‘ we refused to believe our ears when we heard 
these addresses given from the stage. What! acircus, and a famous 
circus to boot, is pointed out as an asylum for such persons! This 
is tactless, improper, impossible.” * 

(1) Cf. v. g. the Odessa News, 21st July, 1888. 
(2) Cf. Novoye Vremya, 30th October, 1889. 
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But the force of these and similar instances lies less in their in. 
mense number than in the view held of them by the Areopagus of 
the people. Who takes cognisance of them day by day in the press, 
in the courts, in the bazaars and public places? Are they censured 
as crimes, connived at as peccadilloes, or passed over as indifferent 
actions? ‘This is really the all-important question for the moralist, 
For there is always an immense gulf between a nation’s ethical ideal 
and its every-day performance; with communities as with indi- 
viduals it is always a case of exclaiming, 
** Video meliora proboque ; 
Deteriora sequor ; ” 

but in an age of progress the meliora of one generation prove the 
deteriora of a succeeding one, as the truths of one epoch become the 
prejudices of the next. Enough has already been said to show that 
to sins of sexual immorality the public conscience in Russia is per- 
fectly insensible; that they are looked upon as questions of taste, of 
feeling, of comfort, and hygiene, but not as matters calling for 
attention, censure, or reprobation on ethical grounds. Juries refuse 
to convict even when the most cruel and abiding wrong accompanies 
the gratification of bestial lusts, and would suffice elsewhere to send 
the criminal to penal servitude ; the Government accepts infamy as 
the price of promotion, and appoints to positions of influence over 
thousands individuals fit only to serve as drunkards served the 
ancient Spartans, namely, as object lessons inspiring disgust; the 
Church complacently administers her sacraments to the married 
lover and his mistress, asking for no sign of repentance, no pledge of 
amendment ; and even the press, when not positively contributing to 
perpetuate this insensibility to sin and shame, adopts the equivocal 
expedient of damning it with faintest blame. The disgusting articles | 
that appeared in scores of Russian newspapers a year or two ago, 
4 describing the slips of the grandes dames of the two capitals grown 
oblivious of their plighted troth in the seductive company of ‘lartar 

peasants in the Crimean summer resorts, were in all respects worthy 

of their classic models in the Gi/ Blas of Paris. They could not be 

literally translated here. The following extract from an article that 

was reproduced in many provincial journals breathes an infinitely 

healthier spirit :— 

‘For many a long day it has been known to each and every one of us that 
there are lees females in St. Petersburg than males, although to the eye they 
seem in the majority, because the females are continually strolling about the 
streets while the males sit in closed premises making domestic and foreign 
history. The enormous numerical irregularity of the sexes has always shown 
itself in the almost hereditary propensity of the males to seduce other men’s 
wives and the habit of the females to gradually mix up the husbands as if they 


were cards. These matrimonial deviations from the fixed standard, however, 
were explained as effects of the rigour of the climate, of the laxness of morals 
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It occurred to no one.to glance 


” 1 


and the exorbitant cost of ladies’ necessaries. 
at statistics and take the opinion of science upon this delicate question. 
- 


And then it goes on to show, in the same bantering tone, that as 
there are 403,830 men to 277,597 women, every husband can have 
only a 675th part of a wife, the natural consequence of which is a 
combination of polyandry and polygamy. The following extract from 
the Russian New Review,’ while characteristic of the tone of a large 
section of the press when dealing with such questions, has the 
additional advantage of throwing a side light upon the manners of 
the people :— 

“Throughout the world the duty of bathers to don some kind of under- 
clothing while in the water, is imperative. In our country it is completely 
lost sight of. If you pay a visit to the seaside your mind is involuntarily 
carried back to those happy days when our mother Eve had not yet tasted the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge. At first such simplicity shocks you; but once 
grown used to it you yourself think nothing of plunging about in the blue 
waves side by side with a pretty naiad who is endeavouring, not without a touch 
of coquetry, to show you her skill in swimming deftly in various postures. 
Hard by you descry a kind-hearted paterfamilias leisurely making his prepara- 
tions on the open beach, together with all the members of his family, not 
excluding the pretty maidservant or nurse.” ® 


And yachtsmen in the Bosphorus, who may have innocently 
anchored by some Russian man-of-war, are startled the next morn- 
ing to see almost the entire crew ranged naked round the bulwarks, 
waiting, regardless of their proximity to other shipping, to plunge 
into the sea by word of command, 

This is not the place to discuss the influence of the Russian clergy 
for good or for evil upon their docile flocks, and the remark I am 
about to make has no bearing whatever upon that question ; my sole 
object in making it is to bring out in stronger relief the inability of 
the Russian mind, as at present constituted by manifold influences 
that have been brought to bear upon it, to seize the relation between 
unclean living and moral wrong. If it be true that 

‘Tis not what man 


Does that exalts him, but what man 


Would do,” 


it is equally certain that the place a man occupies in the esteem of 
his fellow-men, and his consequent power of doing good, depend far 
less upon his real merits than upon the good or bad qualities for 
which, rightly or wrongly, they give him credit. This being so, 
what conclusion are we warranted to draw from the fact that the 
popularity of a well-known parish priest was not in any perceptible 

(1) The article from which this extract is taken was reprinted in most of the pro- 
Vincial organs during the first half of September, 1458. 


(2) Novoye Obozrenie is the Russian name of the journal, 
(3) Cf. also St. Peterburgskia Vedomosti, 13th July, 1888. 
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degree lessened by the rumours circulated, and firmly believed by his 
parishioners, to the effect that, he was addicted to a terrible vice, a 
vice for which no name can be given which could stand in these pages, 
His real guilt or innocence is beside the question. Charges of that 
grave nature should never be believed, still less repeated, in the 
absence of overwhelming evidence ; and, in my own honest opinion, 
the rumour in question was a diabolical calumny. But that is 
not the point; what astounds and perplexes the foreigner is, that a 
firm belief in the truth of this terrible accusation did not, and even 
were it supported by unanswerable evidence would not, materially 
affect the relations between priest and people. 

Public opinion as represented by a parish is not a whit more easy- 
going in the matter of clean living than public opinion embodied in 
the machinery of the law, whether we consider the popular jury or 
the cool-headed judges of the Senate. Latitudinarian views resulting 
from the habits and customs of the country, and from a course of 
education in harmony with them, rather than criminal connivance, 
constitute the true explanation of this strange fact. A law framed 
in accordance with abstract principles may commend itself to the 
reason of intelligent individuals; it may create new crimes and 
inflict Draconian punishments, but if it runs counter to the popular 
feeling on the subject it can never inspire disgust of the prohibited 
action, nor bring about that permanent moral improvement which it 
was the legislator’s object to secure. A jurisconsult lately brought 
to my notice a case which throws considerable light on many of the 
dark corners of Russian life, and on none more than this question of 
morality. A gentleman who moved in the best society was popularly 
believed, nay, known to be engaged in committing acts which only 
in ancient Greece or modern Orient could be indulged in with 
impunity. But the shocking barbarity with which they were accom- 
panied would have insured his condemnation even there. The 
axiom volenti non fit injuria would have been powerless to save him. 
Moreover the diabolical way in which he went to work to first intro- 
duce the subtle disintegrating poison into the very souls of his vic- 
tims threw in the shade the worst charges that Anytus or Lycon ever 
ventured to insinuate against Socrates. In England he would have 
been condemned to what would practically amount to penal servitude 
for life. On the initiative of a private individual this gentleman 
was indicted for the offence. A cloud of witnesses proved the charge, 
bringing details to light that would have caused him to be lynched by 
the most apathetic and -lax-minded community in Christendom. The 
defence set up was that the alleged acts were sins, not crimes; that 
they entailed and merited, no doubt, divine punishment hereafter, 
but were merely foibles in the eyes of enlightened men of the 
world, weaknesses shared by kings and emperors. This defence 
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greatly irritated the jury. ‘Listen to him,” they said of the 
defendant’s counsel ; “he is merely making use of this case to throw 
dirt’ at our beloved Emperor; let us show him how we treat such 
conduct,” and they promptly brought in a verdict of guilty. The 
condemned man moved for a new trial on a writ of error based upon 


a puerile quibble. The point was referred to the Senate, the 


Supreme Court of Appeal, composed of men of the world well 
stricken in years, but in touch with the best society of the empire. 
The Senate quashed the verdict on that formal ground, and ordered 
a new trial, which was a repetition of the old one in all respects but 
one; the defence was less defiant and the verdict was an acquittal. 
I am assured by persons whose testimony is worthy of belief, that 
before his formal accusation, during his two trials, and after his 
curious acquittal, this gentleman continued to move in the best 
society; a privilege not nearly so extraordinary as it seems, if we 
remember that many of the gentlemen who compose it are well known 
to be continually rendering themselves liable to be acquitted in like 
manner of this identical charge. 

But the Government, it may be urged, should not be held in 
any degree responsible for such glaring miscarriage of justice ; 
it is incapable of dictating to juries and powerless to influence the 
decision of the Senate. The reply to this is obvious: if a poor 
student, a feather-brained, generous imitator of Schiller’s Don Carios, 
is found in possession of a book of Hertzen’s, a photograph of 
Mazzini’s, a pamphlet of Professor Dragomanoft’s, no degree of respect 
for juries or senates is allowed to stand between him and irreme- 
diable life-long ruin. And if a ruffian, whose soul hellfire could 
scarcely cleanse of its foulness, is tried and found guilty, if he have 
friends in the Government, a powerful hand that reaches even to 
the bleak deserts of Siberia, is stretched out towards him, strikes oft 
his fetters, and sets him free. Some five or six years ago there lived 
and flourished in St. Petersburg a director of a very fashionable 
grammar school, to which the Ministry of Public Instruction 
accorded extensive privileges. His name was Bytschkoff; were 
it Seneca or Epictetus his unparalleled depravity would have 
made it a Nessus’ shirt of infamy. His school was an Eastern 
pare aux cerfs, and it might be so still, had he not presumed 
upon prolonged impunity and gone beyond Hercules’ Pillars of 
depravity. He was brought to trial, found guilty, and sentenced 
to deportation to Siberia. The sentence was carried out, and he set 
out for Siberia, leaving behind him a beloved brother, whom his 
ruin did not disgrace, and who remained in high favour at court, a 
personal friend of the Tsar. And in course of time it came to pass 
that the exile received money enough to enable him to undertake a 
long journey ; and his gaolers were warned against excess of zeal, and 
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while they were busy thinking of other things, he escaped to Switzer. 
land. There he was seen and spoken to a year and a half ago by 
astonished Russians, who sent the news to St. Petersburg, where it 
was published as sensational without delay. The next day the 
Government ordered the newspapers to publish a categorical denial 
of the statement, and to assure their readers that he was in Siberia, 
not in Switzerland. And the journals obeyed and lied. 

This is a sample of the action of the Government. As for the 
people, enough has been said of their past and present to justify 
despair of their future. But a more robust faith in humanity and a 
more intimate acquaintance with Russians make one hope rather 
than believe that their truly rich nature may be endowed with some 
irrepressibly recuperative force, to enable it to assume its original 
form under more auspicious circumstances, to impel their many 
latent qualities to work their way onwards and upwards through the 
hard crust of ages, till they burst into the light of day and fertilise 
the field of European civilisation. The genuine Russian gentleman 
and the ideal Russian lady—both exist, and are to be found among 
sectarian peasants as well as in certain exclusive salons of St. 
Petersburg—are among the noblest specimens of civilised humanity; 
the refreshing unconventionality of thought and expression, the 
graceful simplicity of manner, the wonderful delicacy of fecling, 
the generous aspirations and noble yearnings—might, if they 
grew to be the characteristics of the nation, effect great things. 
But is there any serious hope of this?’ Let the Archbishop of 
Kherson and Odessa reply, who, himself sprung from the people, 
has spent a long life in their midst working for their weal, like 
a solitary swallow hopelessly coming to make spring before the 
sap stirs within the trees, the frail blossoms are hung out on the 
branches, or even the snowdrop has looked up at the sun. “On the 
whole,” he said last year, on a very solemn occasion, “ the state of 
things in Russia is sad. The people’s minds are wofully dark, and 
there is no sign of the coming dawn.” Nor is it likely that day will 
break for many generations yet to come. Under a Government that 
systematically refuses to allow the people intellectual or moral 
instruction, that closes up elementary schools, appoints profligates to 
teach in higher educational establishments, banishes for ever devoted 
apostles who, like Colonel Pashkoff, of the Horse Guards, were 
vigorously and successfully cleansing the Augean stables of moral 
filth—under such a Government there can be but faint hope of better 
things. English readers cannot realise the profound bitterness of 
heart with which a Russian who loves his country discusses these 
things with his fellow-countrymen. It is gall and wormwood to 
him to have to write of them to foreigners. But there is no other 


way of influencing rulers who are impervious to shame. The Govern- 
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ment is responsible for a state of things which every honest Russian 
admits to be a scandalous disgrace to the civilised world. The side 
on which man comes into contact with the fathomless depths of 
spiritual nature is closed up in the Russian, made inaccessible to the 
waves and surges of the spiritual ocean. There is no ideal. The 
video meliora proboque, productive in most men of a salutary dissatis- 
faction with themselves and nerving them to the performance of 
higher things, is here completely lacking. The ordinary Russian 
knows no better than he does, and it is forbidden to teach him. His 
falls are not, like that of Antzcus, a source of increased strength. There 
is no honest effort to make the dead of to-day the rung of a Jacob’s 
ladder, by which to ascend to a higher level to-morrow, and so on- 
wards to perfection. No matter how deep he may sink in the well 
of vice he descries no loadstar in the artificial night above him, 
no faintest glimmer or twinkle to suggest that high over his head 
arches an infinite starry heaven, and not a mere amalgam of clouds, 
mist, and fog. His eyes are not lighted up by even a stray gleam 
of that transcendental reason which is of all ages and most men. 
They are murky, sad, blinded, as it were, by the smoke of ex- 
tinguished spiritual fire. In a word, the life of a Russian is not a 
progress; it is a station, a filthy hovel, magnified into an abiding 
mansion by vision as distorted as that of Titania when she mistook 
Bottom the joiner for Adonis. 
E, B. Lanin. 
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PRO BONO PUBLICO. 


Private and confidential. | 
Sim (or Mapam), 

At the annual meeting of the Society for Providing Material for 
Volumes of Reminiscences, it was agreed to send a copy of our 
circular “ to every writing person over fifty years of age.” In accord- 
ance with that resolution I beg to enclose the circular (with specimen 
reminiscences and prices), and hope to have the honour of enrolling 
you among the society’s clients. 

As you may be aware, the society was instituted in the year 188] 
to supply a real want. By that time it was already popular and 
remunerative for persons of fifty years or over’ to publish their 
reminiscences in two vols. 8vo, and I need scarcely say that the 
public appetite for such provender has not abated. We have only 
to examine the publishers’ lists to see the prominence given to 
reminiscences, and the newspapers to realise that, while other works 
may not be overtaken by the reviewers in the year of issue, remi- 
niscences, if in two vols. 8vo, receive columns of space on the day of 
publication. I would draw your attention to the fact that while 
historians have to publish at their own expense, scientists of distinc- 
tion to risk travelling by rail without a ticket, and eminent poets 
to estimate their yearly profits at ten to fifteen shillings, the authors 
of reminiscences get a sum down, besides a royalty, and are asked by 
publishers to dinner. 

The society by no means implies that it was the first to discover 
the true vocation for men and women of letters. Before the Society 
for Providing Material for Reminiscences was instituted as many 
volumes of reminiscences, 8vo, had been published as would wall in 
Paternoster Square. All too soon, however, it was found that no 
one had so many reminiscences as he wanted, that some reminiscences 
were very much alike, and that the best reminiscences were about 
the wrong people. While it was seen that a small volume of 
reminiscences fell flat, it was discovered that the same reminiscences 
in two vols. 8vo, had only a moderate sale, size of book counting for 
something, but for less, on the whole, than had been hoped. It may 
be remembered that for six months in 1880 the trade in reminiscences 
was dull. This was undoubtedly because the public was realising 
that all the anecdotes of this century’s celebrities had been told. By 
the middle of 1881, however, the production and consumption of 
reminiscences was again enormous, and, since then, few works of 


(1) But why wait so long ? 
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any other kind have got a good place in the literary market. For 
this (as our clients gratefully allow) the Society for Providing Mate- 
rial for Reminiscences is responsible. 

In our first circular we drew the attention of intending remi- 
niscence writers to the following facts. 

(a.) What the public wants is anecdotes of an entertaining kind. 
You may have enjoyed the confidence of Mr. Cobden, say, for a 
number of years, and have in your possession many important letters 
from him on the subject of the Corn Laws, As a means of helping 
you to make your book two vols. Svo, these letters may be included, 
but you must not expect them to be read. Of far more general 
interest would be your recollection that Cobden at dinner spoke with 
his mouth full, or had frequently to fish with his feet for his table- 
napkin. Such anecdotes are called “ characteristic,” and give plea- 
sure to thousands of your fellow-countrymen. Characteristic anec- 
dotes of celebrities are quoted by all the papers, and are thus an 
excellent advertisement for your book. The Society for Providing 
Material for Reminiscences has a large quantity of such anecdotes 
always on stock. In ordering please say what celebrity you want 
something characteristic about. 

(b.) Generally speaking, your reminiscences should be about 
celebrities of the first rank. Nevertheless it should be noted that 
there are some celebrities of whom the public never tires, while 
others have had their day. There is still a brisk sale in Carlyles 
(domestic revelations are charged extra), but George Eliots and 
Disraelis are dull. We have a number of Wordsworths that will be 
disposed of at very favourable terms. These are of mild flavour, 

(c.) Several attempts have been made to foist reminiscences in one 
volume upon the market. We warn our clients against being deceived 
by advertisements which pretend that such books have been suc- 
cessful. No reminiscences can succeed unless they are in two vols. 
8vo. Bear this in mind. 

(d.) When the two vols. 8vo have a great sale, as they are 
guaranteed to have if the author is among our clients, it is fashion- 
able to issue a third or supplementary volume. We respectfully 
recommend that the composition of this volume be left entirely in 
our hands, the author having, it may be assumed, emptied himself 
in the two vols. 8vo. As almost anything does for the supplementary 
Volume, the society is prepared to treat for it on very moderate 
terms. 

The success of this first circular, despite the limited number of 
copies issued, far surpassed the society’s modest expectations, and at 
once established the Society for Providing Material for Remi- 
niscences on a sound financial basis. We had soon on our list some 
of the most popular writers of reminiscences of the day, and in our 
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books many of the interesting reminiscences that these writers hay 
since given to the world. The society ventures to say-that from 
the first it was able to provide reminiscences of all first-class cele- 
brities within twenty-four hours after the orders came in, and that 
reminiscences of others, such as second or third-class celebrities, were 
in preparation immediately after the demand arose, and were in 
most cases forwarded to the purchaser within three days. There 
was, indeed, one kind of order which we were at first. unable to sup- 
ply with sufficient promptitude. Thus when a comparatively obscure 
man suddenly rose to fame there was a great rush upon us by remi- 
niscence writers, who naturally wanted to include him in their pages, 
but, never having seen him, were at a loss what to say. For 
instance, the forthcoming reminiscences are to devote much space to 
Mr. Stanley, and most of the reminiscences are provided by the 
society, which now makes a speciality of such cases. As a proof of 
the general interest taken in Mr. Stanley, I may say that for four 
weeks a member of our staff was set apart to collect reminiscences 
about him, many of which were bought up by the new journalism, 
while others will see the light presently in two vols. 8vo. 

A word about our literary staff may be acceptable. These gentle- 
men are technically termed Providers, as they follow the calling of 
providing reminiscences for others. Most of them are persons 
who have been unfortunate in other walks of life, but several only 
fill up their spare hours with us, Providing being one of the pro- 
fessions that can be followed at home. It is, therefore, specially 
suited for ladies. The society has been occasionally asked two 
questions about its Providers. The curious want to know how these 
members of our staff have met so many celebrities, and remember 
so much about them that is interesting. The society can only 
reply that it never questions its Providers, and that the authors of 
2 vols. 8vo, who deal with it are equally reticent. It is also won- 
dered that men with so many reminiscences in stock or to order do 
not publish them in 2 vols. 8vo, as their own, instead of selling 
them to the society. The explanation, of course, is, that our Pro- 
viders are obscure persons, and that reminiscences in 2 vols. 8vo, are 
not bought unless the author is in society. Lastly, it may be stated 
that, though our Providers are Union men, there is no truth in the 
report that they are at present out on strike. This rumour probably 
originated on one of them leaving us recently, and starting in 
the same line of business for himself. His attempt to take away 
some of our best buyers has met with little success, and I am requested 
to warn intending writers of reminiscences, who cannot remember 
much, against his luring circulars. 

Here follow specimen reminiscences, with the prices subjoined. 
Where no name is given the object is to leave the purchaser with 
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freedom to attach the reminiscence to whatever celebrity he wishes 
to fit :— 

“T saw a great deal of the Carlyles in those days, and what days 
they were!’ If in a genial mood (as was not always the case) 
Carlyle was the best of company, and strange as it may seem to say 
so, I never think of Cheyne Row now without hearing his loud 
guffaws. Ah, sage, gone into the night since the days when you 
and I and }— and K— smoked our churchwardens by that warm fire- 
place, to know you best was to love you most. He who can quote you 
as a cynic forgets the hearty laugh that took all the malice from your 
vehement utterances. It was not a laugh at the expense of those 
you were speaking of, but at your grand, honest self. That 
guffaw was the blast with which you blew over the fabric that your 
imagination had built riotously. And that word blast reminds me of 
Carlyle’s love for it. ‘No, I’m not smoking,’ he said to me on the 
day I had the memorable pleasure of meeting him for the first time. 
This put me in a predicament, for there was a pipe in his mouth as 
he spoke, and he was puffing vigorously. Nevertheless, how could I 
contradict him while I sat, awed, under the shadow of his person- 
ality? Carlyle saw my embarrassment, and, like a true gentleman, 
at once put me at my ease. ‘ Ay, sir, you’re a grand sample o’ the 
complete idiot,’ he said, in the winning phraseology that has been 
so much misunderstood ; ‘ we dinna have the marrows of you in Scot- 
land, I’m thinking.’ And then he went on to explain that in his 
young days people did not speak of smoking, but of blasting—‘a 
far more expressive word.’ I chanced to remark, while he was 
filling his pipe, that, though I enjoyed a smoke myself (‘A blast, 
you tom fool,’ he interrupted), I was sincerely sorry to observe that 
the ladies of to-day had taken to cigarettes. ‘Cigarettes!’ he cried, 
hitting the table (which was a kitchen one provided by the ever- 
thoughtful Mrs. Carlyle for that purpose). ‘Cigarettes! I tell you 
what, sir, up Craigenputtock way there is nothing that dumbfounders 
the folk so much as the sight of English anglers buying worms. So 
extravagant are the English on a holiday that they will not dig their 
own worms. Weel, Mr. What-Ever-Your-Name-is, I think I would 
rather buy worms than cigarettes, which I take to be worms white- 
washed.’ ‘At the same time,’ I ventured to interpose, ‘you must 
agree with me that smoking in any form is highly injurious to 
women as well as unbecoming?’ ‘Nothing of the sort, sir,’ he 
replied fiercely. ‘To begin with, I refuse to agree with you about 
anything, for nothing can be more obvious than that you are a poor 
invertebrate crittur, and as for women blasting, if they were to take 
to it, it would be the saving of them, and of saving, sir, they have 


(1) As 2 vols. 8vo, have to be filled, it is injudicious to come to the reminiscences too 
quickly. 
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much need.” ‘You mean——’ I began diffidently. ‘Not at all’ 
he replied, for he was always the readiest of men ; ‘I simply mean 
that it would stop their tongues; though, indeed, that seems more 
than it has been able to do for you.’ He then launched into 4 
magnificent panegyric of tobacco, declaring that to look back to the 
days when he did not smoke was a humiliation. ‘Smoke as hard as 
a man may,’ he said dejectedly, ‘he can never make up for those 
lost days.’ Then handing me my hat in the courtliest manncr, he 
said, ‘And now, young man, be off to your mother. Always lx 
thoughtful of your mother. I guarantee she would miss you mor 
than I would do.’ Thus ended my first meeting with Carlyle.” (0s, 

“Tt is a great pleasure to me to remember that I was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Craigenputtock when Emerson visited the genial sage, 
I twice accompanied them on their walks, and watching them some- 
what closely soon realised that their natures were very different. | 
mentioned this to Carlyle, remarking that I wondered he and Emer- 
son got on so well together, seeing that they had really little in 
common. ‘There is one great bond of union between us,’ he replied; 
‘we both hate mince. As soon as I heard poor Emerson say that 
he hated mince I clapped him on the shoulder, knowing I would 
like the man.’ ‘ But it does not give you a subject to talk about?’ 
I objected. ‘ Does it not?’ he cried. ‘Man, we never tire of talk- 
ing about it.’” (7s. 6d.) 

“Though Mrs. Carlyle was a lady of commanding intellect she 
was not above the petty foibles of her sex (which to my mind only 
make them more lovable). Carlyle would say jestingly at times that 
there was not a woman in Great Britain, ‘not even my wife her- 
self,’ who did not in her heart think Regent Street the finest view in 


the world. One day K—— and I were calling at Cheyne Row, and 
after a time K—— asked for Mrs. Carlyle, who had not appeared. 


‘I don’t know where she is,’ Carlyle replied with one of his laughs. 
‘She went into Peter Robinson’s last Thursday, and I haven’t scen 
her since.’” (5s.)' 

“ London is scarcely the town it was since it lost Tom ‘Taylor's 
genial presence. Tom, as I used to call him, introduced me to 4 
number of the celebrated dramatists and actors of the day, of whom 
more anon. I recall vividly a little supper that took place in the 
private room of the Garrick Club, at which either Tom Taylor or 
Phelps, the tragedian, was the host. The occasion was to celebrate 
the production of Tom’s new play, and in the course of a most witty 
speech he told us of the troubles attending the acceptance of his first 
piece. ‘I took it to every manager in London,’ he said, ‘ but no 
one would read it. I felt confident that if read it would be approved 
of, especially if the reader was a low comedian like Buckstone. 


(1) In 2 vols. 8vo, this reminiscence would, of course, be spread over many pages. 
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Well, ultimately, I swore a great oath that Buckstone would either 
read it or hear me read it. I took to following him to the Hay- 
market and from it, and several times I all but had him. He sus- 
pected me, however, and always escaped with great cleverness. 
One day I followed him from the stage-door to Charing Cross 
Station. He took a train for Margate, and I could not resist the 
temptation to jump into the carriage after him in the hope of reading 
the piece to him on the way (for I was the stronger man of the two). 
Unfortunately, the compartment filled up, which gave Buckstone 
the laugh against me. Arrived at Margate he left his things at a 
hotel, and then went for a stroll along the shore. Several times he 
looked behind to see if I was following him, but I kept well in the 
background. Fortunately for me it was a warm day, and Buckstone, 
stripping himself, went into the water. I immediately took posses- 
sion of his clothes, and when he returned for them told him firmly 
that he must first listen to my play. He refused. ‘ Very well, then,’ 
I said, ‘I will take your clothes back to the hotel.’ This brought 
him to reason, and he consented to remain in the water while I read 
the piece to him. He was greatly delighted with it, and accepted it 
while putting on his waistcoat. Dear old Bucky, we have been the 
best of friends ever since.” (10s.) 

“Douglas Jerrold was a frequent visitor at my uncle’s house at 
Maidenhead (or at my chambers in the Albany). Jerrold was the 
wittiest talker I ever knew, but I have seen him meet his match. I 
recall one occasion in particular, when Jerrold, who had recently 
been appointed editor of Punch, was overthrown by an exceedingly 
dull but well-intentioned Welshman, whom I shall here call F 
Jerrold had been entertaining us with some stories about the 
woes of an editor, and by-and-by he said, ‘The worst of editing a 
comic paper is that one reads the jokes, weighs them, polishes them, 
and rereads them until by the time they are published he cannot say 
whether they are funny or not.’ Then turning to I’-——, who had 
been gravely looking through the current number of Punch, he added, 
‘I read that number so frequently before publication that I cannot 
say whether it contains anything good. How does it strike you, 


F——? Is it an amusing number?” F——, startled at being 
unexpectedly appealed to, replied hesitatingly. ‘I really can’t say, 
as I have only read it once.’ Poor F—-—— could not understand 


what we all laughed at.’’ (5s.) 

“ Browning I knew better in his early struggling days than in later 
years, though we always kept up a friendly correspondence. It was 
strange to me to read the enthusiastic articles that appeared about 
him in the newspapers and magazines immediately after his death, 
for I could vividly recall a time when the critics dismissed him with 
asentence. Browning was long in coming into his kingdom ; indeed, 
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there were years when his books had almost no sale whatever. In 
this connection I remember a confession he once made to me at a 
little house he had taken in Surrey for the summer months. We 
were sitting together in the garden when I observed a tramp at the 
kitchen door. ‘Excuse me for a moment,’ the poet said ; ‘I want to 
give this man something.’ On his return I expressed surprise to 
see him encouraging vagrancy. He smiled good-naturedly. ‘I 
don’t know that I was encouraging it,’ he answered. ‘ The fact is, 
that I only gave the fellow a copy of my book of poems. I present 
a copy to every one who comes to the door for alms. I should never 
get rid of the books otherwise.’ I was surprised at this revela- 
tion, and called it the most astounding thing I had ever heard of. 
‘Oh, dear no,’ Browning replied, surprised in turn, ‘it is quite a 
common practice, I understand, among literary men.’” (15s.) 

“ Macready’s (or Kean’s, or Kemble’s, or Sothern’s) bell used to be 
well known in the highest circles. In fashionable London society 
it is good form for peers, statesmen, poets, and the like to remain 
standing until the eminent actors present are seated. Nevertheless, 
Macready was more than once compelled to point out to his hostess 
that her guests frequently lost his remarks. In his later years he 
insisted on a small hand-bell being placed near him on the table. 
When he rang this bell the company immediately ceased their talk, 
and the celebrity made his remark. On his laying down the bell 
the conversation again became general.” (10s.) 

“Though I saw more of politicians and literary men than of artists, 
I met painters from time to time, especially during the London 
season. What a strange genius was Frank Holl. The first time he 
and I had any conversation together was at an ‘At Home’ given 
by Lord —— in —— Square. I arrived late, and found the 
rooms so full that with great difficulty could I make my way through 
them. By-and-by I arrived at the side of Holl, with whom I retired 
behind a large flower-pot. He was not in the best of humours, 
having had, he informed me, to talk for some time with a young lady 
who insisted on praising his pictures in a distressingly fulsome manner. 
‘On my word,’ Holl said, ‘there is no person in the world so 
annoying as the young lady who has heard of you and insists on 
telling you so.’ Half-an-hour afterwards he and I met again, and 
I discovered that he had been in talk with another young lady. ‘1 
want to withdraw that last statement I made to you,’ he whispered. 
‘After all, the most annoying person is the young lady who has 
never heard of you, and insists on telling you so.’”’ (10s.) 

“There is, I suppose, no greater living artist than R. A. I once 
ventured to say so to himself. He laughed a disclaimer, and point- 
ing from the club-window at which we sat, said, ‘Do you see the 
one-armed man at the end of the street who is drawing pictures 
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with chalk on the flagstones?’ I said I did, and he proceeded, 
‘Well, that is probably the greatest of living painters. You are 
incredulous, but I assure you that man exhibits more pictures in the 
Academy yearly than any one of the forty.’ ‘Not under his own 
name?’ I asked. ‘Oh, no; Academicians take their pictures to 
his house, and he touches them up fora small sum. You remem- 
ber the —-- by K—-—-, which created such a sensation last 
year ? It was touched up by that one-armed man. So was 
R——’s portrait and H——’s.’ ‘If this is so,’ I said, ‘why does 
the man have to paint on the flagstones for a livelihood?’ ‘ Well, 
he refuses to exhibit with us, you see.’ ‘Yes, but why?’ ‘Oh, 
because he is d—d proud, I suppose.’”’ (10s.) 

“T used to meet Matthew Arnold at various houses, even at 
Cheyne Row, though I question whether he and Carlyle sufficiently 
appreciated each other. I had the good fortune to be at the famous 
dinner at B—-—’s, in Hampstead, when Arnold and Mr. Ruskin 
met for the first time. As all who were present on that occasion 
will remember, thieves broke into the pantry while we were at 
dinner and made off with some silver spoons. The conversation at 
the dinner was chiefly on this incident. After we had adjourned to 
the drawing-room, I took an opportunity of asking Mr. Ruskin how 
he liked Arnold. ‘I don’t know what to think of him,’ the great 
art-critic answered excitedly. ‘Mr. Arnold never took his eyes off 
me during dinner. I was most uncomfortable. Everybody must 
have noticed it. It even seemed to me that he was looking at me 
suspiciously. Good heavens! is it possible that he suspected me of 
complicity with the thieves?’ As it happened Arnold and I shared 
ahansom home, and our talk turned on Mr. Ruskin. ‘ What on 
earth made Ruskin look at me so fixedly during the dinner?’ 
Arnold asked hotly. ‘I never looked up but his eyes were on me. 
My dear sir, he glared at me as if he thought I had those silver 
spoons in my pocket.’”’ (15s.) 

“It is remarkable that, since his death, so little has been heard 
of Delane. In his day he was quite one of the great men of London, 
and doubtless a life of him would have been written ere this, were it 
not that the J'imes objects to the publication of matters relating to 
its private affairs. Certainly I would be the last person to print 
such matter without the sanction of the editor and proprietors." 
The following, however, can give pain to no one. I had known 
Delane fairly well for years, when one evening I saw him leave 
Printing House Square and steal covertly (as I thought) up a side 
street. I had the curiosity to follow him. He entered a small 
stationer’s shop, where every sort of journal was exhibited in the 

(1) The society has on stock many exhilarating stories about the Times ; how it is 
managed, salaries of writers, &c., &c. Terms on application. 
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window. Here, I thought, was my chance of discovering what was 
the favourite reading of Delane. Was the great editor in the habit 
of buying rival newspapers for private reading? Judge of my 
surprise when I saw the stationer’s hand abstract from the window 
Sixteen String Jack; Doughty Dick, or the Boy Pirate; Tom Tit’; 
Schooldays, or the Sneak Tutor, and several other similar works, 
Delane had hidden his purchases under his waistcoat before he 
emerged from the shop, but I was not to be deceived, and eventually 
he confessed all. ‘You will let this go no further,’ he said to me, 
‘for if it was known that I read so many of these things people 
might talk. These stories have a fascination for me, and I have 
even a drawerful of them at the office. You may have heard that | 
always keep my door locked. At home I have so many of them 
that there is no stowing them away. I daresay you are shocked, 
but my good sir, read that. It is simply first rate.’ He slipped 
Sixteen String Jack into my hand, and fled. I have preserved the 
publication as guarantee of the authenticity of this story.” (12s.) 

“ Darwin was not noted for satire, and perhaps he meant the fol- 
lowing seriously. A number of us had been lunching together, and 
one was Mr. ——— , who was then on the eve of starting his 
enormously successful scientific journal called ——. Natu- 
rally the talk turned on scientific papers and the best means of 
making them self-supporting. Many suggestions were made, until 
at last Darwin broke in with this quaint remark. ‘ The successful 
scientific journal,’ he said, ‘would be one without much science in 
it.’””  (5s.) 

“At a dinner given by Sir —— -—— to the Conservative 
Cabinet and others, I had the honour of shaking hands with Lord 
Beaconsfield (then Mr. Disraeli). I had also pointed out to me by 
our host, a lady of whom the great politician was said in his youth to 
have been enamoured. ‘I have reason to believe,’ Sir —— -——— 
said to me, ‘that Disareli went to a garden party at Twickenham 
with the full intention of proposing to her. Unfortunately he mis- 
took the fashionable sun-bonnet dangling on her arm for a basket, 
and she never forgave him.’” (7s. 6d.) 

The society has received many unsolicited testimonials from 
clients, with, however, strict instructions that these should not be 
published. We guarantee absolute secrecy, and our customers may 
be certain that we will never divulge their confidences.! Without 
mentioning names, nevertheless,’ it may be stated that one reminis- 








(1) It is nevertheless conceivable that a Provider will some day publish his reminis- 
cences of the writers of reminiscences. In 2 vols. 8vo, these should prove of a highly 
interesting character. 

(2) The Provider would mention names. 
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cence writer, now engaged on his supplementary volume, writes, “I 
consider it only fair to say that I owe much of the great success of my 
book to you. I have practised Professor Loisette’s aids to memory, but 
find yours still better.” Another writes, ‘When I sat down to write 
my reminiscences I found that I could remember nothing of interest. 
I had met many of the famous persons of their day, but if they did 
or said anything remarkable in my company (which I question) I 
have forgotten it. Had it not been for you I would have had to 
abandon my project. Please send me by return another two 
Thackerays (mild), a Carlyle (full-flavoured), and a Stanley (pathetic) 
for which I enclose postal orders for 30s. Please do not go beyond 
that sum.”’ A third writes, ‘‘ Your reminiscences seem to me to be 
not only entertaining but moderate in price. With introductions, 
descriptions, comments, biographical details, and footnotes, I find that 
each can be spun out into a chapter. I am now contemplating a 
supplementary volume, but as yet I have only one reminiscence for 
it. Are Palmerston’s cheap just now? If so, I can take four.”’ 

Further particulars will be provided by private letter if desired 
Everything in the strictest confidence. 


J. M. Barrie 














A CENTURY OF WOMEN’S RIGHTS. 


Two late events may be said to mark a new era in the history of 
female emancipation: in the United States, a territory in which 
woman suffrage is established has been admitted, with full State 
rights, into the Union; in London, after u very weak protest, two 
women have been allowed to sit in the County Council. These are 
facts, the significance of which those who disapprove of them most 
heartily cannot deny. It is therefore especially appropriate that at 
this juncture a publisher should be found to announce a new edition 
of Mary Wollstonecraft’s Rights of Women almost one hundred years 
after its first publication. Now that even the political future of her 
sex seems no mere Utopian dream, it is but just to remember the 
first woman who braved public opinion and lifted up her voice to 
declare that woman had rights as well as man. Moreover, the book, 
though for long all but forgotten, is of the utmost interest, not only 
because it helps one to realise the social change a century has 
wrought, many of its most daring statements having become the 
commonplaces of to-day ; but because of its relation to the intellec- 
tual movement of the age of which it was the product. 

Mary Wollstonecraft’s most famous work, owing to its style, has 
been a sealed volume to the present busy generation, which cannot 
spare time for the justest arguments when set forth with Johnsonian 
eloquence ; its subject, from her own contemporaries who would have 
found no fault with her rhetoric, won for her such pleasant names 
as the “hyena in petticoats” and the “ philosophising serpent.” 
But for all that, the book went quietly through two editions, it was 
translated into French and German, and its authoress became pro- 
bably the most talked-about woman in London. The truth is that, 
startling as her doctrines seemed, the world intellectually was ready 
for them, as is shown by the fact that almost at the same time in 
France Condorcet and the Abbé Siéyes were officially making similar 
pleas for the abolition of female slavery; the position of woman was 
assuming popularity as a subject of discussion in the political clubs, 
while the heroines of the Café Foy, of the march upon Versailles, 
of the taking of the Bastille, were giving proof that women 
could to some purpose—evil as well as good—take active part in 
public affairs. Indeed, the Rights of Women, far from being mere 
“‘metaphysical jargon,” as good Hannah More concluded from its 
“absurd ” and “ fantastic” title, was the work of one who had genius 
enough to foresee the real drift of the new philosophical and political 
creed, and courage enough to declare in unmistakable, if somewhat 
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verbose, language, that truth about women which, once Rousseau’s 
Contrat Social had revolutionized the standard of social relations, 
could not much longer remain concealed. 

The doctrine of women’s rights was but the legitimate conclusion 
of the reasoning legally authorised in England when Henry VIIL., 
in pursuit of his own pleasure, abjured the authority of Rome. As 
goon as men had grasped the great truth of the Reformation, as 
soon as they had exercised the right of private judgment, despite 
the endeavours of the reformers, immediately upon its concession, to 
deprive them of it, they began gradually, but surely, to loosen the 
chains which for hundreds of centuries had held them religious, 
political, and social captives. The Civil Wars and the Rebellion of 
1688 were but natural consequences of Henry’s revolt against Rome. 
The divine right of Kings was not slow to go the way of the infal- 
lible right of Popes, for temporal fetters are even easier to throw off 
than spiritual shackles. When Oliver Cromwell and William of 
Orange had demonstrated that sovereigns are dependent upon the 
people, philosophy was prepared to justify this dependency, and a 
Locke was ready to teach “the sacred rights of insurrection,” and 
to insist upon the responsibility of all officials to the community. 
The new utilitarian doctrine that good and evil are nothing but 
pleasure and pain, or that which occasions pleasure and pain to us, 
was bound to give a new interpretation to the relations existing 
between the governed and the governors. Men began to claim the 
right of private judgment as citizens which they had already 
obtained as Christians. But, as Mr. Leslie Stephens has so ably 
pointed out, the prosperity of England during the first half of the 
eighteenth century produced such complete contentment that there 
was little cause to seek fora still fuller definition of these rights. 
Discontent is the true stimulus to all progress, and English wealth 
and comfort were stumbling-blocks to the English democratic and 
radical movement. Ilowever, a new impulse to social and political 
speculation came, strangely enough, from France, where the Pope 
had still complete power over the souls of the faithful, the King 
complete possession of their bodies. Men were supposed to believe 
only the truths preached by the Church, to obey only the commands 
issued by the sovereign. But the Reformation, though nominally 
a failure in France, had necessarily exerted a tremendous influence 
over French thought; and French philosophers, simply because of the 
spiritual and temporal tyranny which weighed on them in their own 
country, were bolder than their fellow thinkers who dwelt in a freer 
land. To them, the English constitution seemed the very model of 
perfect government, and toit Montesquieu turned when he sought 
his ideal of political liberty, when he endeavoured to demonstrate 
that law-makers should remember the needs of the people as well as 
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the pleasure of the King. In England, where the constitution of 
the country did not seem quite so perfect as in France, his work gaye 
to current thought that democratic tendency which was to be con- 
firmed by Rousseau’s revolutionary theory that “man is born free,” 
and he is everywhere in chains. Tor to the new social philosopher 
it was not sufficient that the interests of the people should be occa- 
sionally remembered by Parliaments and statesmen ; freedom would 
not truly have been secured until human liberty, human equality, 
was made the end of all government. Natural, and not simply reli- 
gious and political, rights were what men should claim for them. 
selves. Rousseau exhorted them to remember a fact that they had 
striven for long centuries to ignore: ¢.e. that they were not solely sub- 
jects of their hereditary ruler, not solely citizens of the country in 
which they happened to be born, but primarily,’and above all things, 
human beings. 

It is true that his doctrine of the abstract rights of human beings 
was never very popular in England, but it had its followers——its 
Godwins and Paines—and, most certainly, its effect upon philoso- 
phical and political reasoning. Moreover, the new turn of affairs in 
the American colonies gave the democratic problem a more vital 
importance to all Englishmen. Theories of political liberty had been 
realised by the constitutions of many of the different colonies, notably 
that of Pennsylvania. But so long as all were nominally subject to 
England their freedom at home was cheerfully overlooked. But when 
they joined the open revolt, when they rebelled against the mother 
country, when they formed for themselves a new government based 
upon the purest democratic principles, their practical application of 
the doctrine of political liberty attracted the attention of all England 
—indeed, of all Europe. The result, then, of Rousseau’s revolu- 
tionary social creed and of the American rebellion was that never, 
since the days of Oliver Cromwell, had Englishmen been so pre- 
occupied with the problem of human freedom as in the second half 
of the eighteenth century ; and it is to this second half that Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s life belongs. She was born in 1759. 

But, while the Democrats of the seventeenth century were con- 
cerned altogether with the political answer to the question, the new 
champions of human liberty, who belonged to the school of Rousseau, 
were seeking to reduce it to its first principles, and to find its solu- 
tion by determining what were man’s rights as a human being. This 
gave it an entirely new aspect in more ways than one, but even 
Rousseau had failed to understand that his arguments, pushed to 
their logical conclusion, must revolutionise not only all human, but 
all sexual, relations. Though he went beyond the Anarchists in his 
hatred of the social slavery to which man had so long been reduced, he 
was content to maintain that woman was made for the pleasure of 
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man. And yet, while there was nothing inconsistent in Montes- 
quieu’s belief that woman is but a charming child, in Diderot’s that 
she is but a courtesan, in Voltaire’s that she is not worth theorising 
about, Rousseau’s feminine ideal was in direct contradiction to his 
conception of humanity. He could not have denied that women, too, 
are human beings; according to his own teachings, therefore, they 
must have certain human rights, whatever may be their sexual func- 
tions. He might remain, consciously or unconsciously, blind to this 
inevitable deduction from the premisses of the Contrat Social, but it 
was impossible that the eyes of his followers should likewise continue 
for ever closed. That the woman question had hitherto been reserved 
for discussion in Utopia is not to be wondered at, since in the actual 
state it had not yet been conceded that all men have social and 
political rights, while it had never occurred to legislators that woman 
was anything but a negative quantity; it would have seemed as 
sensible to pretend that children and animals had rights. Even in 
the Church, where they might be supposed to be the equals of men, 
George Fox alone had offered them spiritual equality. But now that 
the abstract rights of human beings were to be considered, it was 
inevitable that the fact that human beings are male and female 
should be recognised in its full meaning, and that the distinction 
established by custom between men and women should be found 
illogical and arbitrary. It is curious that Rousseau, who objected so 
strenuously to all shams and conventionalities that he urged for man 
a return to a state of nature, should not have seen that the sacrifice 
of reality to appearances must be as bad for women. No one, save 
the insignificant Dr. Fordyces and Dr. Gregorys of the eighteenth 
century, has ever set up so odious an ideal of womanhood as he did 
in his Sophia; it seems but a just retaliation that he who would have 
shamefully subjected woman—mentally, morally, and physically— 
to man, should be indirectly the cause of the first declaration of her 
rights. It was his demand for the natural freedom of all human 
beings that inspired Mary Wollstonecraft to write her Vindicution, 
that inspired the French pioneers to espouse the cause of female 
emancipation. Condorcet’s paper on Woman Suffrage appeared a 
year before Mary Wollstonecraft’s book, and as this was the work of 
six weeks, and as her knowledge of the French language was only 
less than her interest in French affairs, itis very improbable that she 
had read his statement of the case; but, nevertheless, she owed her 
principal inspiration to the Contrat Social. 

It is interesting and significant to compare the Englishwoman’s 
treatment of the subject, in an England where there was no extreme 
of royal tyranny to hurry men to the other extreme of anarchy, with 
that of the French philosopher in a France where men, in the first 
enthusiasm of successful rebellion against their tyrants, were endea- 
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vouring to do the impossible and pull down old systems and build up 
new ones at the same time. Both Mary Wollstonecraft and Con- 
dorcet were animated to an unusual degree by the love of humanity, 
But in England the people had still to be aroused to a full realisation 
of their natural rights as human beings: in France they were 
already preparing to establish these by political means. It was thus 
inevitable that the woman without power in the State should aim 
chiefly at demonstrating that the old sexual ideals were false, while 
the statesman, called upon to assist in framing a new constitution, 
should dwell upon the political disabilities of woman. 

The chief end of Mary Wollstonecraft’s book, therefore, was to 
awaken mankind to the knowledge that women are human beings, and 
to insist that they should be given the chance to assert their human 
rights, and that their sex should become a secondary consideration. 
It is so long since men have honestly believed that the sole duty of a 
woman is to please and be useful to them and to render their lives 
easy and agreeable, as Rousseau taught, that many may wonder that 
Mary Wollstonecraft gave so much space to the refutation of silly 
arguments. But that which seems the apotheosis of silliness to us was 
serious enough in her day. Even from the pulpit, preachers bade 
women pray because of the new graces and attractions piety gave to 
creatures whose only object in life was to be charming in the eyes of 
men. Health and strength, knowledge and freedom, were all to be 
sacrificed for the sake of the superior sex, supposed to look upon 
weakness, ignorance, and deference as the highest feminine qualities; 
while the emptiness of woman’s life under the old order of things is 
nowhere better expressed than in Wilberforce’s naive rejoicing over 
the condition of unmarried women, once they were allowed to devote 
themselves to works of charity; “for really,” he exclaims, “ there 
seemed to be nothing useful in which they could be naturally busy, 
but now they may always find an object in attending to the poor!” 
Mary Wollstonecraft knew but too well, from her own experience, 
all the indignities which woman was forced to suffer because of the 
artificial conception of her sexual status, and all the pettiness and 
egoism to which her training had degraded her. She had lived in a 
home made unbearable to wife and children alike by the brutality of 
the husband and father, who must still be looked up to as a superior 
being ; she had helped her sister in her flight from an unworthy 
husband ; she had been governess in a family where the mother had 
cultivated feminine sensibility until her dogs had grown dearer to 
her than her children; and she had further learned how almost im- 
possible it was for those of her sex who were forced to support 
themselves to find honest work todo. When she herself had come 
up to London to actually live by her literary work, had she not 
seemed the first of a “ new genus? ” 
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Lowered by her subjection to man, woman was given no chance to 
eseape from it. Trained solely to serve his ends, she was allowed no 
other duty in life. Were she left alone and penniless, then she be- 
came in truth and indeed an outcast ; if her husband were a brute or 
a villain, she was without redress ; if she fulfilled the ideal set up for 
her, she was no better than a coquette or a harlot, for whom there 
was no use or place once her youth was spent. It was against these 
indignities that Mary Wollstonecraft rebelled with all the strength 
of a nature, at once sensitive and independent, impetuous and 
proud. In this connection it will not be amiss to quote from a for- 
gotten paper by George Eliot, in the Leader of October 13th, 1855, 
in which she makes a comparison between Mary Wollstonecraft and 
Margaret Fuller. “In both writers,” she says, “ we discern, under 
the brave bearing of a strong and truthful nature, the beating of a 
true woman’s heart, which teaches them not to undervalue the 
smallest office of domestic care or kindliness. But Margaret Fuller, 
with all her passionate sensibility, is more of the literary woman, 
who would not have been satisfied without intellectual production ; 
Mary Wollstonecraft, we imagine, wrote not at all for writing’s 
sake, but for the pressure of other motives.” Her unrestrained 
vehemence makes one feel how much of herself she put into her 
work. Again and again, in words that are forcible despite their 
pompousness, she dencunces the social system that refuses to see in 
woman anything but her sex, she exposes the rottenness of virtue 
based upon ignorance, she proves the immorality of an education 
that is devoted to perfecting girls in the art of pleasing. Women 
are human beings as well as men; let them be treated as such—this 
is the beginning and end of the Vindication. That she had considered 
woman’s political claims and believed in their legitimacy is more than 
likely. In her Dedication to Talleyrand she reminds him that the 
framers of the new French constitution would be tyrants like their pre- 
decessors if they did not allow women to participate in it ; and, further 
on, she writes quite frankly, “I really think that women ought to have 
representatives instead of being arbitrarily governed without having 
any direct share allowed them in the deliberations of the Govern- 
ment.” But it waa not to the Sophias, not to the Lady Kings- 
boroughs, with whom England was filled, that the power could be 
entrusted. Women must be developed from their stage of puppetdom 
into true women before their political needs could be inquired into. 
And so also with their industrial pursuits. She did, indeed, urge 
their proper education at length and with some warmth, for if women 
were not educated she felt that they would stop the progress of 
knowledge, that they could never become the equals of men. 

As George Eliot, in the paper to which I have referred, puts it, 
there is “no medium between the old plan of corporal discipline and 
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that thorough education of women which will make them rational 
beings in the highest sense of the word.” And Mary Wollstone- 
craft also pointed out certain professions, such as that of medicine, 
for which women were eminently adapted. But her plea for their 
education, her suggestions for their possible pursuits, were only inci- 
dental as it were. To her, the most important thing of all was to 
convince women of their sacred rights as human beings, to convince 
man of the evil wrought by the degradation of women into mere 
creatures of sex. 

Condorcet, whose love for humanity was so great that, as he wrote 
jestingly to Voltaire, he had always held Gargantua in aversion 
because of his eating the six pilgrims in his salad, had also discovered 
the flaw in Rousseau’s reasoning, and had seen clearly that if it 
were in their capacity as human beings that men had rights, then 
women could consistently advance the same claims. But these argu- 
ments he used solely to establish woman suffrage in the new and 
regenerated France. The habit or custom, he declared, which had 
made men accept the violation of their natural rights as a matter of 
course, is altogether the reason why woman was deprived of all 
participation in political or social law-making. To show that this 
deprivation is not an act of tyranny it would be necessary to prove 
that the natural rights of women are not absolutely the same as those 
of men, or that they are not capable of exercising them. Ilis 
argument here is not unlike that of Socrates in the Republic. The 
rights of man are born solely of the fact that he is a reasonable 
being, susceptible of acquiring moral ideas and reasoning upon them. 
And so woman, having these same qualities, has necessarily the same 
rights. Either no one individual of the human species has any real 
rights, or all have the same ; and he who votes against the right of 
another, of whatever religion, colour, or sex, has from thenceforward 
abjured his own. That man is intellectually woman’s superior can 
never be believed until both receive the same education ; and after 
all, he asks, are political rights reserved only for men of intellect or 
genius? The shortcomings of the sex are due to their prolonged 
slavery. It is therefore unjust to allege as a reason for continuing to 
deprive them of their rights, a weakness which is solely the result of 
this deprivation. If such reasoning be accepted, all free government 
must come to an end. And as for the plea that they are needed in 
another sphere, where they can be more truly useful, is it not in the 
name of utility that Africans are condemned to slavery ; was it not 
in the name of utility that the Bastille was filled with prisoners? It 
will always be a small number who can actively serve in affairs of 
state. By giving women their rights there is as little danger of 
taking them from their household as of taking the peasant from the 
plough or the artisan from his workshop when their political inde- 
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pendence is insured. And by this political change domestic morals 
will be improved. Condorcet, like another Socrates, challenges the 
world to show him any natural difference between man and woman. 
That his challenge was not answered to his satisfaction is shown by 
his return to the subject when writing in his hiding-place in Mlle. 
Vernel’s garret, after he had felt but too well the evil effects of 
man’s sudden possession of his natural rights. Few of the modern 
champions of female emancipation have stated the case as fairly and 
thoroughly as Condorcet; I know of not one, save Mr. Karl Pearson, 
who has been so logical. 

Indeed, the only difference between Mary Wollstonecraft’s manner 
of treating the subject and Condorcet’s was not to be attributed 
solely to their point of view. It was due to their methods quite as 
well. Condorcet’s style was not very much better than Mary’s, 
though a critical Godwin would not have found in it the faults of 
grammar and construction which displeased him in the Vindication. 
But if Mary’s style was pompous, Condorcet’s was heavy and decla- 
matory, too much after the fashion of his day. In this respect there 
is, comparatively speaking, but little choice to be made. Condorcet, 
however, was a scholar and philosopher, a member of the Academy, 
and a statesman—he was nothing if not logical and scholarly. Mary 
Wollstonecraft, on the other hand, was a woman without education, 
save that which she had given herself, without experience in the 
study or the council chamber. She, in her work, relied upon impulse, 
and was wholly without plan or system. Instinct had led her to 
see the truth to which Condorcet’s eyes had been opened by reason. 
And where he argued from a strong sense of abstract right, she 
wrote from a stronger knowledge of concrete suffering. He was the 
man, she the woman of the eighteenth century; and perhaps there 
could be no better proof of the justice of her demand for woman’s 
education than the faults in her own work. Had she to her own 
sad experience joined such an education as Condorcet had received, 
her book would probably have had twice its power, twice its 
influence. 

But however that may have been, certain it is that, though the 
world intellectually was prepared for the teachings of English and 
French advocates of woman’s rights, practically it was far from ready 
to receive them. The time had not yet come for even men, with all 
their aspirations as human beings, to rejoice in their natural rights. 
They could throw off the old royal yoke, but a social and political 
growth that required years and centuries to perfect it, could not be 
suddenly brought about even by royal executions and reigns of terror. 
Poor man still waits for the happy day when he may return to the 
much vaunted state of nature. Woman’s fate in the France where 
Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality had been declared was even sadder. 
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From the beginning Condorcet, though he had an ally in the Abbé 
Sieyés, had had for opponents such men as Mirabeau, who protested 
against everything that savoured of female liberty; Danton, who 
could see in women only caterers to his sensuality ; and Robespierre, 
whose scheme of human emancipation omitted one-half of the human 
species. Hardly had woman been assured that her political claims 
were as sound as man’s, hardly had she commenced to exercise her 
rights as citoyenne or tricoteuse, than she was bidden officially to return 
to the domestic hearth which she had had no business to leave. The 
Convention decided that women could not be granted political privi- 
leges, or allowed to form political clubs, or take any part in the govern- 
ment of the country. ‘‘ Remember your sex, let morals be respected,” 
Chaumette, who had once inscribed upon their banner, “ Elles ont 
balayé les tyrans devant elles,” now told those who came into the 
courts or to the bar of the Assembly. Since when, he virtuously 
asked, is it decent to see women abandoning the pious care of the 
household? Woman’s despotism is that of love, and consequently 
that of nature! Here was the true definition of her natural rights— 
a melancholy sequel to Condorcet’s brave arguments but three years 
before. Little hope was there for women in the France of the 
Empire, or, for many a day, in the France of the Republic. 

And in England, Mary Wollstonecraft’s name for long years was 
covered with infamy and contempt. The picture of her given in 
Chalmer’s Dictionary was popularly accepted, and the immorality ot 
her doctrines, as well as the unwomanliness of her conduct, taken for 
granted. Women remained the puppets she had found them; they 
still clung to their one recognised right—that of pleasing. 

But almost imperceptibly the change for the better began, and 
now that a hundred years have passed since the world was first 
startled by the new discovery that women have rights, many of these 
have been irrevocably secured. The gradual emancipation of women 
which the last fifty years have witnessed, shows very clearly that of 
its two pioneers of the last century, the woman who relied upon her 
instinct better understood the exigencies of the case, than the man 
who was wholly ruled by reason. Condorcet insisted upon the 
immediate accomplishment of the great end of the new movement; 
Mary Wollstonecraft would have urged rather the adoption, one by 
one, of the means which must eventually lead to it. The consequence 
is that to-day, when the political sphere in which Condorcet would 
have placed women has only just been opened to them, all the new 
privileges which Mary Wollstonecraft demanded have already been 
granted. Though unfortunately too many women still remain the 
social puppets and shopping dolls Mr. Pearson has called them, the 
ideal of womanhood is certainly different from that of the eighteenth 
century. It is impossible to imagine a Rousseau to-day being 
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seriously listened to if he preached that woman was made for man’s 
pleasure. ‘The change of feeling in this respect was very strikingly 
emphasized when, about eighteen months ago, Ibsen’s Nora was 
played in London ; for all the soulful discussion to which the per- 
formance gave rise, the disinterested spectator could not but feel 
that, while the moral might be all very revolutionary and edifying 
in Scandinavian countries, in England it was decidedly behind the 
times, for the English or American Nora who continued to live in her 
Doll’s house would have but herself to thank. When the whole country 
was but yesterday ringing with the late triumphs of women students 
at Cambridge, it would be useless to do more than point out that Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s theory of female education has been realised beyond 
her most ardent hopes. True, her suggestion for the co-education of 
the sexes has not been carried out, but something very like it already 
exists at the Universities, where women are allowed to come up for the 
examinations, and the Public School System in the United States 
virtually meets her views on national education. Woman’s economic 
position, though it is not yet what the most radical reformers would 
have it, could not fail to satisfy Mary Wollstonecraft’s ideal of 
womanly independence. That her instinct was not at fault when 
she recommended the pursuit of medicine for women, the success of 
women doctors to-day proves beyond dispute. 

And so it is that doctrines, which in the eighteenth century were 
held to be subversive of all morality, are now thought to be its very 
basis. If practically there is nothing more to be learned from Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s Vindication of the Rights of Women, since all its 
theories have become facts, the new edition so soon to appear will 
have served its purpose, if it remind women of the old state of 
slavery from which they have so recently been freed—the social and 
domestic slavery which is always so much more unbearable than the 
most unjust political disabilities. Men, as well as women, cannot 
but be thankful that the old sexual relations, once justified by 
custom and idealised by poets and philosophers, have been done away 
with, let it be hoped for ever. 

Enaizanetu Ronins PENNELL. 
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JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. IN MEMORIAM. 


I rover over before luncheon one morning to see Lady M—— upon 
some trivial matter. As I began to speak of it— ‘Have you 
not heard?” she said, in a sad, half-reproving voice. ‘Heard? 
What? You know I seldom look at a newspaper in the morning.” 
“«There’s a great spirit gone’! The good Cardinal died yester- 
day!” I mounted my horse and rode slowly away, unheedful of 
the green earth and balmy air and blue rejoicing sea, in which, a few 
minutes before, I had taken such delight; but thinking, the more 
intensely as the impressions of the outer world were deadened by the 
tidings to which I had just listened: thinking, not so much of the 
high gifts and fruitful labour of the illustrious man who had at last 
been called away, as of what he had been to me, and could no more 
be! Never again shall I hear the low music of his voice, or feel 
the influence of the serene sweetness beaming from his face, or look 
into his candid eyes, whose brightness time had scarcely dimmed. 
Never again shall I be able to consult him in my undertakings, or to 
seek his aid in my perplexities. ‘How good! how kind! and he is 
gone!” As I was pondering these things, a telegram was put into my 
hands reminding me of a promise which I had made to pay some 
tribute, in this Review, tothe memory of my dear and venerated friend, 
in case I should survive him. I could well wish that I had not made 
the promise. But having made it, I will, to the best of my ability, 
fulfil it. Anything like a critical examination of Cardinal Newman’s 
writings, or an historical survey of his work, would be impossible to 
me at present; but if the few simple words, which I may find myself 
able to put on paper, at all serve to set before my readers what 
manner of man John Henry Newman was, I shall not regret the 
effort which it costs me to write them. 

During the last seventeen years of his life, Cardinal Newman 
honoured me with a friendship which I regard as one of the greatest 
blessings of mine. I remember well the bright summer day—such 
a day as this—on which my wife and I first went to see him at 
Edgbaston, with an introduction from a common friend, and how 
greatly we were struck by his extreme gentleness. Never shall I 
forget his singular thoughtfulness for her—a young and delicate 
woman, who, to say the truth, was inclined to be much afraid of 
him. Workmen had been about the place, and here and there 
planks were laid and tools were scattered. How careful he was 
that she should not trip or stumble, taking her from time to time by 
the hand and conducting her by the path which he judged safest! Not 
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less careful was he that she should have her due share in the conver- 
sation. He seemed to divine the topics which would specially 
interest her, and led up to them with a simple natural courtesy that 
had a charm beyond the reach of art. We took rooms for some 
weeks in the adjacent hotel, to be near him, and I think we saw him 
daily. In my own private conversations with him I was led ever 
more and more to wonder at the spaciousness of his thought, giving 
one a feeling like that produced by the ampler air which one breathes 
by the sea-shore. Yes, there was a far-reaching mysteriousness 
about it, recalling the “murmurs and scents of the infinite sea.” 
After a few days he spoke to me with much unreserve of his own 
affairs, his troubles, his failures, his plans, now glancing at— 
‘*old unhappy far-off things 
And battles long ago:” 

now referring, not without a touch of quiet humour, to what he 
called “the great mistakes that good people are so apt to make about 
me.’ I quoted to him the Italian saying: “God save me from my 
friends ; I can take care of my enemies by myself.” He laughed, 
and said that perhaps he might to some extent adopt it. There 
were those who, in their anxiety to serve him, would try to find their 
meaning in jis words: and their meaning was not always his; some- 
times, indeed, was very fur removed from his. There were others 
again, whose “ tyrannous ipse dixits”” were supremely distasteful to 
him. “They forget,” he said, “that there is only one Pope, and 
, that even he is infallible only when he speaks ex cathedra.’ He 
spoke of the Apologia, and of what it had done to remove some mis- 
apprehensions about him. But there were still a great many widely 


, current, especially among Protestants, which he would like set 
, right. And he was very desirous, for this end, that his later 
{ writings—the books published by him since he became a Catholic 
, —should be better known. It occurred to me that I might assist 
in this by putting together a few hundred pages of such selec- 
tions from his works, as should present his mind upon the more 
. important topics with which he had dealt, since he left the Anglican 
t Communion. With a confidence which much touched me, he readily 
h assented to my doing so. He would prefer, he said, to leave the 
Mt choice of passages entirely to me, but would gladly aid me with any 
t counsel which I might seek. 
te 
of 


So, when I went back to London, I set to work upon my volume 
of Characteristics from the Writings of John Henry Newman, And 
this was the beginning of a correspondence between us which con- 
y tinued as long as his hand was equal to the labour of writing. 
I have sent to Town for his letters; and they now lie before 
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me—a great pile. I shall use for my present purpose such of them 
as I may, which lend themselves to the task that I have under- 
taken. Isay “such of them as I may:” for although not one of 
them is marked “ private,”’ many are far too personal, too confiden- 
tial, nay, I will say too sacred, for any eyes but my own. These 
are among the things which “it is not lawful for a man to utter.” 
Upon one occasion, when entrusting a delicate and. difficult nego- 
tiation to me, he said—how well I remember his soft yet piercing 
tone—*‘ You will know what I should wish.” I know enough of 
my dear and venerated friend’s mind to be quite sure that in the 
present matter my judgment will not be at variance with what he 
would have wished. 

I think the following is the first letter which I received from Dr. 
Newman. At all events, it appears to be the first which I have 
preserved. 

THe Oratory, May 12, 1873. 

My DEAR Mr. LILLy, 

You and Mrs. Lilly kindly promised to be present here at our 
feast. We keep it with our friends who come from a distance on the 29th 
instant, in the Octave of St. Philip. On the evening before, Wednesday, the 
28th, our boys perform a play of Plautus. Next morning, the 29th, our Bishop 
sings the High Mass, and then we have a déjeuner. I hope much you will be 
able to fulfil your intention of coming. 

Most sincerely yours, 
Joun H. NEwMAN. 

St. Philip Neri’s Feast was a time of great joy in Cardinal New- 
man’s home. His devotion to the Saint, whose habit he wore and 
under whose rule he lived, was deep. This personal attachment toa 
man who had been dead three hundred years, who left no image of 
himself in books, for he wrote none, whose life was spent in Rome in 
a private station and in the discharge of the ordinary duties of the 
sacerdotal calling, often appeared to Dr. Newman’s Protestant friends 
fantastic and unreal. It was in truth one of the soberest facts of his 
life. The “old man of sweet aspéct,” whose bright and beautiful 
character, he used to say, had won him before he was a Catholic, was 
ever present to a mind which dwelt more in the unseen than in the seen. 
To me one of the most interesting incidents of St. Philip’s Feast was 
at the High Mass, when, after the Gospel, Dr. Newman ascended the 
pulpit and read—not without pauses from strong emotion—Bacci’s 
beautiful narrative of his Patron’s last days upon earth. It was the 
most touching reading I have ever heard. It was absolutely simple. 
There was no sort of striving after effect. Only a few notes of the 
voice seemed to be employed. But it cast a spell upon me, only, | 
suppose, to be explained by the saying—which, curiously enough, 
was Dr. Newman’s own motto—‘‘ Cor ad cor loquitur.” It always 
reminded me of those wonderful lines in his own poem, Sf. Philip i 
his God :— 
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‘* As snow, those inward pleadings fall, 
As soft, as bright, as pure, as cool, 
With gentle weight and gradual, 
And sink into the feverish soul.” 


I am told that a like effect used to be produced on those who heard 
from his lips, when he was an Anglican clergyman, the Lessons in 
the daily service of the Church of England, Some one—I cannot call 
to mind who—mentioned to me that he was present when Newman 
read a chapter of one of the historical books of the Old Testament, in 
which there is an enumeration of a long line of kings. One reigned so 
many years, and then died. The next verse gives a like account of 
his successor. And so throughout the chapter. One would have 
thought it difficult to make much of this monotonous memorial of a 
number of barbarous chieftains. My informant told me that in 
Newman’s mouth it became a most effective sermon on the “ change, 
decay, and emptiness of life,” a most penetrating application of the 
text, Vanitas Vanitatum. It has been my privilege, upon many 
occasions, to hear Dr. Newman’s Mass. I have heard no one else 
so utter the august orisons consecrated by the highest function of 
religion. Only his own words—I can cite here but a few of them— 
can describe what the Mass was to him; what he made those realise 
who assisted at it. 


“To me nothing is so consoling, so piercing, so thrilling, so overcoming, as the 
Mass. It is not a mere form of words; it is a great action; the greatest that 
can be onearth. It is not theinvocation merely, but—ifI dare use the word— 
the evocation of the Eternal. Words are necessary, but as means, not as ends; 
they are not addresses to the Throne of Grace, they are instruments of what 
is far higher, of consecration, of sacrifice. They hurry on, as if impatient to 
fulfil their mission. Quickly they go, the whole is quick, for they are all 
parts of one integral action. Quickly they go, for they are awful words of 
sacrifice, they are a work too great to delay upon. Quickly they pass, for 
they are as the words of Moses, when the Lord came down in the cloud, ‘ The 
Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering and abundant in 
goodness and truth.’ And as Moses on the mountain, so we too, ‘make haste 
and bow our heads and adore.’ ” 


The day before this visit of ours to Dr. Newman ended, we drove 
over with him to Rednall, a tiny country house of the Oratorian 
fathers, well away from the smoke and din of Birmingham. We 
had much talk with him, during the drive, of Italy, where we had 
spent the previous winter, and we were both greatly struck by the 
vividness of his recollection of the natural beauties and the artistic 
treasures which he had not seen for so many years. Rednall isa 
delightfully tranquil retreat, on the slope of a hill clad in heather 
and bracken, and looking out over a wide expanse of fruitful fields 
and green pastures, and was very dear to Dr. Newman. He was wont, 
from time to time, to spend days there in absolute seclusion, whether 
seeking rest from prolonged labour, or unbroken time for more 
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assiduous toil. Close to the little church there, is the churchyard 
where the Birmingham Oratorians are buried. I remember his 
pointing out to us the grave of his great friend, Father Ambrose 
St. John, and his standing hushed beside it for some minutes, as if in 
meditation or mental prayer. It is there that he will be laid to rest 
next Tuesday. 


Dr. Newman took the greatest interest in the volume of Charac- 
teristics which I was compiling from his writings, and our cor- 
respondence about it was constant. I will give one or two of the 
letters ; not those which are of most interest to me, but those which 
seem best fitted to help my readers to understand him. The follow- 
ing has reference to two suggestions from my publisher—that a por- 
trait of Dr. Newman should face the title-page of the volume, and 
that a statement that the selection had been authorised by him 
should appear on that page. 

THe Oratory, March 10, 1874. 

My DEAR Mr. LILty, 

I am glad you have advanced so far in your steps towards publication, 

As to Mr. King’s two propositions, I could not grant both, for it would 
hardly be right in me to be positively a party to placing my face at the begin- 
ning of the book. Therefore, I think you will be able in your own l’reface to 
insert a sentence to the effect that you have used the uniform edition of what 
I have written, which contains my last corrections, and that you have consulted 
me on any difficulties to which the selection gave rise. Will not thisdo’ In 
that case I make no difficulty about the other matter, and enclose the two last 
photographs taken of me, for you and Mr. King to choose from. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun H. NEwMAN, 


P.S.—If, as I should not wonder is the case, you find you must still omit, for 
want of room, I think you had better omit controversial passages than /istory. 
Recollect, the less controversy the more it will sell among Protestants, and Pro- 
testants will be the chief purchasers. And they themselves, when they have 
read the history, may perhaps go on to read the controversy in my own 
volumes. 


The following brief note tells its own tale :— 


THE Oratory, March 29, 1874. 
My DEAR Mr. LILty, 

Unless the printing has anticipated me, I ask a favour if you won't 
think me particular. It is that the printer does not put a large W when the 
relative refers to Almighty God or Christ—i.e. not ‘‘ He Who,” ‘‘ our Lord, to 
Whom,” but ‘‘ He who,” *‘ our Lord, to whom.” 

Yours most sincerely, 
Joun H. NEwMAN. 


When the book appeared, some reviewers attributed to Dr. New- 
man a more direct association with me in its preparation than was 
warranted, or than, as I thought, would be agreeable to him. In reply 
to a letter from me about this he wrote as follows :— 
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THE Oratory, February 4, 1875. 

My pvEAR Mr. Litty, 

It is very kind in you to be so anxious. 

Of course it would be absurd to let it be said that your volume is brought out 
on my Own initiation, or with my own selection of passages—and in your 
Preface you have hindered that from being supposed—since I should be cox- 
combical if I had done so; but I don’t think it is any harm for a reviewer to 
state the fact, as this reviewer has done, that the volume is published with my 
direct concurrence and satisfaction. I don’t understand the words you quote 
to mean more than this. 

With my kindest regards to Mrs. Lilly, 
Iam, most truly yours, 

Joun H, NEwMAN. 


During the years 1875-8 I visited Dr. Newman somewhat fre- 
quently, at the Birmingham Oratory, and had opportunity of appre- 
ciating fully the high endowments which gave him his singular 
ascendency over those with whom he was brought in contact. He 
was a talker of supreme excellence, and with no touch of arrogance. 
He loved to hear what others had to say, and would take pains to 
draw out what was best in them, and to interpret them to them- 
selves. He impressed me, in conve.sation, as the most puissant and 
fecund nature with which I had ever been brought into intercourse. 
The multiplicity of his interests, the variety of his knowledge, his 
singular power of assimilating what he had read and heard, 
making it quite his own, and of reproducing it with his image and 
superscription stamped upon it, were most remarkable. There was in 
his talk that “ easy vigour” which, according to Pope’s well-known 
lines, combines “‘ Denham’s strength and Waller’s sweetness.” There 
was in it a gracious delicacy of touch, and a subtle Platonic irony, 
which gave it an inimitable charm. I need hardly observe that Car- 
dinal Newman never talked for talking’s sake. I think it was Arch- 
bishop Whateley who defined the difference between a good preacher 
and a bad as being this: the good preacher preaches because he 
has something to say; the bad, because he has to say something. 
Cardinal Newman had always something to say when he spoke; 
something most worthy of being said; something which he could 
say as no one else could. And the light of his whole conversation 
was his supreme loyalty to truth. In his spoken, as in his written 
words, his language was a beautifully accurate symbol of his thought. 
He used to make me think of Goethe’s lines :— 


‘** Dieses ist der Sinn der Wahrheit 
Der sich nur mit Schénem schmiikt, 
Und getrost der héchsten Klarheit 
Hellsten Tag’s entgegenblickt.” 


Economy, of course, he sometimes practised. I would that he had 
practised it more fre ‘quently. There were occasions in his life when 
he had bitterly to regret casting his pearls before swine; who, more 
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suo, quite unappreciative of his treasures, did but turn again and 
rend him. 

I was much struck by his dislike of shibboleths and catchwords ; and 
I remember his approving heartily an observation of mine, that they 
commonly served but for the vindication of what George Eliot called 
“the unlimited right of private haziness.” He had a quite unique 
gift of going straight to the heart of a question. On one occasion 
he had been reading,—in Zhe Times newspaper, I think it was—the 
utterances of some master of physical science, about “ instinctive 
finality,” about “eternal atoms with a tendency to progress,” 
“‘ Words, words,” he exclaimed. ‘“ Whence the instinct ? Whence 
the tendency?” Mr. Darwin’s discoveries and hypotheses greatly 
interested him. But I do not think he was deeply read in the litera- 
ture which grew up about them. The central doctrine of evolution 
seemed to present, in itself, no difficulty to him, He saw clearly 
that there are two theories of evolution. There is the evolution of 
blind necessity; there is the evolution of divine finality. Ilis 
knowledge of the Bible was singularly deep and accurate. Ie was 
“mighty in the Scriptures.” I do not mean that he was much 
versed in modern scientific exegesis. On the contrary, I believe 
he knew very little of it, save by rumour. And what he knew 
he disliked. The subject was not attractive to him; and, as 
he did not read German, it would have been difficult for him 
adequately to pursue it, if he had wished. His whole conception 
of Christianity was ecclesiastical and sacramental. ‘ Without the 
earthern vessels,’’ he said to me, the last time I ever saw him, “ how 
can we have the treasure? Your friend X. calls a Church ‘a neces- 
sary evil.’ Necessary it certainly is, ‘dum sumus in corpore.’ TZ/ere” 
-—and a smile of more than earthly sweetness lighted up his face— 
“there it will be different. ‘I saw no temple there,’ we read in the 
Apocalypse.”’ To the faith of Rome, in which, after so many storms, 
he had found an anchor of the soul, sure and steadfast, his own per- 
sonal submission was absolute and unreserved. But he possessed a 
largeness of conception which led him to sympathise deeply with 
men of goodwill outside his own communion. In the great religious 
movement in the Church of England which succeeded, and, in some 
sense, issued from the Tractarian movement, he was deeply interested. 
I think it was in this connection that he once said to me, “I did not 
cease to be an Englishman when I became a Catholic.’’ For our 
insular party politics he cared little. But he had a vivid sense of 
the anarchical and dissolvent character of what I have, in a recent 
work, called “The Revolutionary Dogma”—that is, the political 
principles and doctrines formulated by Rousseau, and translated into 
action by the Jacobin disciples of that sophist, and their successors 
unto this day. In the public order, asin the religious, the principle 
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of authority was pre-eminently dear to him. But he was no dweller 
“among the mouldered lodges of the past:” no enemy to progress 
save when it means—as it often does mean—apostacy from the 
great moral and religious principles which, as he well discerned, 
alone can bind society together. It may be said of him, as one said 
of Ozanam, that he was “ passionately enamoured of the legitimate 
conquests of the modern mind,” that he “loved liberty and served 
it,” that he was “intolerant of intolerance, and just towards error.” 
I love to linger over those visits of mine to the Oratory, in the days 
when almost the only signs of old age found in Dr. Newman were 
his venerable aspect, the ripeness of his wisdom, and the breadth of 
his charity. We saw him, from time to time, in Town, at the houses of 
a few cherished friends whom he visited. I remember, in particular, 
pleasant dinner parties at the Duke of Norfolk’s, at Lord Denbigh’s, 
at Lord Coleridge’s, where we had the privilege of meeting him. 
But in order fully to appreciate Dr. Newman, it was necessary to be 
with him in his own home, among the devoted fathers and brethren 
with whom his life was passed. His mornings were usually sacred 
tohis work. But in the afternoon, at the period of which I am 
speaking, he would take a long walk—he was still a great pedes- 
trian—in which his visitor had the privilege of accompanying him. 
At six o’clock the community dinner took place; and on the days 
when his turn came round, “ the Father” would pin on the apron 
of service and wait upon his brethren and his visitor—who, to 
say the truth, was somewhat uncomfortable in being thus minis- 
tered to—not himself sitting down until they had received their 
portions. All ate in silence, broken only by the voice of the lector, 
who from a pulpit in the corner read first a few verses from the 
Vulgate, then a chapter of the life of a saint, and lastly, a portion 
from some modern work of general interest. When dinner was 
over, questions in some department of theological science were pro- 
posed by one of the community. Each of the fathers in succes- 
sion gave his opinion, ending with the formula, “ But I speak under 
correction.”” Then the proposer summed up. After that we all 
adjourned for “‘ recreation ”’ to a neighbouring parlour, where coffee 
was served, and the pent-up flood of conversation burst forth—the play 
of wit and fancy, the wealth of anecdote and reminiscence, the tender 
glances at the past, the keen remarks upon events of the day. In 
all of which the Superior would fully bear his part, not more at 
home in his graver pursuits than in this genial hour, which recalled 
tome the description given of the first Oratory presided over by 
St. Philip Neri himself, ‘The school of Christian mirth.” Some hour 
of the evening Dr. Newman would, not unfrequently, devote to 
music. I suppose we are all familiar with that passage in his 
Oxford University Sermons, in which “the mysterious stirrings of 
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heart and keen emotions, and strange yearnings after we know not 
what, and awful impressions, we know not whence,” are described 
in words whose majestic eloquence, I think, has never been sur- 
passed. He who wrote thus of music, was himself no mean per- 
former upon the violin. It was not until three or four years ago, 
that his right hand forgot her cunning. A month before his death, 
his cherished instrument was given to the daughter of a friend for 
whom he entertained an especial affection. 


I suppose it was about 1875 that I began to write. I owe much 
to the kind, I might almost say the paternal interest, which Dr. 
Newman took in my first literary productions. He bade me resort 
to him without scruple whenever he could be of any kind of 
service to me; and proofs of some of wy earlier papers, on which 
he has written his suggestions, are among my most treasured pos- 
sessions. His notes were brief in most cases, such as “I would 
rather put it thus;” or “ Good;”’ or “‘ How do you reconcile this with 
what you have said above in the passage which I have marked A?” 
One of his precepts was, ‘“ Be sure you grasp fully any view which 
you seek to combat, and leave no room for doubt about your own 
meaning.” From the letters which are lying before me I will give 
one or two written at this period. Here is one, criticising, most 
justly, a paper in which I drew a contrast between the civilisation of 
the Middle Ages and the civilisation of the nineteenth century :— 


THE ORATORY, July 25, 1876. 

My pEAR Mr. LILLy, 

I have read with great interest your ‘‘ Considerations on the Civilisation 
of the 19th century,” and found them, as I should expect, most able and strik- 
ing, but you must not think me ungrateful for the real instruction they convey, if 
I add my feeling that they are one-sided, and I am going to ask you to read 
why I think so, because we shall never make way with the deeper and more 
serious minds unless we are perfectly fair, and because it is but a small thing 
to gain the praise of those who agree with ourselves. Now will you let me 
dogmatize a bit in my own way? that is, state my view of the matter without 
going to the length, which would be considerable, of proving it. 

I begin by assuming that the Church is in the world, and the world in the 
Church, and that the world, whether in the Church or not, totus in maligno 
positus est, that though it profess the Christian religion, though its millions are 
separately baptized, though its ranks and professions, though its governments, 
its great men, its law, its science, its armies, accept the Gospel as the one rule 
of faith and practice, still mundus totus in maligno positus est. Moreover, that 
this is true in all ages and places—so that in all times, including the medieval 
multi sunt vocati, pauci electi, and the apostolic labourer, like St. Paul, omnia 
sustinet propter electos. 

It is plain that, if I am allowed such a broad fundamental principle, I must, 
in consequence, thiuk there is some fallacy whenever one age of the world is 
praised, in respect of real moral excellence, at the expense of another, and in 
truth I do not think that there is anything to prove, from facts ascertainable by 
us, that there is, as regards moral and spiritual excellence, that profound an- 
tagonism in the concrete, which you seem to me to be maintaining between the 
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age of St. Bernard or St. Francis and this age, and that in the same sense in 
which the present scientific men and statesmen are the result of Luther 
(which they are in one sense, and that a fair one), is Alexander VI., and all that 
is represented by his name, an outcome of Innocent III. The natural truths 
of science, physical, moral, social, political, material, are all from God—as those 
of the supernatural order are. Man abused supernatural truths in the medieval 
time, as well as used them; and now man uses natural truths, as well as abuses 
them. Iam not determining which of the two abuses is the greater profana- 
tion, I only say that the one age is not all light, the other all darkness; and I 
think that, in matter of fact, more can be said for this age than you seem to 
allow. The subject is so large that I dread to enter upon it, but I have put so 
much on paper by way of a memorandum. 
Yours most sincerely, 
Joun H. NEWMAN. 


I remember well the “morning pure and splendid” at Bagnéres- 
de-Luchon, when this letter came to me, and how much I felt the 
writer's kindness. There is a playful reference to it in another, 
written a few months later :— 


THE ORATORY, December 8, 1876. 

My DEAR Mr. Litty, 

I ought before now to have thanked you for the most kind notice of 
me which you introduced into your lecture at the Academia. It was return- 
ing good for evil, after the attack I had made on you in the course of the 
summer. It is a pledge to me that you will not forget one whose time here, for 
what he knows, may be short. 

Say everything kind from me to Mrs. Lilly, and ask her to accept, and accept 
yourself, by anticipation, my best congratulations on the ‘‘ ventura solemnia ”’ 
of Christmas. 

Ever yours most sincerely, 
Joun H. NEWMAN. 


The following letter is very characteristic :— 


THE ORATORY, June 18, 1877. 

My vear Mr. LILty, 

Thank you for your very able and learned dissertation on the study of 
Medieval History. It is full of research and of instructive thought. Personally, 
Iam much pleased and very grateful to you for noticing Mr. Bowden’s Hilde- 
brand, which of course has the faults of an Anglican writer, but is, after all, an 
excellent and religious work thrown to oblivion. The author was so dear to 
me, and the whole history from first to last of its composition is so present to 
my memory, that the neglect to which it is doomed, is, to me, a very sore subject, 
and any break in the thick dark cloud is a great relief. 

Also, I thank you for the many tokens you give in your essay, of your kind- 
ness to myself, though I am ashamed of your referring to me so often. The 
Dublin has a practice of always calling me /’. Newman, and it has inflicted 
it upon you, whereas my brother is commonly distinguished from me by this 
initial, his name being Francis. 

I say this because, much as we love each other, neither would like to be 
mistaken for the other. 

Yours most sincerely, 
Joun H. NEwMAN. 


P.S.—Please tell Mrs. Lilly that I con’t consider her to haye made up her 
mind never to see Reduall again! 
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The next letter is out of its proper chronological order, but this 
will be the best place for it. It was elicited by a brief note of mine 
telling Dr. Newman that the Characteristics had passed into a third 
or fourth edition (I forget which), and congratulating him upon the 
success of his Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, written upon the occa- 
sion of Mr. Gladstone’s sophistical and bombastic diatribe against 


the Vatican Decrees. 
THE ORATORY, January 23, 1875. 

My pbEAR Mr. LILty, 

I am very glad to have your news about the Characteristics. It isthe 
best proof how good you have been to me. 

Thank you also for your notice of my letter. I rejoice to think it is doing 
service, and hope nothing will happen to thwart it. I have very encouraging 
letters from our chief Theologians. As to the Ordination question it has not 
yet been dogmatically settled, and, as to precedents, there are precedents 
against heretical orders as well as for them, though of late centuries the pre- 
cedents are for them again; it does not follow because schismatical orders are 
good that, therefore, heretical orders are,—for, while heretics are external to 
the Church, it is not certain that schismatics are. So I fall back on my reason; 
—my conclusion being, not that heretics and schismatics cannot transmit 
orders validly, but that it is unlikely they can and unsafe to act upon their 
validity. 

Thank you for your affectionate reflect ons upon my letter to the Duke. 

Most sincerely yours, 
Joun H. Newmay. 


At this time Dr, Newman was busily engaged upon the new and 
uniform edition of his works, and I had the happiness of being, 
occasionally, of some little use to him. How thankfully he accepted 
the smallest service the following note may serve to show :— 


THE Oratory, May 6, 1876. 

DEAR Mr. LILLY, 

Thank you very much for pointing out my mistake. I am in despair 
about freeing my volumes from gross blunders of a like kind. Yet I take the 
greatest pains to avoid them. 

If you think it will do instead of the text, as it runs, print, ‘‘and which, 
even in modern times have their parallels, in the characteristic energy of 
Gustavus and Charles XII. of Sweden.” 

Your article’ is very clever and amusing, but if I disagreed with you I should 
not find it persuasive. 

Most truly yours, 
Jonn H. NEWMAN. 


In 1878 the long and stormy pontificate of Pius IX. came to a 
close. When Leo XIII. was elected to the Apostolic Chair it was 
felt by many of Dr. Newman’s friends that the time had at last 
arrived when a strong effort should be made to obtain from the 
Holy See some worthy recognition of his splendid services to Chris- 
tianity and Catholicism. It would be out of place here to enter upon 
a detailed account of what was done for this end. I may men- 


(1) I do not at all recollect what this article was. 
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tion, however, that when the Duke of Norfolk visited Rome to 
recommend the matter to the favourable consideration of the 
Pope, he found the Holy Father fully aware of Dr. Newman’s high 
desert, and most graciously disposed towards him.' I should also 
mention that until an official communication from Rome, expressing 
the desire of the Sovereign Pontiff to confer a cardinal’s hat upon 
Dr. Newman. reached the late Bishop of Birmingham, the illus- 
trious man was in entire ignorance of the efforts which were being 
made on his behalf. He had never dreamed of so high an honour 
from “the greatest in the Christian world.” And I was told by a 
common friend, who broke the news to him, that, for a time, he was 
quite overcome by it. But there was a difficulty. It is a rule— 
which has very rarely been relaxed —that cardinals, who are not 
diocesan bishops, must reside in Rome. That would have been impos- 
? 
sible for Dr. Newman, upon account of his delicate health and his 
advanced age. Upon this being represented to Leo XIII., he at once 
fo] 5 

said, “ Let Dr. Newman continue to dwell among his own people.” 

When the matter was practically settled, a General Meeting of the 
Catholic Union voted a warm address of congratulation to the 
future Cardinal, which, together with his formal reply—a very 
beautiful and pathetic document—appeared duly in the public 
prints. The letter which follows was written to me privately a few 
days before the date of that formal reply. 

THe ORATORY, March 12, 1879. 

My DEAR LILLY, 

Hitherto I have been restrained, from the suspense I have been in, 
at not having received any oficial notice of the Holy Father's purpose towards 
me, but, through Cardinal Manning’s kindness, I received yesterday a personal 
message from the Pope, which is as good as anything official. 

Also I wish to give a contradiction to any ideas that may be afloat as to any 
dissatisfaction on my part with any step taken by Cardinal Manning. He has 
been kind enough to go out of his way to write to me, and I wish eyery such 
report swept away for good and all. 

Should you see Lord or A——-, or any one else, you may say so, if you 
think well. 

And now, am I to answer the Address cf the Catholic Union? And if 80, 
whatam I to say’ I did not understand the suggestions in your letter of the 
4th. Till now, I could not take for granted the words of the meeting of the 
Union that I had the offer of the Hat, nor did I know how ta meet their silence 
48 to my availing myself or not of the offer. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Joun H. NEwMAN. 





It fell to me, as Secretary of the Catholic Union, to administer a 
fund which had been raised for the Cardinal designate, and of which 
the Duke of Norfolk and I were the trustees. In acknowledging a 
remittance which I sent to him, Dr. Newman gives a vivid picture 
of his serious illness in Rome, which had greatly alarmed us all. 

(1) I have it, on the best authority, that from the beginning of his Pontificate 


Leo XIII. had thought of calling Dr. Newman to the Sacrel College. 
VOL. XLVIII. N.S. GG 
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48, Via Sestina, Rome, 
May 10, 1879, 

My DEAR LILLY, 

I got Father Pope to tell you that the £500, which you so thought- 
fully sent, has been received, because I am so tired myself. 

I am pulled down by a bad cold, which I really think would go if the bad 
weather went; but I am necessarily a prisoner to my bedroom and to my bed, 
and cannot speak or write without an effort. 

At Turin on Sunday I had to squeeze, kneeling at mass, against a man who 
had a very bad cough, and I said to myself, ‘* What if 1 catch it?” As we 
went down to Genoa I said, ‘‘ If I was at home, I know from my throat that 
something there would turn to a bad cold.” When at Genoa I felt so uncom- 
fortable that I said, ‘‘ Let us rest at Pisa for two days,” and so we did. Thence 
we got to Rome in a day, but by that time the cold and cough were fixed. 

I have seldom had so bada one. I have been a fortnight here, and have said 
just one Mass, and been into one church—St. Peter’s! Is not this melancholy : 
The Holy Father has been abundantly kind, inquiring after me every day. 
My public days begin on Monday, and it seems as if I should not be able to go 
out up to then! 

There has been cold hail yesterday and to-day. I am much better, 
but very much pulled down. There is no fever on me; all I want is fine 
weather. The thought comes on me, that I cannot be well till I am back. 
But perhaps when I once well turn the corner, all will come right. 

Georgi! has quite satisfied us. I suppose you made the bargain with him 
what was to be his pay. 

Most truly yours, 
Joun H. NEwMaN, 


A letter regarding an article of mine, entitled Cardinal New- 
man, which appeared in this Review in July, 1879, so well manifests 
the antique sincerity, the transparent candour of the writer, that I 
cannot persuade myself to withhold it from my readers, for it is most 
congruous with my present purpose. 


Tie ORATORY, July 8, 1879. 
My DEAR LILLY, 
Your article in the Fortnightly* about me has come to me this morning, 
and I thank you very much for it. 
I thank you because it is written in a tone which I don’t think will provoke 
a reaction of feeling in the public mind. Iam truly grateful for the affectionate 
warmth of many of the addresses which haye been made to me, and though I 
could not in my conscience accept them as just, and as the sober truth, still it 
delighted me to find that friends and bystanders think so well of me. Never- 
theless, I have for several years felt that their language might provoke some 
Nemesis, and that I might fall again under the power of calumny and conse- 
quent disrepute, perhaps with the necessity of some dreary self-vindication. 
Now your article, though evidently the writing of a friend, is written with a 
sobriety which can irritate and repel no one. 
Yours most sincerely, 
Joun H. CarpinaL NEWMAN. 


The members of the Catholic Union were extremely anxious 10 
have the Cardinal among them, and the Council of the Union invited 


(1) The courier I engaged for him. 
(2) It has since been embodied in chap. ii. of Ancient Religion and Modern Thought. 
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him to address a General Meeting in 1880. The next four letters 
are largely concerned with that invitation. 
THE ORATORY, January 1, 1880. 

My DEAR LILLY, 

I feel the extreme kindness of your letter for St. John’s Day,' and 
thank you for it with all my heart. All anniversaries and feasts are of a very 
solemn character to me now, and it is difficult to rejoice as one ought, consider- 
ing how few there are still to come round. 

As to the subject of your second letter, it is not easy to answer it. I am of 
course moved by the expression of the Catholic Union’s wishes, but my first 
business is to finish the revision of my volumes, and the last year has been an 
annus non to me. Going to Rome broke all the principles, memories, tradi- 
tions, rules, on which I was working, and my work will be sadly out of keeping 
with itself. I was not able to begin again till about October, and, with all 
my efforts, it can never be what I had aimed at. 

Next, I cannot now write off things when necessary, at a moment, and from 
the weakness of my body I cannot exert my mind as I once could. Iam well, 
but not strong, and should soon knock up. I get so sleepy, as I am now. 

I will not absolutely refuse the request of the Catholic Union, but I cannot 
accept it, as yet. Yours most truly, 

Joun H. Carp. NEWMAN. 
January 10, 1880. 
My DEAR LILLy, 
I am writing to the Duke of Norfolk a letter for the Catholic Union. 
It is very kind in you and him pressing me to lecture, but no one knows so 
well what I can do and what I can’t as myself. It is with the greatest care 
only that I keep myself up to the mark. I am able to do so, thank God; but 
it requires close keeping to rules. People don’t know this, they see me well, 
and go away and tell the world so. Iam well, but they don’t know that if I 
deviated from my groove I should not be well. 

This remark applies to my going to London. I certainly mean to go if the 
Duke and London Catholics will have me still; but now that February is upon 
us I feel that I would rather go up in April than now. You ought to recollect 
that am near eighty, and that it would not be out of the ordinary if I were 
bedridden or dead. I must do what I can, not what I should prefer. 

I have written to the Duke on the subject. The first point is to see what 
will suit Aim. He has many more engagements than I have. By way of 
naming a day I will say Monday, April 12, for going to him. When you have 
an opportunity see what he thinks of it. 

Most truly yours, 
Joun H. Carp. NEWMAN. 

P.S.—I wish you would put down on paper several subjects on which an 
address would be useful. Something might turn up. 

I of course complied with the request contained in the postscript 
of the last letter, and the Cardinal wrote :— 
l’ebruary 20, 1880. 
My pear LILLy, 

Thank you for your six subjects, which are good ones, but that does 
not make them possible. I will do something, if I can, but that is not certain 
yet. It is a great effort to exert my mind, and I have just had a bad fall. 

I am very glad to have your and Lord Ripon’s speeches. 

Most truly yours, 
Joun H. CARDINAL NEWMAN. 

(1) His feast. 

(2) Cardinal Newman is here speaking of the new edition of his St. Athanasius, 
upon which he was then engaged. 

GG2 
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The Cardinal did not choose from my six subjects, but gracefully 
put them all aside, in favour of one of his own. 


March 29, 1880. 

My DEAR LILLY, 

All best blessings be on you and Mrs. Lilly this Eastertide. It is long 
since we have had so fine a one. So it is settled that I go up to the Duke on 
the 12th proximo. Father Norris goes to him to-morrow to settle various 
matters—e.g., Where am I to hold my Receptions? The London Oratory 
asked to see me, but perhaps that is not the kind of thing they meant. 

I hope to be ready with my short, unmeaning, tame address at the meeting 
of the Catholic Union on Wednesday the 14th. Iam afraid no one will see the 
point of it, and therefore I can’t get myself to tell anyone the subject of it; for 
if people heard they would expect so much more than they will get. 

Your six subjects were excellent ones, but I have not the gift of being able to 
take what I approve, and wish to take; some men have such resources, or such 
versatility and elasticity of mind that they discourse on any subject named to 
them. Iam quite different. But it is not treating the Union well. 

As to my strength just now, I think I shall be long before I regain it. A 
little thing knocks me up. But I trust I shall not show this much. 

I suppose a formal letter like the enclosed should go to the Duke as President 
of the Catholic Union. 

Most truly yours, 
Joun H. Carpinan NEwMAN. 


It is needless to say that Cardinal Newman’s address was not un- 
meaning nor tame; nor was it specially short. I think it lasted about 
half an hour. It had all his old sweetness of expression, delicacy 
of touch, and depth of thought. 


In November, 1880, a leading article in the St. James’s Gazette 
contained the statement that Cardinal Newman “has confined 
his defence of his own creed to the proposition that it is the 
only possible alternative to atheism.” I thought it worth while to 
contradict this absurd misrepresentation in the following letter :— 


To the Editor of the St. James's Gazette. 

Sin,—I observe in your issue of this evening a statement against 
which I must beg your permission to protest in the strongest manner as a most 
serious, although, Iam quite sure, an unintentional, misrepresentation of my 
deeply venerated friend Cardinal Newman. ‘The statement is that ‘he has 
confined his defence of his own creed to the proposition that it is the only 
possible alternative to atheism.” It certainly is true that Cardinal Newman 
has said: ‘‘There is no medium, in true philosophy, between Atheism and 
Catholicism ” (Apologia, p. 198, Third Edition); and it as certainly is not 
true that he confines his defence of his creed to this proposition. He expressly 
recognizes “the formal proofs on which the being of God rests” (they may be 
seen in any text-book of Catholic theology) as affording “ irrefragable demon- 
stration” (Discourses to Mixed Congregations, p. 262, Fourth Edition); but 
the great argument which comes home to him personally with supreme 
force is that derived from the witness of Conscience—“ the aboriginal Vicar of 
Christ, a prophet in its informations, a monarch in its peremptoriness, a priest 
in its blessings and anathemas.” ‘The existence of God, ‘‘ borne in upon him 
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irresistibly ” by the voice within, is ‘‘ the great truth of which his whole being 
is full” (Apologia, p. 241). This is the point from which he starts. Con- 
science, the ‘‘ great internal teacher,” ‘‘ nearer to us than any other means of 
knowledge,” informs us (as he judges) that God is, ‘‘ the special Attribute under 
which it brings Him before us, to which it subordinates all other Attributes, 
being that of justice—retributive justice.” (Grammar of Assent, p. 385, 
Third Edition). ‘‘The sense of right and wrong ” he considers to be ‘‘ the first 
element” in natural religion (Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, p. 67, Fourth 
Edition). And Catholicism, which he regards as the sole form of Christianity 
historically or philosophically tenable, is for him the only possible complement 
of natural religion. I cannot venture to ask you to allow me space to do more 
than thus indicate the nature of the argument by which he ascends from his 
first to his final religious idea. I would refer those who would follow 
it step by step to his Grammar of Assent, Apologia, and Discourses to Mixed 
Congregations ; or, if a mere summary will suffice, to an article of my own 
in The Fortnightly Review of July, 1879.1 Cardinal Newman’s main defence— 
not his sole defence—of his creed amounts, then, to this: that religion is an 
integral part of our nature, and that Catholicism alone adequately fulfils the 
expectation of a revelation which natural religion raises. This may be a good 
or a bad defence ; but, whether gocd or bad, it is very different from the nude 
proposition ‘‘ that Catholicism isthe only possible alternative to atheism.” No 
one who knows John Henry Newman can be ignorant that the first fact about 
him is the unflinching courage with which throughout a long life, ‘‘in each 
hard instance tried,” he has undeviatingly followed his convictions, wherever 
they might lead kim; or can fail to resent it as something like a personal 
outrage that such a man should be represented as scared, or as scaring others, 
into Catholicism by the bozey of atheism. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
W. 8S. LILty. 


Cardinal Newman thanked me warmly for this letter, and did me 
the honour to adopt it and to reprint it in the fifth edition of his 
Grammar of Assent, I was anxious that an explanation and vin- 
dication of his true position on the question of Catholicism and 
Atheism should be made by himself at greater length, and with 
the authority which would attach to anything proceeding from 
his own pen. I ventured to press the matter upon the Cardinal 
the more earnestly, since the secret of the authorship of the S¢. 
James’s Gazette article had leaked out, as such secrets are wont 
todo. I suggested to him that he should write a paper in this 
Review. After fully weighing my suggestion he wrote to me as 
follows :— 

February 17, 1881. 

My Dear LILLy, 

I thank you for your zealous consideration for me, but it is unlike my 
ways, and repugnant to my feelings, to do what you recommend. My brain 
works too slowly and my hand too feebly to allow of my interfering, and I 


should but be interfering in the work of an abler controversialist—yourself. In 
such cases I have ever left a misunderstanding to Time, who, as the poct says 
‘* solves all doubt, 
By bringing Truth, his glorious daughter, out.” 


(1) The substance of this article has been incorporated in chap. ii. of Ancient Relgton 
and Modern Thought. 
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The writer in St. James's Gazette ought to have known better, and you have 
answered him in the Gazette. 

He came here years ago to ferret out my answer to his objections. What he 
said to me I did not consider said to me strictly in confidence, but, as a matter 
of delicacy, I so kept it ; he, on the contrary, went away and misrepresente: (1 
don’t say intentionally) what J said to him. After hearing his arguments | 
had said to him ‘‘ It is no good our disputing; it is like a battle between a dog 
and a fish—we are in different elements,” meaning what I have said at Grammar 
of Assent, p. 416. He went away and told his friends that I had acknowledged 
that I had been unable to answer what he had said. This great misinterpre- 
tation of my words he has since thrown into the formula ‘‘ his only defence of 

Jatholicity is that atheism is its alternative.’ After this misstatement was 
brought home to me by the persons to whom he had made it, he proposed to 
come to me to have another conversation, and to ascertain whether I thought 
now ‘‘ what I thought ten years ago,” but I declined his proposal. 
Yours most truly, 
JoHN H. CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


I have already reached my proper limits, and have well-nigh 
exhausted my time. But there are still six letters which I should 
like to print. 

June 27, 1882. 

My Dear LILty, 

I return with this letter your proof.' 

The article is most singularly interesting and arresting. 

I think you praise my Arians too highly; it was the first book I wrote, and 
the work of a year, and it is inexact in thought and incorrect in language. 
When at a comparatively late date I was led to re-publish it, I should have liked 
to mend it, but I found that if I attempted it would come to pieces, and I should 
have to write it over again. 

In saying this, I have no intention of withdrawing from the substance of 
what you quote from me ;* on the contrary, I hold it as strongly as I did fifty 
years ago when it was written ; but I feel the many imperfections of the wording. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Joun H. Carp. NEWMAN. 


THE ORATORY, December 7, 1882. 
My DEAR LILLy, 

I have read your proof with the greatest pleasure, and with entire 
assent. Certainly there is no opposition in the respective truths of science and 
theology, nor do I think that an apparent opposition can be maintained, or is, 
by the sceptics of the day. It is presumptuous in me to speak on a question ot 
fact, considering I live out of the world, but I will say what strikes me. 


(1) I do not in the least recollect what this proof was. 

(2) The following is the most significant portion of the passage in question, which is 
quoted in full at p. 189 of Ancient Religion and Modern Thought :—** If we would 
speak correctly, we must confess, on the authority of the Bible itself, that all know- 
ledge of religion is from Him, and not only that which the Bible has transmitted to us. 
There never was a time when God had not spoken to man, and told him to a certain 
extent his duty. . . . We are expressly told in the New Testament that at no time He 
left Himself without witness in the world, and that in every nation He accepts those 
who fear and obey Him. It would seem, then, that there is something true and divinely 
revealed in every religion all over the earth, overloaded as it may be, and at times even 
stifled by the impieties which the corrupt will and understanding of man have incor- 
porated with it; so that Revelation, properly speaking, is an universal, not a local 
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First, we must grant—and it is difficult to determine how far we must go in 

anting—that both the Mosaic and Christian dispensations took the existing 
state of thought as it was, and only partially innovated on and corrected it. The 
instance of Divorce makes this plain as regards the Old Testament; as to the 
New, the first instance that occurs to me is St. Paul’s simple recognition of 
married life in Bishops. 

On a far larger scale is the absence of meddling with the social and secular 
world. God speaks ‘‘ for the elect’s sake.” He leaves the popular astronomy 
asit was. Heaven is still above, and the powers of evil below. The sun rises 
and sets, and at His word stops or goes back, and the firmament opens. And 
so with social and political science: nothing is told us of economical laws, &c., 
&c. So from the first there has been a progress with laws of progress, to which 
theology has contributed little, and which now has a form and substance, 
powerful in itself, and independent of and far surpassing Christianity in its 
social aspect ; for Christianity (socially considered) has a previous and more 
elementary office, being the binding principle of society. 

This primary and special office of religion men of the world do not see, and 
they see only its poverty as a principle of secular progress, and, as disciples and 
upholders and servants of that great scientific progress, they look on religion 
and despise it. As the scientific parasite says in the play, ot Igo illum conte mpst 
pre me.” 

I consider then that it is not reason that is against us, but imagination. The 
mind, after having, to the utter neglect of the Gospels, lived in science, 
experiences, on coming back to Scripture, an utter strangeness in what it reads, 
which seems to it a better argument against Revelation than any formal proof 
from definite facts or logical statements. ‘‘ Christianity is behind the age.’’ 

I have been unable to bring out my meaning as I should like, and am very 
dissatisfied with myself, but I feel what 1 have been insisting on very strongly. 
Very sincerely yours, 

Joun H. Carp. NEWMAN. 


December 13, 1882. 

My DEAR LILLy, 

[ fear I cannot promise you to get up and remark upon Mills’ argu- 
ment, both because my day is so filled up, and because such subjects try my 
head now. 

As to my Assent, I thought and think it to be an erroneous assumption, 
anything but self-evident, to say that order is causation. 

I said too that, if we went by experience, as it is the fashion now to do, our 
initial and elementary experience would lead us to consider Will the great or 
only cause. I did not mean to dogmatize, for I am not a metaphysician, but 
as an inquirer or questioner, I have a right to demand proof from the other 
side, who do dogmatize. 

I wrote as I did in my last letter because, though it is of first importance of 
course to show that there is no contradiction between scientific and religious 
truth, yet it was not there, I fancied, that the shoe pinched. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Joun H. Carp. NEWMAN, 


August 17, 1884. 
My Dear LILty, 
I rejoice to be told that your book ! has in so very short a time come to 
a second edition, and I would send you a long letter about it were it not that I 
am obliged to write very slowly, which has this among other evils, that before 
I come to the second half of my sentence, I forget what I was going to say. I 
have always held that thought was instantaneous—that it takes no time—and 


(1) Aneient Religion and Modern Thought. 
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now that doctrine is confirmed to me, when I want a subtle shorthand to record 
what otherwise, like a flash of lightning, goes as rapidly as it comes. 

Your first chapter is as startling as it is new to me—and, unless you make 
too much of the man,’ gives rise to dismal apprehensions, but I think natun 
and reason, to say nothing of grace, will prove too strong for his theories. 

I have already spoken to you about Chapter II. By cutting a little here and 
there, and piecing them together, you have ingeniously made me write a sort 
of philosophical theory. I shall only be deeply rejoiced, if your attempt succeeds, 
of course, but time is the test of truth. 

As a personal matter I must quite negative having been indebted to Kant or 
Coleridge. I never read a word of Kant. I never read a word of Coleridge. J 
was not even in possession of a single work of Coleridge’s. I could say th 
same of Hurrell Froude, and also of Pusey and Keble, as far as I have a right 
to speak of others. 

As to the three or four great Oriental religions, you have not satisfied me as 
to their transmission by trustworthy tradition from their founders. 

What can be the instrument, what the guarantee, of trustworthy tradition 
but a promise from above of infallibility’ Would not, for instance, th 
Christian teaching of the first half of the Fifth Century have broken down but 
for the providential stumbling (vide Gibbon) of Theodosius’s horse ? 

I did not observe you mentioned M. 8. &., except in the case of Zoroaster 
How far go they back? As to Mahomet, what I think a real omission (and 
your first)—perhaps the fault is in my eyes—is, your not giving authorities for 
Mahomet’s amiableness. Your account of his private life reminded me of 
Luther also. I think that not only should gocd authorities be given for the 
fact of the Mahometan ascetics and saints (lest weaker brethren should be 
scandalised), but two points should be considered: first, whether there is 
anything in the Koran to countenance such saintship (as there 7s in the 
Gospels and the Epistles of the New Testament), and secondly, whether the 
existing recognised and sanctioned devilupments of Mahomedism, especially its 
sensuality, were compatible with such teaching of the duty of purity, as to 
make a high standard of saintship congenial and possible to the genius of th 
religion. 

If I did not know you were doing a good work I should not be so critical. 

Very truly yours, 
J. H. Carp. NEwMaAnN, 








As you led me to write on Inspiration, 1 send you a copy of my Postscript. 


May 15, 1886 

My vEAR LILLY, 

Thank you for letting me sce this.” It seems to me one of the best 
things you have written. 

At the same time, I am not sure that you have sutliciently disengaged 
Liberalism from Liberty. ‘Taking human cature as it is, how shall we 
practically separate the one from the other? Are we not obliged to look for 
some external calamity, physical, social, or political, such as the Deluge, or a 
rising of the masses, as doing for the human race whut truth and reason, 
conscience and ¢ropy7), will not succeed in doing ? 

Yours yery truly, 
Joun H, Carp. NeEwMan, 

My DEAR LILLY, 

Pray pardon my silence. I have been wanting to write to tell with 
what great pleasure I have read your proof.’ It is a remarkable result of 


(1) Schopenhauer. 

(2) The remarks of mine on Liberty, which the Cardinal had before him, were pub- 
lished three years later in chap. ii. of A Century of Revolution. 

(3) The proof of chap. iii, of 4 Century of Revolution. The chapter is called The 
Revolution and Science. 
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Darwin’s work. But the more I was pleased, the more I was frightened as 
you proceed to express your belief that the first men had tails. 1 think this 
temerarious. I can hardly write, my fingers are so weak. This is why | 
have written so little to you of late. 
Most sincerely yours, 
J. WH. Canpinan NEWMAN, 

This letter is undated. So is the last scrap of tremulous writing I 
ever had from him, and which, I think, must have reached me about 
a year ago. 


‘‘T am too old to write; I cannot held the pen.—J. H. N.” 


And now, on looking through what I have written since I 
heard of Cardinal Newman’s death, I fee] deeply how inadequate 
it is. But ‘in magnis, voluisse sat est.”’ It is the best which is 
possible to me, and it must go to the printer just as it was set down, 
with all its imperfections on its head. What I have sought to do is 
to present some of the traits of my dear and venerated friend’s moral 
and spiritual character, as it revealed itself to me. It may be said 
of him, as Vittoria Colonna said of Michael Angelo, that they who 
know only his works, know the least part of him. No doubt his 
works reflect faithfully his magnificent endowments. And the 
judgments which have been passed on him by the public prints 
during the week since his death, show how his countrymen delight 
to recognize them. ‘Thus in one journal of name, he has been 
described as ‘a great theologian” ; in another, as “a great philo- 
sopher”’; in a third, as “a great historian.” Unquestionably, 
there are good grounds for these descriptions of him. It is perfectly 
true that Cardinal Newman accomplished no great historical work. 
But he has given us a series of masterly sketches, which sufficiently 
exhibit his singular qualifications for the writing of history. Tro- 
bably no man has ever been more accurately and minutely acquainted 
with the story of primitive Christianity. It was as the heir of the 
Church of the Fathers that the communion of Rome won his alle- 
giance. Ife moved up and down among those far off centuries with 
supreme case. St. Ambrose and St. Augustine, St. Athanasius and 
St. Basil, were his own familiar friends in whom he trusted, and 
he has left us some admirable delineations of those holy men and 
their times: grouping facts and persons with the skilful ease of 
a master in the pictorial art, bringing before us heroic or pathetic 
situations with rare dramatic power, entering as it were—such 
was his unique gift—into the very consciousness of those ancient 
saints, realising all that was most personal and most inward there, 
thinking their thoughts, feeling their emotions, breathing upon 
their dry bones with the breath of life, and making them live 
before us. Had Cardinal Newman chosen to consecrate his high 
gifts to historical research, he might have given the world a 
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monumental work, entitling him to rank with Thucydides, with 
Tacitus, with Gibbon, with Ranke. But he did not so choose, 
Nor again, has he left behind him any great contribution to scientific 
theology. Yet to the author of the Essay on the Development of 
Christian Doctrine, of the Lectures on Justification—which Dr. Dol- 
linger, a very competent judge, was wont to call a little gem—must 
be conceded no small eminence as a divine. I have printed a letter 
in which he says, “ I am not a metaphysician.”” In a sense, he was 
not. His acute and subtle intellect had never been devoted to the 
systematic study of metaphysics. Even in the scholastic philosophy 
he was not deeply read. Of the modern philosophical systems he 
knew extremely little, and that little at second hand. Ie had 
scanty sympathy with dry hard thought. I cannot imagine him 
reading through the Kantian Critiques. But he divined, by the 
instinct of genius, some of the most important conclusions reached 
by the sage of Konigsberg after long “ voyaging through dark seas 
of thought alone.” He felt deeply that in life, so complex, so con- 
tingent, so concrete, we have need of something deeper than ratioci- 
nation. He knew and realised as the first of truths that the one 
key to the great enigmas of being is personality. He held of the 
poets, and possessed that sense of higher insight which transcends 
formulas, and in the clear vision of the spirit discerns, not concludes. 
His soul was steeped in that eternal Platonism, to which the material 
is but the symbol of the ideal, the phenomenal of the noumenal, the 
visible of the unseen. But Cardinal Newman was something better 
than a great historian, a great philosopher, a great theologian. He 
was what the friend from whom I learnt of his departure called 
him, with woman’s happy instinct; he was “a great spirit.” No 
such profound and keen intellect has been known among Catholics 
since the days of Pascal ; no such master of language since the days 
of Bossuet. Style is one of the best indexes to character, and in 
Cardinal Newman’s “regal English ’’—to use Mr. Hutton’s admir- 
able phrase— we have a true revelation of his kingly intelligence. 
No other man, since the days of Shakespeare, has possessed his 
supreme dominion over our tongue. And he employed it in 
absolute fidelity to the law within; ever for him, through all that 
tract of years, “the rule and measure of duty.’”’ His rare moral and 
spiritual excellence command a veneration transcending even the 
homage due to his superb intellectual gifts. In him we recognize 
one of those elect souls, “radiant with ardour divine,’ who as 
“beacons of hope” illuminate, from time to time, the path of 
“‘troublous and distressed mortality.”’ 
‘*Through such souls alone 
God stooping, shows sufficient of His light 
For us, i’ the dark, to rise by.” 


W. S. Litty. 
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THE ARGENTINE CRISIS. 
I. ITS DEVELOPMENT. 


Tue matter contained in the following pages is based upon personal 
experiences in the Argentine Republic extending over a series of 
years from 1870 to March, 1890. I may add that I have taken a 
part in the events described in a manner calculated to impress them 
on my mind through the medium of my pocket. 

Englishmen have of late years invested considerable sums of money 
in various enterprises in the Argentine Republic, attracted by the 
unprecedented ‘‘ boom” which has been going on in the country 
during that period. This “boom” is now succeeded by the usual 
reaction, and no doubt many investors who have followed one another 
into Argentine speculations, like a flock of sheep, without knowing 
much about the country, would not object to be enlightened as to some 
of the causes which have led up, first of all, to the “boom,” and 
secondly, to the resulting crisis, and thereby to become capable of 
understanding, to some extent, the prospects of the country in the 
future. It is a truism that history repeats itself, and there is a 
considerable analogy between the crisis of to-day and that which 
existed at Buenos Ayres in the years 1874—5. They may both 
be ascribed to similar causes, though the events which led up to 
them were not exactly alike. 

The primary cause of the crisis of 1874—5 may be traced back to 
the yellow fever epidemic of 1871, which decimated the city of 
Buenos Ayres in a manner which recalls the story of the Great Plague 
in London. With such a climate this never ought to have happened, 
and it stimulated the authorities to think about setting their house 
in order from a sanitary point of view. For the purpose of carrying 
out sewage works on a large scale, which till then had not been 
thought of, a large loan was contracted in Europe, the bulk of 
which was lodged with the Provincial Bank of Buenos Ayres until 
such time as the Government should require the money to pay for 
the works undertaken. The scare created by the yellow fever had 
driven out of the city every one who could get away, and greatly 
enhanced the value of land in the outskirts within a reasonable 
distance, where people of means could live, or at all events have 
a place of refuge to fly to in case of necessity. This began a “ land- 
boom,” on a minor scale, for suburban lots and sites eligible for 
building villas. The “boom ” soon became a case of wild speculation, 
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and people began to buy suburban lands who had not the slightest 
intention of building or probably the means to do so. They bought 
simply for “ the rise,” and, as usual in such cases, the gambling was 
overdone. Speculation was much facilitated by the fact that the Pro. 
vincial Bank had in hand the large sum deposited by the Govern- 
ment. In order to get some good out of that sum, the bank, being 
protected by fiscal privileges and coming in as first creditor, was 
willing to make advances to any one with fairly good credit, or 
who had anything to raise money upon. This, no doubt, led 
many into land speculation and into risking their legitimate 
business who might not have been tempted but for the facility 
of obtaining money. The pinch came when the Provincial Bank 
required its loans to be returned in order to meet the Government's 
necessities, and the land speculation having overshot its mark, 
many people found themselves saddled with lands unsaleable for the 
time being, except at a dead loss, and useless to them from a prac- 
tical point of view. What brought matters to a climax was the 
breaking out of the Mitrista Revolution in 1874, when the followers 
of General Mitre, who were the Buenos Ayrean or Porteio party, 
revolted against the coulition of Alsina and Avellaneda, the two 
other candidates for the Presidency. The Mitre party was defeated, 
and the party of the upper provinces came into power, which they 
have retained ever since. Avellaneda was made President, and 
Alsina, who was a man of very strong character, became Minister of 
War. The province of Buenos Ayres had always hitherto played 
the principal réle in the Republic, and its development had been 
immeasurably superior to that of the other provinces, possibly on 
that account. The Porteiios could not bear being relegated to an 
inferior position, but they had no chance, owing to the federalisation 
of the army during the régime of the outgoing President Sarmiente, 
and the Buenos Ayrean National Guards or Militia soon had to 
succumb to the Remington rifles of the regular troops. The fight- 
ing round Buenos Ayres, which was for some weeks in a state of 
siege, effectually put a stop to any sales of land in the neighbour- 
hood, and it may be imagined there was not much “ unearned incre- 
ment ” to be got out of land in the next few years. People who had 
speculated in land with borrowed money had inevitably to suspend 
payment, and unquestionably the Provincial Bank had a good many 
doubtful debtors in consequence. At all events, confidence was 
shaken and the value of the Buenos Ayrean currency issued by the 
Provincial Bank fell very considerably, though not in anything like 
the proportion that has happened with the National Bank currency 
at the present time. 

The foregoing may be said to be a matter of comparatively ancient 
history, but in some respects it bears a strong resemblance to events 
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of more recent date. During the period between 1870-5 land- 
owners were beginning to wake up to the advantage of managing 
cattle according to more civilised methods than those hitherto prac- 
tised. It was becoming recognised that animals could be improved in 
quality by crossing with European strains, and though the old gaucho 
element in the country fought long against such innovations, 
these were bound to carry the day in the end. For the improve- 
ment of cattle, the fencing in of land became an absolute neces- 
sity, and in those days of low valuation and difficulties of transport 
fencing bore a high ratio of cost to the value of the land. A land- 
owner who wished to improve his property and who had not 
other resources would therefore have been obliged to sell a large 
part of his possessions, thereby greatly curtailing his operations 
in the future and neutralising to a great extent the benefit of his 
improvements. To overcome this difficulty and stimulate land- 
owners to adopt better methods which would be of advantage ulti- 
mately to the whole country, the Hypothecary Bank was started. 
This bank was, as it were, the intermediary and agent between land- 
owners wishing to mortgage their property and people willing to 
lend their money on landed security. On depositing his titles in the 
Hypothecary Bank and having a valuation made of his estate, a 
landholder could receive up to half the value of his property in 
eedulas or bonds of the Hypothecary Bank, bearing a certain rate 
of interest, for which he was responsible until his titles were 
redeemed by a yearly rate of amortization of the amount  bor- 
rowed. These cedulas were negotiated in the market, and the 
holders thereof became the real lenders on the land in question, 
only their interest was secured by all the operations of the bank, 
enabling people who were non-residents, and who therefore had no 
means of verifying the security of any particular land investment, 
to become mortgagees of Argentine real estate. This was a most 
excellent and useful scheme, and had its operations been confined to 
the purpose for which it was originally designed all would have 
been well. But the sequel shows that what began as a Dlessing 
ended by being something like a curse through the stimulus it 
gave to insane speculation in land, very much as the Provincial 
Bank did in the crisis of 1874—5. About the same period as the 
establishment of the Hypothecary Bank, State banking was also 
instituted in the form of the National Bank, with its head establish- 
ment at Buenos Ayres, having also branches in the numerous pro- 
vincial towns throughout the Republic. At this time there were 
three different coinages in use in various parts of the country. The 
province of Buenos Ayres had its own particular issue of paper- 
money emanating from the Provincial Bank. This went by the 
name of moneda corriente, the value of the paper dollar being equal 
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to about twopence of English money, and twenty-five of them going 
to the patacon, or hard dollar. Most of the upper provinces used 
the Bolivian silver dollar, of which six and a half went to the English 
£ sterling ; and the value of these various moneys in their relation to 
one another was calculated on their relative value to the gold ounce, 
which was the standard. The idea was to establish a uniform cur. 
rency for the whole Republic with a paper issue based upon the value 
of a new gold coin to be minted by the Government, worth as nearly 
as possible the same as the £ sterling. This new coin, called the 
Argentino, was to be worth five silver dollars called Nationales, or 
their equivalent in paper. The old barbarities of gold ounces, 
patacones, bolivianos, reales, and such like, were to be improved off 
the face of the earth, and unfortunately that has been done only too 
effectually. What has taken their place? Floods of an article 
which will soon become waste paper, if the Government do not mend 
their ways and amend their banking laws. The measure which 
would probably go farther than any other to re-establish confidence 
in the Argentine Republic would be the abolition of State banking, 
as proposed by an ex-Minister of Finance. State banking has gone a 
long way towards furthering speculation by facilitating credit to 
partisans of the Government, who would not have been able on the 
merits of their possessions to obtain it from a private concern. 
Probably the most expeditious means which the Argentine 
Government could adopt to put the finances of the country on a 
sound footing would be to sell the goodwill and interests of the 
National Bank to a powerful combination of European capitalists, 
who would undertake to re-establish a metallic currency in the 
country. It ought not to be impossible to find such a combination, 
seeing the tremendous amount of European capital already invested, 
and the fact that the interests of that capital and of the country itself 
must seriously suffer until matters right themselves. It is undoubted 
that the chief factor against a return to prosperity is the uncertain 
state of the currency, which must, as long as it lasts, put a stop to 
all legitimate business that is not absolutely unavoidable, and must 
force every one to become a gold speculator whether he wishes to or not. 
To return to the causes of the present crisis. At the time of the 
advent to power of the Avellenada-Alsina party, the Indian frontier 
was merely a line of posts dotted at intervals across the pampa, und 
stretching in a curved line from the Atlantic sea-board between Bahia 
Blanca and Cape Corrientes to the foot of the Andes in the province 
of Mendoza. The Indians reigned supreme over that vast extent of 
territory beyond which stretches as far as the Straits of Magellan, and 
carried their raids from time to time with comparative impunity long 
distances into the settled part of the country, whence they swept off 
the herds of the settlers while they killed, or carried into captivity, 
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any who were so unfortunate as to fall into their hands. Under these 
circumstances there was not much inducement for any one to invest 
in land near the frontier unless inspired by an overwhelming love 
of adventure and attracted by the lowness of value suitable to a 
comparatively empty purse. 

Alsina, who was a very energetic Minister of War, determined 
remedy this state of things. He organized an expedition against 
the Indians which drove them completely out of the tract of terri- 
tory lying between Bahia Blanca and the Buenos Ayrean frontier 
redeeming to civilisation a large wedge of countrylying between those 
points and the seacoast, and opening up the land route to Bahia 
Blanca with some degree of safety to wayfarers. In order to secure 
this land and other districts farther north from the risks of invasion to 
which they had hitherto been subject, he had an immense ditch dug 
across the Pampa, somewhat after the style of the Caledonian wall. 
This ditch, which extended from Bahia Blanca into the heart of th 
Pampa towards Trenque Lanquen, was some ten feet wide by six 
feet in depth, with a high parapet of the earth excavated thrown up 
on one side, and though it did not altogether prevent the Indians 
making a breach now and then and getting across themselves, it was 
quite another matter to drive large herds of wild cattle through 
a narrow aperture, and the ditch effectually spoilt the raiding from 
a business point of view. It also acted as a trap ‘to catch th 
raiders, since they had to make for the same spot to get back again, 
not having time to open another breach while being pursued. 
These operations tended to make life and property on the frontiers 
more secure than had been the case heretofore. The value of land 
there began to rise in consequence, and the lands redeemed were 
quickly taken up. This stimulated the Government to attemp* a grand 
“coup’’ against the unfortunate original possessors of the Pampa 
Alsina died in the year 1878, but his policy was taken up and con- 
tinued by his successor. IHis mantle fell upon General Roca, who 
organized on a grand scale the operations of the succeeding years 
termed the “ Salidas de Roca.” ‘Three well-equipped and properly 
organized columns of troops were launched into the Pampa against 
the savages, and here, the Remingtons told with deadly effect against 
the lances and bolas of the ene my, as in the case of the Mitre Revo- 
lution when pitted against the inferior weapons of the gauchos. The 
Indians perished or were taken prisoners wholesale, being graduaily 
driven into a corner in the region at the foot of the Andes to the south 
of Mendoza. It is rather a melancholy chapter of Argentine history 
to reflect upon, as the Indian tribes were dealt with somewhat 
indiscriminately, and the shattered remnant who escaped death, or 
bondage in the Argentine army and navy or the plantations of the 
upper provinces, were driven across the Rio Negro into Patagonia. 
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A line of frontier forts was established along this rapid and 
dangerous river, which can only be crossed without risk at certain 
points, and these forts formed an effectual barrier to anything in the 
shape of invasion by the broken and disheartened survivors of the 
tribes. 

From this point may be dated the commencement of the great 
“land boom” which has raged like a species of fever in the 
Republic during the past few years until it has culminated in the 
present startling reaction. All sorts and conditions of men, who 
had never before dreamt of owning Estancia lands, were drawn into 
the vortex of speculation, thinking probably that the land boom was 
going to last for ever, and not taking into account that a large tract 
of new country can only absorb population and be occupied to 
advantage at a certain rate commensurate with the advancement of 
the country in general. 

To this may be attributed in some degree the depreciation in the 
price ef cattle which has gone on forsome years back, though now appa- 
rently on the turn for the better. This depreciation has been assisted 
no doubt by a gradual change in one of the main industries of the 
country, the Saladero or salting business. The change may be traced 
to the abolition of slavery in Brazil and Cuba, the slave-owners 
in those countries having been the principal customers for the dried 
beef or ‘‘tasajo”’ manufactured by such establishments. The eman- 
cipated negro contents himself with yams, plantains, and sugar-cane ; 
so the occupation of the Saladeristo, pure and simple, will soon be 
like that of Othello. Fortunately this fact, which had been lost 
sight of during the frenzy of land speculation, is now being taken 
note of, and other industries are being set on foot for the utilisation 
of cattle, which will be much more beneficial to the country in the 
future than the old Saladero business, the value of which was 
comparatively low. Another nail in the Saladeristo’s coffin was 
the establishment of a hostile tariff on Brazilian sugar by the Argen- 
tine Government, in order to foster the sugar industries of their 
own upper provinces. The brazilians promptly retaliated by a hostile 
tariff on Argentine “tasajo,”’ and thus the Argentines damaged one 
of their chief industries for the protection of a minor one. 

To resume more particularly the thread of events in connection 
with the land speculation, and the réle played therein by the State 
and Mortgage Banks. It will be seen that the Government had 
now on their hands an immense territory absolutely free from 
risk of invasion. In order to facilitate the occupation of these 
lands and to stimulate purchasers to come forward, the payments 
for land taken up were allowed to extend over a term of years, 
the title being given on receipt of a certain sum down, and 
pagarés or bills being taken for the outstanding amount. 
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Thus people who could scrape together enough to pay down the 
cash instalments, having got their titles, pledged them with the 
Hypothecary Bank for all they could manage to raise on them, in 
order to tide them over the payment of some of the bills as they fell 
due, until they could resell their purchase at a profit consequent upon 
the general enhancement of prices for land in the rush for land 
investments which ensued. 

At the commencement many people who made lucky hits realised 
fortunes, having begun with not much more capital than a friendly 
credit with one of the Government banks. With this general infla- 
tion of business, or rather of speculation and credit, the currency of 
the country was soon found to be running short; so the printing- 
presses were set to work to turn out more, without due regard 
to the amount of bullion behind to back up the paper. The in- 
evitable consequence was a fall in the value of the paper emitted, 
and people began to fight shy of the notes. To remedy this the 
Government declared a forced currency, und this immediately 
started the curse of gambling in gold on the Stock Exchange, 
which has proved an even greater evil for the country in general 
than the previous gambling in land. Gambling in land did not 
so much affect the general public as the parties immediately 
interested ; but the gambling in gold, and consequent tremendous 
variations in the value of the currency, affects the interests of every 
one concerned, particularly those of the working classes who are paid 
in a depreciated paper, and those holders of foreign capital invested 
in the country in all kinds of different enterprises. One of the chief 
evils caused by this depreciation was the check put upon the tide of im- 
migration, which was flowing rapidly into the Republic from the 
southern countries of Europe. This would soon right itself again were 
the currency question put in order, as there are few countries of the 
earth so suitable for the overflowing hordes of over-populated Europe 
as the plains of the Argentine,’ unmatched for fertility in any corner 
of the globe, and possessing an unrivalled climate where it is a positive 
pleasure to sleep in the open air the whole year through, and where 
@ man with a white skin may work without danger to his health 
every day of his life. It is no exaggeration to say that the Argentine 
is absolutely certain to be one of the great countries of the earth, 
and that, at no distant period, in spite of the present stagna- 
tion and difficulties occasioned by reckless gambling and speculation 
of all sorts. People who have got their own money in the country, 
or who have invested in Argentine land or railways from other than 
4 purely speculative point of view, would do well not to be too easily 
seared by the present depression into selling out at a loss. Things 
will right themselves and recover in time now that one of the 

(1) The only countries at all comparable in fertility to the Argentine are the alluvial 
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primary causes, the mania for land speculation, has completely died 
away. 

But, as on the former occasion, those who bought land with bor- 
rowed money must disappear before confidence is completely restored 
and land recovers its normal and legitimate value. The aim and object 
now of every one interested in the country should be the re-establish- 
ment of the currency on a sound basis, the state of the currency being 
the key to all the woes of the Argentine at the present moment. Th 
“boom” has served its turn in one way by opening up regions which 
otherwise, in the dilatory hands of a Spanish-speaking people whos 
motto is always “ maiiana,”’ might not have been within reach, except 
to travellers on horseback, in the lifetime of the present generation. [i 
has stimulated all kinds of enterprises in the way of docks, railways, 
telegraphs, and tramway lines, both urban and rural, thus improving 
to an enormous extent the lines of communication all over the 
country, and bringing within easy reach districts where, a very few 
years ago, the scanty settlers went in fear of their lives from th 
lances of marauding savages. These communications will be of 
inestimable value in the future development of the country, and 
further have the merit of making the old political disturbances and 
revolutions which dragged on for years a physical impossibility. 
Whatever revolutionary disturbance there may be in future will! 
be short, sharp, and decisive, and will not be attempted without very 
grave cause. In that case it might be like the effect of a good sharp 
thunderstorm following lowering and unsettled weather, clearing the 
atmosphere for brighter days to follow. 

Tosum up. As the first crisis was brought about by the facility 
of borrowing money from the Provincial Bank of Buenos Ayres for 
land speculation, the second was brought about by the facility with 
which land was turned into money through the medium of the 
Hypothecary Bank. 

In the first case the Provincial Bank had a surplus of money to 
lend. In the second, the Argentine Government had a surplus oi 
land to dispose of. 

The causes of the present are no doubt deeper seated than thos 
of the former crisis, and its consequences are much farther reaching. 
But it must be remembered that the already developed resources 
of the country are far greater, even in proportion to the higher 
severity of the crisis of to-day. The country was to a great extent 
helped out of its difficulties on the former occasion, and the Pro- 
vincial Bank thereby assisted to recover itself, by the establish- 
ment of the National Bank, of which the issue at the commence- 
ment was well backed up by the bullion in its vaults. It is to be 

(1) This sentence contains true prophecy ; for the article was out of its author’s hands 
before the outbreak of the recent revolution [Ep. F. R.]. 
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supposed that a step which would render the same assistance would 
have a similar effect to-day, and a good opportunity now offers for a 
truly patriotic President and Ministry to lay aside all party motives 
and all selfish aims to save the situation and thereby earn the last- 
ing gratitude of their countrymen and of all who are interested in 
the future prosperity of the Argentine Confederation. 

The foregoing account of the development of its financial diffi- 
culties tends to show that the country may be said to be suffering 
rather from functional disorder than from organic disease. It may 
be likened to an individual who has got an attack of nervous 
excitement accompanied by mania brought on by gambling and fol- 
lowed by prostration of the system. The patient who now possesses 
a stronger constitution than in more youthful days through the 
building up of the nerves and arteries (the telegraphs and railways) 
will, with rest and quiet, soon recover health and strength. The 
eure if left to unassisted nature will work itself out in time, but 
recovery would be much expedited by careful remedies. I have 
purposely refrained from attempting to give any statistics either of 
the amount of the debt or the available assets of the country. These 
could only be misleading. Like many a perfectly solvent banking 
concern—even the Bank of England itself—the Argentine Re- 
public, if time were not allowed for the realisation of its assets, 
would probably be unable to meet its liabilities. But with patience 
and fair treatment on the part of its creditors it is a certainty that 
the Argentine will fully meet all its obligations, its resources 
being infinitely larger than the burden, great as it is, of all its 
accumulated debt. 

Henry b. CaLLanper. 
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II. ITS FINANCIAL SIGNIFICANCE. 


Next to the Argentines themselves, and in some respects even before 
them, the British people are most deeply interested in the recent 
revolution at Buenos Ayres. It will touch the pockets of Iritish 
manufacturers, who for several years past have been finding in the 
Argentine market an outlet for goods to the value of seven or eight 
millions sterling per annum. These are our own Board of Trade 
figures, but the Argentine custom-house rates them even hizher, 
Its official return of imports from the United Kingdom in 1888 was 
over forty-four million dollars gold, or nearly nine millions sterling. 
In exchange the Argentine Republic supplies us, according to its 
own statistics, with seventeen million dollars’ worth per annum of 
wool and other raw materials. The trade movement between the 
two countries is estimated by the Argentines themselves at fully 
sixty million dollars gold, or twelve millions sterling yearly. The 
British Board of Trade estimates it at ten and a quarter millions 
sterling, but even this smaller amount would of itself represent a 
considerable stake to hold in a country whose revolutionary blood 
has not yet cooled. It is, however, only the beginning of a long 
and important list of British interests at the River Plate. The 
external debt of the Argentine Government, which now makes a 
round sum of twenty-five millions sterling, is mainly held in this 
country. Two-thirds of the provincial governments, and nearly 
every municipality able to sport a civic seal, have tried with more or 
less success to exploit their credit in London. Thirteen of the pro- 
vinces have done us the honour of becoming our debtors for trifling 
sums ranging from two million dollars for San Juan, to over eighty- 
five million dollars for Buenos Ayres, and forming a substantial total 
of a hundred and ninety-three million dollars. They owe besides at 
home between thirteen and fourteen million dollars, raising their 
gross indebtedness to two hundred and seven million dollars. After 
sums like these the municipal debts may sound small, but they add 
still another five millions sterling to the bill, and the annual charge 
on them for interest and sinking fund will be little less than 
£400,000. 

Next we have a very formidable item in the railway investments. 
The recent purchase of the Provincial Railway of Buenos Ayres has 
brought into British hands the last, and in some respects the most 
valuable, of the Argentine trunk roads. We now own there sixteen 
distinct railway systems—in fact, had the French not got hold of 
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the Colonial Railways of Santa Fé, our railway magnates might have 
boasted with Alexander Selkirk that they were monarchs of all they 
surveyed. As it is, they have sunk between forty and fifty millions 
sterling of British money in those enterprises. One system alone, 
the Buenos Ayres Great Southern, has absorbed eleven millions 
sterling, enough to give it second-class rank among European rail- 
ways. Its capital, when completed, will equal if not exceed that of 
the Metropolitan Railway, and will be as absolutely British. These 
railway stocks are nearly all investment securities, and before the 
Celman gang played havoc with Argentine credit, they were grow- 
ing steadily in public favour. The best of them had for years been 
at high premiums, say, from twenty to cighty per cent. ; and though 
they were badly shaken during the revolution scare, it was no sooner 
over than they made a sharp rebound. It would be too sweeping 
to say that there are no bad or doubtful railway investments in 
Argentina, but as a class they stand on a quite different footing to 
the national, and still more to the provincial, bonds. For the present 
it will be enough to indicate one of several fundamental distinctions. 
The railway securities are under English management and control, 
and can be only indirectly affected by political disturbances. Their 
traflics may be injured for a time, and they may be subjected to 
exceptional expenses, but the corpus of the investment remains in 
trustworthy hands. It can neither be fooled with nor filibustered, 
like securities entirely in Argentine control. Were one disposed to 
be paradoxical, he might easily make out a plausible argument that 
this latest crisis was likely to do Argentine railways more good than 
harm. It came just in time to save them from an avalanche of 
competing schemes of which little more is likely to be heard for a 
few years to come, 

Adding market premiums to actual capitalisation British railway 
interests in the Argentine must represent over sixty millions ster- 
ling. They give us the power to take out of the country in the 
form of interest and dividends about five millions sterling a year, 
which is considerably more than the annual charge on the national, 
provincial, and municipal loans put together. Up to this point we 
have comparatively definite data to deal with; but beyond it, opens a 
wide and misty region, as to which the most rigid investigator can 
only form guesses, First, there is a large and hitherto growing 
volume of investment money passing hence to the River Plate 
through banks, finance companies, and private channels. English- 
men are large landowners in Argentina, also dock-owners, ship- 
owners, manufacturers, and traders of various kinds. Nearly the 
whole of the river navigation is in the hands of a Scotch company, 
with a capital of over a million sterling. The Queen of estancias, 
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the famous Curumalan, which reckons its territory by millions of 
acres and its blood stock by the thousand head, was created by an 
Irishman, Mr. Casey, who, it is to be feared, has gone under in the 
late crash. Its debentures are dealt in on the London Stock 
Exchange, and, though not widely known, they may be floating 
about in considerable quantity. It would take, indeed, a long while 
to catalogue all the secondary and promiscuous investments which 
the British capitalist has accumulated at the River Plate. Their 
aggregate must be large—not much less, perhaps, than that of the 
railway securities already referred to. Taking it at forty millions 
sterling, and its average yield at about seven per cent., we have 
thus another cumulative claim on the Argentines for nearly three 
millions sterling a year. Were we to stop here we should have a 
sufficiently long list of Argentine liabilities; but as yet only one 
group of them has been indicated. True, it is the most formidable, 
having to be met in gold, which, with the gold premium dancing 
up and down between 100 and 200 per cent., implies twice or three 
times, as the case may be, the same amount of paper dollars. Side 
by side with her gold debt the Argentine Republic has been piling 
up a series of currency debts, which have lately grown beyond 
all power of calculation. It is not known to ten or twenty 
millions what quantity of bank-notes is in circulation, and it is a 
matter of still greater uncertainty what quantity of cedulas or land- 
mortgage bonds the two banks engaged in that lively industry have 
set afloat. 

Readers of money articles often stumble over bits of polyglot slang 
which neither Webster nor Johnson can help them to understand. 
If they ask their broker he will turn them off in a very unrege- 
nerate spirit with ‘Oh, it’s only some foreign rot.’ Thus the poly- 
glot word goes on for months or years unexplained until it becomes 
acclimatised and acquires a local meaning of its own. Ceduda is one 
of the latest of those Capel Court importations. It is the Spanish 
term for a deed or certificate, and the form of finance it represents had 
been largely developed not only in Spain, but in Austria and other 
parts of Southern Europe, before it was transplanted to the River 
Plate, where it has blossomed into a cosmopolitan security. Its 
working may be best illustrated by analogy. Suppose that before 
Irish landlords were reformed nearly out of existence they had had 
no obliging insurance companies to cover their estates with mort- 
gages for them, that there had been little money in the country to lend 
them, and few people disposed to trust them with it—that would 
have been somewhat like the plight the Argentine landowners were 
in ten or fifteen years ago. The lowest rate of interest they could 
borrow at was one per cent. per month, and a hard-fisted lender 
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could easily reconcile it to his conscience to ask a monthly two per 
cent. In those days a man might own leagues of pumpa and have 
difficulty in getting credit for a suit of clothes. This was a financial 
absurdity which had to be cured before the country could hope to 
advance. The State was asked to devise a remedy and it did so. It 
had no money itself, but it was quite willing to endorse bills for 
landowners or any one else whose vote was straight and on the right 
side. A well-conditioned Argentine will always back a bill for 
friend, or even fora passing acquaintance. It is one of the ordinary 
courtesies of the country which the Government could least of all 
afford to treat with disrespect. 

The State said accordingly to the men of many leagues but no 
money—‘‘I will start a mortgage bank for you. It will have no 
capital, so that nobody can lose anything by it ; but it will have the 
prestige of a State Bank, and unwary capitalists may be tempted to 
lend to it who would not take your signature for a tenth of the amount. 
The bank will value your land, make all the legal arrangements, and 
take from you a mortgage of your property, giving you in exchange 
its own bond for an equal amount. With the latter you can go out 
into the street and sell it to Dick, Tom, or Harry for whatever it 
will fetch. Vice rersd, should you ever wish to pay off your loan ”— 
not a custom of the country, though occasionally heard of —* all you 
will have to do will be to go into the street again, buy back bonds of 
the same class and amount, and present them to the Bank in settlement 
of your mortgage.”’ Such is the whole process of floating and redeem- 
ing Cedulas. They belong to the lace department of the Argentine 
stock market, and since they began to be manufactured on a large 
scale, they have acquired such a gossamer lightness of texture that a 
five-pound note will kick the beam against a hundred dollars of 
them, and for twenty pounds you can almost make yourself a Cedula 
millionaire. It was suggested at one time to have them printed on 
tissue paper, in order to reduce the expense of postage from Buenos 
Ayres to Europe, which was becoming a rather heavy item in their 
cost of importation, but the “crash” caused that ingenious idea to 
be deferred. In spite of the difficulties of postage and registration 
Cedulas branded with two-thirds of the letters of the alphabet now 
circulate on every European bourse of any pretensions. London, 
Paris, Berlin, Frankfort, Amsterdam, Antwerp, Bordeaux, and 
every other synagogue of Mammon has its Cedula fetish or rag 
baby, which, after the manner of fetishes, gets vigorously aeaed 
about now and then by its worshippers. 

Up to about 1887 it was possible to follow the issues of the 
two Cedula banks—the National and Provincial—with comparative 
certainty. Together they hardly reached a hundred million dollars 
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and the bonds could still be sold in Buenos Ayres at a not very 
serious discount. The Provincial Mortgage Bank had not much mor 
than seventy-eight million dollars out, while the National Bank wa 
still four million dollars short of its first authorized issue of twenty 
millions. It was from 1887 onwards that the Cedula balloon swelled 
and soared away into the clouds. A market had been found ip 
Europe capable of absorbing the new kind of paper in unlimited 
quantities ; all that the issuing banks had to do was to maintain the 
supply—a task in which neither of them was remiss. The Provincial 
Bank, in 1887, created two new series, K and L, and ran them up 
to twenty-seven million dollars each. After allowing for repayments 
it increased its circulation in that year by over forty-three million 
dollars net. In the same year the National Bank was working off 
its B’s and C’s to the extent of over fourteen million dollars each, 
making a net increase for the year, after repayments, of twenty. 
eight million dollars. Then came 1888, the climax of the Cedula 
boom, when the Provincial Bank literally strewed the streets with 
its certificates of indebtedness. It shipped them to Europe in reams, 
and within the twelve months got rid of nearly seventy million 
dollars of them. These were the M’s and N’s now at over sixty per 
cent. discount. 

Counting off drawn bonds and cancellations, the net increase of 
Provincials in the year 1888 was about forty-four million dollars. 
Meanwhile the National Bank had started on its D’s and K’s— 
twenty million dollars each authorized and practically all issued 
within the year. About the same time it committed the grave 
mistake of opening a gold series A. From the Argentine point of 
view the great advantage of the Cedulas lay in their being payable 
in paper. While they retained that distinctive quality they could 
never cause fatal financial trouble to the Republic, in so far as there 
was practically no check on the manufacture of fresh paper to keep 
them going. The larger the quantity the lower, of course, they 
would fall in value, but that was a matter between buyer and seller. 
It made no difference, too, whether the holders were at home or 
abroad; they had equally to take their risk of the paper, and if 
they wanted gold they must convert at the current exchange of the 
day. The issuing banks could not under any circumstances be asked 
for anything but paper in payment of interest or redemption, and 
in Argentina paper money is the easiest crop to grow as well as the 
most prolific. The moment, however, that they meddled with gold 
bonds the Cedula banks abandoned their coign of vantage, and took 
on themselves all the risks of foreign exchange which they had at 
first cleverly transferred to the Cedula holders. Though the 
National Bank has only twenty million dollars of gold bonds out, 
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and the Provincial not more perhaps than six or seven millions, these 
gall quantities will give greater trouble in the future than all the 
paper Cedulas put together. With the gold premium at two hundred, 
wwe had it the other day, and may have it again more than once 
before the crisis is over, each gold Cedula counts three for paper ones. 
It takes three dollars in paper to pay for every dollar of interest and 
redemption falling due on it. Therefore the eighteen million 
dollars of gold Cedulas (A’s) which the National Bank floated in 
1888 imposed fully as heavy a liability on it as the thirty-eight 
million dollars of paper Cedulas added in the same year to its 
indebtedness. 

For a long while Cedulas were little better than playthings on 
the London Stock Exchange. While they were at comparatively 
high prices nobody paid much attention to them. ‘They were 
peddled out in two or three thousand dollar lots to small investors, 
who looked only at the eight per cent. interest they carried, and had 
n0 suspicion what eight per cent. in paper might shrink to in gold. 
While this kind of buying was in progress, the gold premium was 
sxldom over thirty per cent., and occasionally it promised to run off 
iltogether. Argentine trade was prosperous, the exports which 
draw gold to the country were healthy, and the flood of imports 
which forces gold out was only beginning. Government loans were 
treading fast on each other’s heels, much to the satisfaction of 
Barings and the other high financiers who pocketed four or five per 
cent. Commissions on business which then was as simple as the 
tuning of a tap. Each loan involved a certain amount of gold 
going out to Buenos Ayres, or, what was practically the same thing, 
gave Buenos Ayres the power to draw on London for so much 
sterling exchange. But when the Government borrowing had to 
be drawn in, when the Argentines doubled or trebled their imports 
from Europe while their exports grew very slowly if at all, then the 
relations between paper and gold underwent a disagreeable change. 
The gold premium rushed up from 80 per cent. to 80, then to 120, 
and by rapid jumps to over 200. The change was painfully brought 
home to the Cedula holders in the form of lower and lower returns 
m their quarterly coupons. At first the River Plate banks had 
given about three shillings on the dollar for them. As the gold 
premium rose they lowered their price to half-a-crown, two shillings, 
and finally to eighteenpence. 

The practical distinction between hard and soft money was by 
this time being burned into many minds which hitherto had scoffed 
at currency discussions as a metaphysical waste of time. If those 
Cedula coupons—that is, the tickets for their quarterly interest—had 
been payuble in gold, the Cedula banks would have had to restrict the 
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output two years ago. Even the quantities they had out at the end 
of 1887—say a hundred and sixty million dollars—would have been 
more than they could take care of on a 


gold basis. The interest and 


sinking fund charges, averaging nine per cent., would have required 


nearly fifteen million dollars, or three millions sterling per annun. 
That would have been double the charge on the sterling debt of the 
Government, und a drain of gold so severe would have quickly 
brought about a check. But payments in paper could be carried ea 
smoothly and pleasantly so long as the printing machine was well 
oiled. The Cedula banks could never be at the slightest loss to meet 
old obligations while they had a perfectly free hand to create new 
ones. <A fatal facility of borrowing inherent in the system now led 
everybody astray—the manufacturers of Cedulas by encouraging 
them to go on increasing the supply, and the buyers by tempting 
them with lower and lower prices to maintain the demand. Fo 
speculators, and even for the less cautious class of investors, there is 
nothing so dangerous as sheer cheapness. It is when a stock or 
share begins to be spoken of in the market as “ dirt cheap,” or as 
being at a ‘rubbish price,” that a quiet man should give it the 
widest berth. At the moment when it passes the dividing line 
between investment and gambling the volume of business in it will 
somehow increase enormously. Jobbers, scalpers, plungers, punters, 
and the whole army of speculators down to the seediest camp fol- 
lowers, all go for it then. In their own terse vernacular they simply 
‘‘ go for a turn,” purposely dismissing from their minds any thought 
of intrinsic merit or demerit. If it drops a point to-day it will be 
bought on the off chance of a half-point recovery to-morrow, and 
vice versa, if it shoots up a point it will be sold on an equally vague 
prospect of reaction. 

This pyschological moment may be said to have happened with 
Cedulas early in 1888. All through 1887 the manufacture of them 
had been growing too rapidly, but still it remained within bounds o! 
reason and safety. The land boom had not yet become an absolute 
mania, and the properties mortgaged to the Cedulas might still have 
shown on the whole a fair margin of security. In 1888 the devil's 
dance began, and a gambling frenzy seemed to seize the country. 
Every kind of property, real and unreal, was run up to fabulous 
prices. Paper money had to be made to enable lunatic buyers to pay 
those crazy prices, and the only question was who would buy the 
paper. John Bull, with his usual forty-horse power simplicity as an 
investor, said he would. Hach new series of Cedulas caught 4 
gudgeon, merely because of its being four or five points cheaper than 
its immediate predecessors. The gudgeon reasoned with himself that 
the whole crowd would ultimately rise or fall together, and that the 
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lower down one got in the safer he would be. It was not only fools or 
verdant amateurs who used this kind of logic. Many of the sharpest 
men in the City were caught by it. Jones, knowing that his friend 
Robinson was deep in K’s at 60, would think it very smart to wade 
into M’s at 50, Brown would in due time follow with N’s at 40, and 
Smith would have the laugh on the whole of them when he began 
buying P’s at 25. For the present we stop at P’s. They are the 
lowest depth in the alphabet that Provincials have yet reached, 
but we might have got down to Z if President Celman had not 
forced the game indiscreetly. P’s, however, were made a very large 





tap—seventy million dollars—and there may be a good deal of profit 
in seventy million dollars even when boiled down to twenty-five per 
cent. of its nominal strength. 

Cedulas, as they now stand, are the most curious gamble that has 
ever been imported from abroad. “ Eries,” in their Gould and 
Fisk days, were sportive enough; but the Argentine mortgage bonds 
dance to a much livelier tune. They exhibit in a tenfold degree the 
same elements of delightful uncertainty and the same serio-comic 
mixture of business and blind-man’s-buff which tantalized the 
American market twenty years ago. In those days no one who 
bought or sold “ Eries”” had the faintest conception of their in- 
trinsic value. He could not by any possible diligence of searching 
find out what quantity of them was in existence. Human imagina- 
tion could not have guessed what they represented, or where it was 
or who was the real owner of it. Thousands of certificates might 
have been forged, as possibly they were, and kept in circulation for 
months without any one being a bit the wiser. They were traded 
in simply as “ rubbish,” and rubbish in Capel Court has no family 
history. You might as well ask a stray mongrel in the street for 
its pedigree as a “ rubbish stock” for its antecedents. Not one in 
ten of the early purchasers of Cedulas knew even the meaning of the 
name. Tew had the shadow of an idea of the legal status of the 
security. ewer still had made any inquiry as to what responsi- 
bility it carried, where the responsibility rested, or how it could, if 
necessary, be enforced. The verbal interpretation of the bonds was 
often in dispute, and for a long while City editors warmly discussed 
whether or not they enjoyed any State guarantee. Fortunately 
that last point has been settled satisfactorily, and is one of the few 
features about Cedulas which can be explicitly defined. It has, like 
everything else, been more or less misunderstood even by City 
oracles ; but the essential facts are simple and beyond dispute. 

The National and Provincial Mortgage Banks are both distinct 
automatic corporations. That is so expressed in their fundamental 
statutes and in the laws of Congress constituting them. It is so 
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understood by their own officials, as well as by the leading financial 
authorities at Buenos Ayres. They are both State institutions, and 
every mortgage bond they issue has a State guarantee—-Nationals, 
that of the National Government, and Provincials, that of the Pro- 
vincial Government of Buenos Ayres. In the case of Nationals the 
guarantee was distinctly and clearly expressed from the beginning, 
both on the statute book and on the bond, while any doubt there 
may have been as to Provincials was removed by a declaratory clause 
in a recent Act of Congress. Legally, Cedulas are as sound securi- 
ties of their kind as can be made, and one of the bogeys which 
accelerated their fail may therefore be dismissed. But risks enough 
remain to keep holders nervous. The most serious one is the possi- 
bility of unlimited manufacture. Healthy forms of credit are all 
subject to self-acting checks, but the Cedula business has few, if any. 
A borrower must generally negotiate his own paper, but the 
Cedula bank has not even that trouble. It is only an intermediary 
between borrowers and lenders. The former have property they 
wish to raise money on, the bank values it and offers its bonds for 
fifty per cent. of the valuation, taking in return a mortgage with 
the usual covenants. The mortgagor has to sell the bonds of the 
bank in the open market at his own risk, but as a compensation for 
that drawback he can at any time buy back bonds of the same 
series and pay off his mortgage with them. For early mortgagors 
buying back is now a lucrative operation, Cedulas which they may 
have sold at par being to-day purchasable in Buenos Ayres at 60 to 70. 
The Cedula banks could, without any trouble to themselves, but 
with a great deal of risk which they did not think of, go on issuing 
their mortgage bonds so long as mortgagors would take them. In the 
course of fair business mortgagors would have stopped taking them 
when the over-supply became so great as to prevent their realizing 
them in the market, except at a ruinous discount. That stage would 
have been reached long ago had not the land boom come in so 
opportunely to counteract the decline in the value of paper money, 
Cedulas included. What if Cedulas dropped on the Bolsa to 60, 
when the property they were borrowed on rose perhaps to 500? At 
100 it would have been good only for a loan of 50; at 500 it 
became good for a loan of 250. After allowing for a loss of 40 per 
cent. on the proceeds of Cedulas, there was still 190 to be got for the 
property as against 100 before the boom. Great possibilities were 
soon discovered in that innocent-looking equation. The more that 
Cedulas depreciated through over-supply, and the greater the dis- 
count the mortgagor had to submit to in selling them, the more 
compensation was needed in valuing the land. There can be no 
doubt of its having been “valued up” in the most brazen-faced 
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' 
way by both banks, merely to maintain the outflow of Cedulas, and 
thereby to keep the land boom going. 

The land valuations of the past two years—made, be it observed, 
by state officials, but often in their own interest or that of other 
state officials—are, generally speaking, fictitious. In thousands of 
cases they have been absolutely fraudulent, the value put on the 
property being three or four times what it would have fetched at a 
bond-fide sale, even during the height of the boom. In the same 
proportion as the land values were inflated, so must have been the 
Qedulas issued against them. The discount to which the latter fell 
in Buenos Ayres—say forty or fifty per cent. on an average—but 
faintly indicated the amount of gas in the mortgage. Of the hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars of Cedulas issued by the Provincial 
Bank since the end of 1887, and the fifty million dollars issued by 
the National Bank, anything from a helf to three-fourths may bear 
the taint of over-valuation. This of itself would have justified a 
considerable discount on them, even had they represented honest 
doilars. But asa further aggravation of their original sin, they have 
also the taint of bad money, the paper currency that most of them 
are payable in being as artificial as the land values they were based 
on. It fluctuates even more violently, and gives to Cedulas their 
finishing touch as a wild cat security. Free land, free banks, free 
Cedulas, were the three steps by which the Argentines arrived the 
other day at free fighting in the streets of Buenos Ayres. The 
sequel was perfectly natural in such a country. Elsewhere it might 
have stopped at plain bankruptcy, but plain bankruptcy is much too 
prosaic for a Spanish American. He would rather die fighting in 
the streets than face a meeting of his creditors. But the creditors 
are there all the same. ‘The estate, too, is in a sorry mess, and 
twenty shillings in the pound is only to be got out of it by the most 
skilful management. 

We have glanced over the principal Argentine liabilities, and may 
prepare now for the crucial question of how they are likely to be 
met by presenting a résumé of them. Hitherto we have discussed 
Argentine indebtedness mainly in relation to British interests, but 
now the question of general solvency somes in, and the liabilities 
have to be treated as a whole. The latest, though by no means the 
best, authority on the national debt is ex-President Celman, who 
professed to give the figures of it up to date in his Message to 
Congress last May. They are, however, put in such a characteris- 
tically disingenuous form as to require some turning round before 
we can arrive at their real significance. According to Mr. Celman 
the bonds then in circulation in Europe amounted to 122,283,000 
dollars, and in the Republic to 1,153,000 dollars; together, 
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123,436,000 dollars. But he deliberately excluded the 160,000,00 
dollars of gold bonds created under the Free Banking Law of 
1887 as security for the note circulation. The free banks, or rather 
their founders, the Provincial Governments, were made to buy these, 
as a rule with money borrowed in Europe for the purpose, and to 
deposit them in the Bank Inspection Office, an institution which 
| figured prominently in the banking and currency scandals which 
i preceded the revolution. 

| Mr. Celman, with very transparent and boyish sophistry, argues 
that this part of the debt is not really debt, because the bonds are 
not in circulation, nor are they subject to any amortization. The 
greater part of them bears interest, however, at the rate of four and 
a half per cent. in gold, which will have to be provided for if the 
Treasury is to remain solvent. If also the Provincial Governments, 
who as sponsors for the free banks bought, or at least went through 
the farce of buying, those currency guarantee bonds from the 
National Government, do not receive interest on them, they will 
have no funds with which to meet the charges on the Provincial 
loans issued for the purpose of buying the currency guarante 
bonds. The National Treasury is bound to be caught between th: 
two, Either it must pay interest on its debts to the provinces or it 
must help them to pay interest on their debt to Europe. Whichever 
horn of the dilemma is preferred—and it is pretty sure to be th 
crookedest—the national debt will, on Celman’s own figures, be not 
1233 million dollars, but 2834 millions. His figures, moreover, are 
evidently as little to be trusted as his logic. They do not agree with 
the official reports of the Treasury issued only a few months earlier. 
On March 31, 1889, the public debt was thus recorded :— 








































Dollars. 
External (the £ at 5 dollars) . : ° 87,906,000 
Internal ; ; . . ; ; 31,545,000 
Note Guarantee Bonds . ‘ ; - 154,950,000 
Floating Debt. ; ‘ ; ‘ ° 10,466,000 


Total ° . 284,867,000 


Between March, 1889, and May, 1890, the date of Celman’s last 
Message, the note guarantee bonds had been increased by several 
millions, and thirty or forty millions of bogus notes had been issued 
without any guarantee at all. If they are to be withdrawn, money 
will have to be raised to pay them with, or if they are to be 
simply legalised by Act of Congress, there must be more guarantee 
bonds created to be at least a nominal security for them. ‘To 
adequately cover the note issues of the country as they now exist, 
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and the deficits which have been breaking out on all hands during 
the past four months, would raise the national debt a long way over 
three hundred million dollars—perhaps to three hundred and fifty 


millions. 


This, too, nearly all in gold, which at a now ever possible 


gold premium of 200 per cent., means treble its nominal amount 


in paper. 
of the outlook. 
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National Debt. . . 
Provincial . . . 

Municipal 
Sa 
Railways ... 


Miscellaneous and 


Capital. 


Gold. 
Dollars. 
300,000,000 
193,500,000 
23,660,000 


250,000,000 


Currency. 
Dollars. 
1,153,000 


13,600,000 


100,000,000 


1890. 


But let us be lenient, and take the best admissible view 
We start then with :— 


Annual Charges. 


Gold. 
Dollars. 
15,600,000 
12,892,000 
1,345,500 


25,000,000 


Currenc; 

Dollars 
69,180 
987,800 


36,000,000 





Private Investments 200,000,000 — 14,000,000 _— 
967,160,000 414,753,000 68,837,500 37,056,98 
Dollars. 
Currency Liabilities ‘ ‘ ° ® a $14,755,000 
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Capital. 


Gold. 
Dollars. 
122,283,000 
193,500,000 

23,660,000 


250,000,000 


200,000,000 


789,443,000 


Currency Liabilities abroad . 


Gold Liabilities in Currency at 200 gold prem. 
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Gold. 
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25,000,000 
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Currency at 200 gold prem. 
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. 2,568 ,329,000 
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These two tables broadly outline the situation with which the new 
President has to grapple Apart from the danger of political dis. 
order in the provinces he has financial impossibilities to achieve at 
the Treasury. Four millions of people, and over fifty dollars per 
head to raise yearly for direct obligations abroad! The responsible 
chief of a nation could hardly have a more appalling or thankless 
task thrust upon him. Even an experienced statesman might well 
shrink from it in dismay, and Senor Pellegrini, hard-headed veteran 
as he is, must have his moments of misgiving. One circumstance 
greatly in his favour is that he has not been caught unawares by it. 
He has long foreseen what was coming, and in his own mind has been 
preparing for it. The financial and economic aspects of the problem 
have received special attention from him, as was shown in the remark- 
able minute he submitted to ex-President Celman at the opening of 
the present session of Congress. In the light of subsequent events 
it may now be seen that that document was intended as a State 
manifesto, and it is one of the few local products of the crisis which 
indicate the slightest practical grasp of public affairs. Celman’s 
messages and memoranda are the poorest schoolboy essays beside it. 
This notable document, which received little notice in Europe at the 
time, has, through Senor Pellegrini’s accession to the highest and 
most responsible office in the country, become a presidential pro- 
gramme. If the problem of the day is to be solved by Senor 
Pellegrini, the key to it should be here. 

We find at first glance a clear and definite perception of the fact 
that the crisis has its main root in the foreign relations of the 
Republic. It is her foreign liabilities that must throw the severest 
strain on her solvency. If the debt which has sprung up, like Jonah’s 
gourd, almost in a night, had remained wholly on Argentine soil, it 
might have settled itself either by wiping itself out quietly or ina 
street fight. The Argentines are quite used to violent liquidations of 
long-standing domestic accounts. Between 1863 and 1877 they 
converted, at the rate of twenty-five to one, in other words twopence 
to the dollar, the eight hundred and odd million dollar pile of rag 
paper which had been gathering on their hands for nearly half a 
century. The note printing-press had been busy from the first 
suspension of specie payments in 1824 right down through the Rosas 
régime and through all the civil wars which followed. Paper money 
was as cheap in Buenos Ayres during the sixties as it would be in 
London if a five-pound note were the minimum cab fare. ‘Ten 
dollars for a water-melon would not have seemed the slightest bit 
extravagant in those days, and when it came ‘to articles of luxury, 
like tea, storekeepers were often in doubt whether to weigh the tea or 
the notes. 
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Here may be the proper place to point out an important feature 
of the case which it is impossible to realise without personal observa- 
tion of the country. Unless one has seen the Argentines at home— 
in the camp as well as in the city—he cannot form the faintest 
notion of how utterly demoralised they are in their ideas of money. 
In thei iomestic transactions paper is quite as good for them as 
gold or silver—more so in many places where they never see any- 
fhing but greenbacks, and know about gold only by hearsay as 
something that is extensively gambled in at Buenos Ayres. This 
gold gambling, they are told by their Gaucho politicians, forces up 
prices and compels the Government to raise the taxes. In a word, 
gold is to the orthodox gaucho a mystery and a bugbear. He has 
neither opportunity nor desire to put his fingers in the trap, but 
he is sure they would be nipped if he did. ‘Gold at 200 pre- 
mium!” I have heard an up-country oracle exclaim. ‘“ They must 
be all mad in Buenos Ayres. It will soon be back to par, and where 
will the French and German speculators be then?” On a trip up 
the Parana River I carried only what I innocently supposed to be 
the omnipotent and cosmopolitan sovereign. It was good enough 
for the poor barbarians of Paraguay, but when I got back to the 
enlightened Argentine province of Santa Fé, there was a thing or 
two for me to learn about sovereigns. Santa Fé itself is a city of 
renown in the River Plate. Next to Rosario, it is the principal up- 
river port, and forms the starting-point of the great metre-gauge 
system of railways which traverses the northern provinces. Its 
population is not definitely known, as census taking is one of the 
exact sciences which the Argentines do not take to kindly; more- 
over it might lead to irritating electoral complications. But accord- 
ing to the Santa Fijans themselves they number between thirty and 
forty thousand souls—-rustlers all of them. My innocent delusion 
that the British sovereign could be readily converted into Argentine 
paper anywhere, and especially in a flourishing town like Santa Fé, 
was subjected to a rude shock. To my surprise the landlord of the 
hotel, when it was tendered to him, eyed it doubtfully, turned it 
over, shook his head, and politely returned it. An Englishman who 
was standing by laughed, and said to me, ‘ Did you think you could 
palm that sort of stuff on us in Santa Fé? People here, sir, rarely 
see gold, and don’t know what to make of it when they do.” “ But 
I have nothing else for them, then.” ‘Come with me, and we may 
get a sovereign or two changed as a favour, but certainly not more.” 
The buffet at the railway-station first suggested itself as a likely 
place, but they did not want gold. They told us, however, that the 
landlord of the hotel across the street was of a speculative turn, and 
sometimes did a little money-changing. We found him in bad 
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humour, and afflicted with pessimist views of things generally, 
“Gold,” he said, “is much too dear ; it is bound to come down, and 
paper will soon be up again.” No, he would not risk anything 
on it, even to the extent of twosovereigns. We next thought of 
the British Vice-Consul, and resolved on putting it to him as q 
duty to maintain the credit of the national coin. But, like his 
fellow Santa Fijans, he could only be got to look at the question 
from a purely local standpoint. “If I were to change them,” he 
said, “it would only be asa favour. You could not expect me to 
pay the Buenos Ayres rate for them.” ‘ How much will you give, 
then?” “ Well, I might give ten and a half dollars.” That being 
nearly two dollars under the exchange of the day, was declined with 
thanks. One or two other places suspected of having had dealings 
in yellow metal were tried, but not one of them was a buyer. A 
last hope remained, however—Hume Brothers, the railway con- 
tractors, who have a large establishment in Santa Fé. Their 
accountant at once cut the Gordian knot, and in exchange for my 
despised gold gave me paper enough to carry me away from that 
uncompromisingly rag-money city. 

It requires some courage to be a “ gold bug’ 


b 


in Santa Fé, or, 
indeed, in any part of Argentina, Buenos Ayres not excepted. But 
there are still a few Argentine politicians who know that gold is a 
power not to be trifled with. President Pellegrini is one of these, and 
his Memorandum of May last abounds in political economy whole- 
some enough for the Bankers’ Institute. There is in it no playing 
with the hard facts of the case, such as makes a financial debate in 
the Argentine Congress so serio-comic in its crudeness and childish- 
ness. It recognises at once that gold is master of the situation, and 
that until the country has pinched its expenditure, and worked up 
its production to a gold basis, there can be no real salvation for it. 
Mr. Pellegrini’s estimate of the foreign liabilities which have to be 
met year by year is not under-drawn; it is in some points larger, 
indeed, than our own, and our argument would be equally well 
served by adopting it. Its details are as follows :—- 


YEARLY SERVICE ABROAD OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE OBLIGATIONS. 
(President Pellegrini’s Estimate. ) 
: ed eg : Gold Dollars. 
Loans, National, Provincial, Municipal and Rail- 
way Guarantees 
Cedula Coupons . . 


23,750,000 
15,000,000 
5,¢ 


Dividends on Railways, Tramways, Banks, &c. . 25,000,000 
Interest on commercial and investment capital of 

foreigners . ° , ; , . . 12,000,000 
Imports. , ° ° ; ; ; . 80,000,000 





$155,750,000 
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How to find year by year nearly one hundred and fifty-six million 
dollars of gold, or gold’s worth, for remittance to foreign creditors ? 
That is the question of the day at Buenos Ayres. There will, of 
course, have to be a great forcing of exports, but Mr. Pellegrini 
does not see how they can be raised, in the current year at least, 
over a hundred million dollars gold. That will leave a deficit of 
nearly fifty-six million dollars, for which no relief can be suggested 
but more borrowing. Next year there will be another deficit— 
smaller, perhaps, but still serious, and the only remedy again will be 
more borrowing. ‘The Republic has for a long while been over- 
spending itself and running up debit balances abroad. ‘“ We have,” 
says Mr. Pellegrini, “stopped our deficits in the last few years by 
means of considerable credit operations, loans, Cedulas exported, Xc., 
but we cannot go on doing this always. . .. There is a limit to 
credit, and we have overstepped that limit.”” Sound advice, indeed, 
if Argentine politicians could be induced to act on it. They were 
not much of that mood, however, while Celman remained at Govern- 
ment House. An amusing commentary on Pellegrini’s diagnosis of the 
crisis is furnished by the discussion in the Chamber of Deputies of 
the late Finance Minister Garcia’s Bill for issuing a hundred million 
dollars of mortgage notes. Deputy Molina boldly declared himself 
an advocate of paper money. The only fault he had to find with the 
Minister was, that he had not gone to the heart of the matter 
at once and proposed forced currency, “which was bound to come 
sooner or later.” General Bosch announced himself as another 
rag-money champion. His sole objection to the proposal was 
its smallness, Instead of a hundred million dollars, the issue 
should have been at least three hundred millions. And why that 
cruel limit of a quarter million as the maximum advance to any 
one borrower? What was a poor speculator to do who needed a 
million to save him ? 

General Bosch and Deputy Molina are, it is be feared, more 
faithful reflectors of Argentine popular opinion than the new Presi- 
dent. He will have to educate it up very considerably before he 
gets it to even the lowest level of sound financial doctrine set forth 
in his Memorandum. And then it will have some distance to go 
before it reaches a full solution of the crisis. Mr. Pellegrini’s pre- 
scription falls considerably short of his diagnosis, both in clearness 
and precision. As regards the gold premium, he has nothing better 
to suggest than that it is an evil which must be borne with. There 
is a subtle stroke of humour in his consolatory reflection that the 
price of gold matters very little in reality to people who cannot 
afford to buy it. From this philosophic point of view a high 
premium may be easier to bear than a moderate one, because it 
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becomes simply impracticable. Mr. Pellegrini put this view delj. 
cately but frankly :— 

“The high price of gold prevents many people from paying what they ow, 
abroad, and in this way we need less gold to meet the service of our paper 
abroad, while the profits of railways and tramways are diminished. Neither 
do foreign residents send home money to their families. There are, therefore, 
fewer takers of exchange, which is not consequently in demand. If gold we) 
to fall to-morrow to 120 or 140, there would be a rush for exchange; the goer- 
vice of the Cedulas instead of being ten, would be twenty millions, and the raj] 


way dividends instead of being eight per cent., would be ten or twelve pet 
cent.” 

Had Mr. Pellegrini been only a professor of political economy, 
we might have admired the neatness and ingenuity of his paradox 
that the dearer gold is the better for people who cannot buy it. 
But as President of the Republic it may come home to him in an 
awkward way. It means in effect that a high gold premium isa 
safeguard to Argentine debtors owing money abroad, because it puts 
out of the question immediate payment of their debts. European 
exporters will very possibly have heard that plausible argument 
before. When remittances stopped last year the excuse o 


the 
Buenos Ayres merchants was, “Oh, you can’t expect us to remit 
just now, with gold at 250 or 280. It would ruin us, Wait a litth 
till gold falls again to 130 and we shall have much pleasure in 
settling with you.” Indeed, at the very time when the President 
was writing his Memorandum, its theory about the protective effect 
of a high gold premium had become a commercial proverb in Buenos 
Ayres. It was quite a popular catchword: “ No more remittances 
until gold comes down again.”” European exporters have, in answer 
to this convenient plea, been “ giving time,” because they could 
not help themselves; and in consequence there must now be a large 
accumulation of old debts to collect, besides the hundred and fifty- 
six million dollars a year of current liabilities, for which gold is in 
demand from day to day. The commercial part of the tangle, bad 
as it looks, is not the worst, however. It will doubtless be pulled 
straight with more or less suffering on both sides. Accounts 
which cannot be carried on will be forcibly closed, European 
houses will be much more careful how they give fresh credit, sales 
in Buenos Ayres will be pushed much less eagerly than they have 
been, and shipments will fall off in proportion. The President 
is, however, assuming a more than possible curtailment of Argen- 
tine imports, when she cut them down for the current year to 
eighty million dollars gold. They have not been so low as that for 
the last seven years. To get down to eighty million dollars of 
imports the Argentines must go back as far as 1883, which to them 
will seem half a century. 
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Granting that the commercial part of the crisis will in a reason- 
able time work its own cure, how about Government finance and the 
Cedulas, which are the gravest elements in the chaos? All in- 
quiry and discussion in the City naturally resolve themselves into— 
what Argentine securities are safe and what are not? The worst 
concern can be trusted down to a certain point, and the question is to 
discover that limit of comparative sufety. The first liability of the 
Argentine Government is for the national debt, especially for the 
section of it held abroad. That, we have seen, may be taken at three 
hundred million dollars gold, involving an annual charge of about 
seventeen millions. Fully one-third of it is held in Europe, namely 
one hundred and twenty-five million dollars, which, if it stood by 
itself, would be a moderate burden indeed for a country like the Ar- 
gentine. But nothing in Argentine finance stands by itself. Every- 
thing is mixed up and coiled together with scores of other things. 
The Treasury, we will admit, could easily meet its own proper direc 
liabilities, even with gold at 300, in other words, 200 premium. 
But thut is only the beginning of the mess. Close behind its own 
hundred and twenty-five million dollars of debt comes a string of 
secondary claims. First, the hundred and sixty million dollars of 
gold bonds, issued to the free banks as a currency guarantee fund. 
A considerable portion of them was given away or sold on deferred 
payments, and bears as yet only partial interest; but the rest is 
actual debt, and, in spite of the late President’s sophistries, will have 
to be provided for as such. The free banks, owning currency 
guarantee bonds, must have their interest the same as ordinary 
bondholders; but they may be thankful if they secure it punctually. 
They will have to give and take with the Treasury, as it has done 
with them. 

Next there are the railway guarantees, due mostly here. Holders 
of them may expect difficulty, and it will not be a new experience 
for many of them, The so-called National Railway Board, which 
was invented a few years ago by some finance minister who needed 
a stick to beat a very troublesome dog with, has already developed a 
genius for controversy. It sends out amateur inspectors who mak: 
the most amusing discoveries on the guaranteed lines, every one of 
which gives rise to a wilderness of correspondence. While the Na- 
tional Board and the management of an assailed railway are firing 
foolscap at each other, any instalments of guarantee money falling 
due have of course to be deferred. As the impecuniosity of the Treasury 
increases, there will be a corresponding temptation to the National 
Railway Board to redouble its faultfinding, and to the Finance Minister 
to be very scrupulous about paying guarantees either too soon or too 
liberally. Red tape will multiply wonderfully in this department, 
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and is, in fact, doing so already. At the same time nothing worse 
than delays and unprofitable debates need be apprehended by th 
guaranteed railway companies. 

At the next step positive danger begins—the Provincial Govern- 
ment loans. With the exception of Buenos Ayres, Santa Fé, and 
possibly Entre Rios, not a provincial government of the Argentine 

tepublic should ever have been admitted as a borrower in this 
market. The people who lent money to Cordoba, Catamarca, San 
Juan, San Luis, Rioja, and Salta might as well have gone a little 
farther afield and given an open credit to Timbuctoo or Barataria, 
To be just to them, the idea of borrowing in Europe was not theirs: 
it was put in their heads by enterprising loan-mongers, who saw in 
it simply a good bait for British gudgeon. In most cases thi 
gudgeon had sense enough to rise only very slightly, and the Pro- 
vincial loans are not what the market calls well placed. The public 
who have wisely held their hands off them so far had better continue 
to let them severely alone. Default is almost inevitable among 
them, and a good deal of it possibly. Even the high financiers, who 
were most dazzled by the Argentine mirage, appear to be growing 
doubtful about the Provincial Governments. In their last negotia- 
tions for a new loan, one of the terms suggested was, that the Na- 
tional Government should take over the provincial debts. Cclman 
was the most likely man to agree to such a desperate proposal, but 
even he had to decline it, and his successor will be much less favour- 
ably disposed towards it. There is, moreover, some kind of private 
understanding between the National and certain of the Provincial 
Governments as to the guaranteeing of their bank loans. If th 


o, it was intended 


loan negotiations of last June had come to anything, 


that out of the amount reserved in this country, the service of the 
provincial as well as of the national debts should be provided for 
two or three years ahead. In any fresh negotiations which may be 
undertaken that condition will doubtless reappear. If it does not, 
the outlook for Provincial bondholders will be poor enough, seeing 
that three-fourths of the Provincial treasuries could not under 
present circumstances remit ten cents on the dollar of their current 
liabilities in Europe. 

A step lower in the Argentine financial morass brings us to 
Cedulas. In their case the one slender hope of escaping default is, 
that they may be reorganized on a more solid basis before the other- 
wise inevitable crash overtakes them. It will be a race against time, 
with considerable odds on the scythe and the sandglass. A moun- 
tain of paper securities, four hundred million dollars high, is hardly 
to be turned over and reconstructed in a day, or even in a month 
Another of the futile conditions which the high financiers tried to 
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jmpose on the Celman Government last June was a conversion of 
the Cedulas into three per cent. gold bonds. It may come to that 
ultimately ; but the Cedula banks are in as much need of reorgani- 
gation as the Cedulas themselves. While they remain as they are, 
under carpet-bag management, and without the supervision of some 
one who has at least smelt the alphabet of banking, the bonds will 
gain little by being re-labelled. Whether you call them three per 
cent. gold bonds or eight per cent. currency, the coupons will be in 
equal danger of returning one day marked “ unpaid.” 

In order to arrive at a thorough reform, the Cedulas, the paper 
currency, and the gold premium will have to be treated as integral 
parts of one great economic problem. Sound currency is the basis of 
all sound finance, and the Argentines have not yet learned that 
elementary truth. Nor do they want to learn it apparently. The 
people and their political leaders all shut their eyes to it. Fully 
sixty years of almost continuous rag money seems to have destroyed 
their appreciation of anything better. But if they will not have 
sound money, what is the use of talking to them about converting 
Cedulas, reorganizing banks, and reforming governments? In order 
to settle with Europe their yearly adverse balance of fifty-six million 
hard doilars—Pellegrini’s estimate—they must find money which 
Jurope will accept. It will not have their paper notes or their ra/es, or 
even their Cedulas, tempting as eight per cent. interest may be while 
it lasts. The more of these that are concocted, the more worthless they 
become, and the greater the difficulty of exchanging them into sound 
money. President Pellegrini appears to believe that a penitential 
course of pinching and total abstinence from speculation will set the 
country on its feet again. It may, if combined with an honest currency 
and some slight regard to Kuropean rules of banking and finance. The 
Argentine Republic might just as well be at the South Pole, or in 
the darkest corner of Africa, as regards its financial relations to the 
civilised world. Its rag money, its insolvent banks, and its enormous 
foreign liabilities—which its new President declares frankly exceed 
by nearly sixty million dollars a year its means of meeting them—are 
gradually shutting it off from commercial intercourse abroad. It 
will ere long be found to have retrograded a whole decennium in the 
past two years. Before it can make a real start again it must get 
into better foreign relations. If it will do business with Europe, it 
must have business methods and appliances which Europe can 
recognise. ‘To speak the plain blunt truth, it needs to be handled 
like Egypt. Juarez Celman was its Ismail Pasha. 

Within the past few days the new (and again ex-) Minister of 
Finance has announced a bit of his programme. The hundred million 
dollar issue of hypothecary notes authorised on the eve of the revo- 
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lution is to be cancelled ; a wise measure. In place of it there js 
to be an issue of Treasury notes, redeemable in five years, to the 
extent of sixty million dollars. This has the advantage of a fixed 
period for repayment, which is the best check on indefinite multipli- 
cation. The finance houses objected to it originally because it 
threatened to hamper their future operations by accumulating a 
floating debt. Their scruples, however, may have been overcome by 
Senor Lopez. In addition to the Treasury notes there is to be a 
small loan of twenty million dollars for the redemption of currency 
—presumably the over-issues made by the Provincial banks. The 
significant point in this first instalment of a new financial policy is 
its distinct attempt to prevent the Republic sinking hopelessly under 
the load of irredeemable paper. 
W. R. Lawysov. 
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